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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TYPOTHETZ AND UNION. 
BY M. J. CARROLL, 

ARLY in the history of printing the disciples of 
E Faust and Gutenberg are found banding themselves 
together in societies for the purpose of self-improve- 
ment, sociability, mutual protection or self-defense. 
In former times the employer or master printer was 
invariably a member, of the society, and the rules for his 
government were as clearly defined and as authoritative 
in their nature as were those intended for the control 
of the journeyman or the apprentice. 
somewhat strange at this time to realize that the master 
printer and his journeyman were ever forced to combine 
for self-protection. Yet such was the fact, for in the 
first two centuries of the craft’s existence the law looked 
with a very suspicious eye on the progress of the art 
preservative. But as time passed on and the work 
became better known and understood by the masses, 
and as large amounts of capital became a necessity in 
the development and prosecution of the business, it 
became apparent that the employer and the journeyman 
were drifting farther and farther apart from the common 
level formerly occupied by both, until the present status 
of affairs has been reached, where the employer has 
entirely excluded himself from active membership in 
typographical unions. Whether this is to be considered 
as an improvement or not I am not prepared to venture 
an opinion. It was probably a necessity, hence the 
result. 

The typographical union has undergone very little if 
any change as an organization during the past forty or 
fifty years. Its aims, objects and declaration of princi- 
ples are now as they have been during the recollection 
of the printers of the present generation, while the need 
of such an institution is fully as great now as it was half 
a century ago, and this notwithstanding the evident 
prejudice that prompts a few to declare that the union’s 
days of usefulness are over. No fair-minded man who 
is at all conversant with the facts in the case will attempt 
to deny that the union has been the means of correcting 
or renovating many abuses that were fast making the 
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aware of the fact that there are some who profess to 
believe that the only mission of the union is to assemble 
its members as frequently as possible and make an 


‘‘advance in the scale.” ‘This is, of course, an injustice 


‘to the union and its members, and is a charge of such a 


flimsy nature that I cannot bring myself to think that it 
is seriously believed by one-tenth of the siuall number 
who give it utterance. As a matter of fact, the union is 
called upon to consider a reduction of the scale far 
oftener than they do an advance. The only substantial 
advances made in the scale were effected during the 
closing year of the civil war, since which time it has 
been an everlasting demand for a reduction in one shape 
or another. But aside from all considerations of main- 
taining an equitable scale of wages (something which 
should be desired by the employer as well as the 
employé), the functions of a properly conducted union 
are very numerous and varied in their character. Among 
them the burial of the dead and the care of the sick 
have always been subjects of considerable importance in 
a union printer’s calculations, while the innumerable 
questions of dispute arising almost daily between an 
employer and one or more of his men, or between mem- 
bers of the union themselves, are subjects’ that often 
demand a close investigation and a clear discernment 
to properly adjust. 

But the typographical union no longer has a mo- 
nopoly in the consideration of these questions. The 
National Typothetze has become to the employer. what 
the union is to the journeyman printer. For years-a 
semi-social organization in the city of New York, com- 
posed of employing printers, publishers, and represen- 
tatives of kindred trades, the Typothetz has recently 
effected a national organization, and one that will 
undoubtedly be as potent in all future legislation of the 
craft as will the union itself. ‘The employers claim, and 
with justice, a voice in the settlement of questions affect- 
ing their interests. They cannot rightfully be denied 
this privilege ; and if they were to stop at that, their 
position would be perfectly logical and entirely fair. 
The questions in dispute between the employer and his 
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men are generally of such a nature as to be of equal 
importance to both, and as their common interests are 
claimed to be identical, both sides should in reason have 
an equal voice in their settlement. 

But the employers claim more than this, and in some 


——‘tities, notably in Chicago, some of them go even so far 


as to deny to their employés the right to be members of 
atradesunion. Of course, this is a nonsensical position 
to assume, and by many held to be un-American in 
principle and teaching. If one class of citizens claim 
the right to organize themselves for the purpose of self- 
protection or, for the better regulation of their business 
affairs, they must in decency be ready to concede the 
same right to others. But many employers say that 
there is no necessity for an organization of workingmen 
for the consideration of trade questions, and as an 
evidence of their sincerity, they forthwith proceed to 
patch up a mongrel organization of printers of question- 
able ability, and tack it onto the Typothete in the guise 
of a benevolent association. They retain in their own 
hands full control of the governing power of this asso- 
ciation, and are then magnanimous enough to say that this 
will answer every requirement of the journeyman printer. 
As would naturally be expected, there have been but few 
employers found who have allowed their prejudices to so 
warp their sense of fair play to such an extent as to be 
led into this way of thinking, while the quality of 
printers they have been able to secure has failed to give 
satisfaction as regards their ability, skill or experience. 
We have had abundant opportunities here in Chicago 
to learn that so soon as any of these men are no longer 
able to procure employment on the strength of their 
membership in the Typothetze Benevolent Association, 
or as soon as they become satisfied that they have 
attained sufficient skill and experience as will enable 
them to hold their own among competent workmen, at 
such time they immediately seek membership in the 
typographical union. 

Our position in the whole matter is simply this: 
We have no fight to make with the Typothetz, and we 
see no reason why they should have one to make with 
us. We claim the right. to organize -for our own pro- 
tection and for the regulation of our own affairs, and we 
willingly concede the same right to the employers. We 
will go even further than this. We will concede the 
right of the Typothetz Benevolent Association to be 
heard in the adjudication of typographic affairs if men 
are privileged to join that association of their own 
volition, and without any dictation or coercion on the 
part of the employer. For myself, I have always main- 
tained that the interests of the craft would be best 
served when the employers and the journeymen were 
organized in separate bodies, and all important questions 
were settled by conference and by mutual agreement. 
1 am of the opinion that this condition of affairs will yet 
be adopted, and probably would be ere this had it not 
been for the policy adopted by the president of the Chi- 
cago Typothetz, when, in welcoming the members of the 
first convention of the national body (which convention 





was held in Chicago), he chose to make his address 
in the shape of a blast of defiance directed against all 
members of the typographical union. ‘This course was 
taken by a gentleman who had formerly been a member 
of the Chicago union, and whose honorary withdrawal 
card was .at the time hanging in a conspicuous place in 
his business office. Yet the Typothetz of other cities 
have since emphatically declared that they are in no 
way antagonistic to the union, and the time may not 
be so far distant when both organizations will see the 
folly of trying to crush each other out of existence, and 
will adopt the wiser method of settling their differences 
by mutual concessions and in a business-like way. 
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WHY PRINTERS FAIL. 
BY ALTON B. CARTY. 
HERE is no doubt in my mind that the cause of the 
majority of failures among printers is due to a lack 
of knowledge of what constitutes a fair price for work. 
To prove this lack of knowledge it is only necessary for 
one to advertise for estimates on a certain quantity of 
work. I never knew of two printers who calculated the 
cost of work alike, unless one was the graduate of the 
other. There is a printer here who charges $1 advance 
on the cost of paper on all billheads, letter and packet 
heads, and some grades of envelopes he prints. By this 
I mean that if a thousand billheads cost him $1, he will 
charge his customer $2. In establishing the $1 rate he 
was not governed by any particular rule or experience, 
but he simply thought it would be a quick way to ascer- 
tain what to charge for cards, and he imagines he is 
making a good profit. I doubt if he ever sat down to 
calculate what he really receives for his work over and 
above the cost of production. Let us see. The paper 
costs him $1 in Philadelphia, hence he ought to add ro 
cents for freight and drayage and other handling, making 
$1.10. At the rate he pays his men it cost him about 
20 cents to have the job set up and afterward dis- 
tributed, and the presswork 15 cents more, making a 
total of $1.45. Now, it has been satisfactorily proven to 
me that it requires twenty-five per cent of all work done 
in any office to pay the interest on the money invested, 
rent, depreciation of machinery, power, light, heat, and 
a multitude of lesser expenses. Twenty-five per cent of 
the above, avoiding fractions, would be 36 cents, a total 
cost to the printer of $1.81, leaving him 1g cents total 
profit on the job. You will notice I have estimated 
every item at a low rate. Of course, the above printer 
cannot afford to charge more for his work as competition 
has set the price, but I have known one of the news- 
paper publishers, whose journal is the official organ of 
the dominant political party, to have a large quantity of 
his work done. by the above printer, as fully one-third 
more profit cou!7? be realized by farming the job out in 
this manner. 
Some persons might ask what the $1 printer should 
have charged for his thousand billheads so as to receive 


remunerative return for his labor. ‘The price a printer 
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can afford to charge for his work depends entirely upon 
what it costs him to produce it, it matters not under 
what circumstances. Some printers are better fitted to 
do a certain class of work than others, hence they have 
the advantage over their competitors, but they should 
always be doubly careful that in lowering prices they are 
safe in doing so. Again, the price a printer should 
charge for his work depends a great deal on localities, 
the cost of material and whether or not the office is 
being continually run on jobwork. The office in a 
flourishing locality, and which is run ten hours a day on 
such work, can afford to charge less for work than the 
isolated office in a smaller town, as it is an impossibility 
for the isolated office to be kept going continuously. 
No one will dispute that the office is a convenience to 
the people of that section, and merchants can afford 
under such circumstances to pay a little more for their 
work. It is never safe for such an office to lower prices, 
even though the merchant may take his large contract 
work to the city to be executed. He will be compelled 
to at least have some work done at home which will 
more than compensate for whatever may be deemed lost 
in not getting the contract job. ; 

Some persons, who have devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the matter, assert that fifty per cent of the cost 
of production on small orders is no more than a fair 
profit. Fifty per cent of the cost on the billheads above 
referred to ($1.81) would be go cents, a total of $2.70 
for the job, which would be a fair compensation for the 
Others say that a printer should never make 
I have known 


printer. 
less than 33% per cent on all work done. 
printers to establish a rule for billheads without refer- 
ence to the amount of work necessary to execute them 
either in regard to plain or fancy work, so that the mer- 
chant who wanted a plain job was compelled to pay as 
much as the one who desired something fancy. Why 
not charge an hourly rate for all complicated or fancy 
work, as it is almost next to impossible to tell before- 
hand the exact time that will be required on the job? A 
machinist will repair a bicycle or a threshing machine 
at 30 or 4o cents an hour, according to locality, and he 
receives his pay solely in accordance to the time con- 
Now, why should not 
Surely, some such 


sumed in repairing the -job. 
printers establish such a custom? 
reform is needed. 

Last year one of the job offices here printed one 
hundred posters, 28 by 40, for a Sunday school picnic 
committee, in chromatic style, for $7.25, a very low rate 
for the work, and I was informed yesterday that another 
office printed the posters this year for $3.50, and a 
thousand dodgers, 4% by 8, for 60 cents. The same 
office recently printed, for the Mercantile Association, 
five thousand circulars, size of seven-cc’umn newspaper 
folio, about 24 by 35, printed on both sides (ten 
thousand impressions) and containing twenty large adver- 
tisements and almost a page of descriptive matter in 
bourgeois and brevier, for $32. It is quite difficult to 
understand what system of estimating is adopted by 


such a printer. What would be thought of a dry-goods 
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dealer who would sell his calicoes at a lower figure than 
they cost him, and yet what is the difference between such 
an individual and the printer who, in many instances, 
charges less for his work than it costs him to produce it. 
It may be, perhaps, he is like the Israelitish clothing 
dealer who declared to a customer that he lost 50 cents 
on every suit of clothes he sold, but that he sold so 
many and thereby made up for any difference that 
existed. Such a plan is a losing one to the printer, at 
least, and if he has no accurate rule by which to deter- 
mine the cost of his productions he should adopt one 
at once, else his failure will soon be reported in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
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HINTS FOR PRINTERS. 


BY J. B. CALDWELL. 


UCH time, material and money may be saved by 
M the observance of the following hints : 

In locking up forms, be sure that revisions are cor- 
rected and that the paging is correct. It is expensive to 
keep presses and pressmen waiting while corrections are 
being made, and it is even more expensive to run with- 
out the corrections and spoil the edition. 

In making ready on job press, take off all gauge pins 
and see that the grippers will not strike the type or 
plates. Valuable plates and type are often ruined by 
not observing these precautions. 

To prevent sheets sticking to tympan when printing 
the second side, oil the tympan occasionally, carefully 
wiping off all surplus oil. 

To prevent damaging type when printing envelopes, 
open the flap before printing. Another plan that works 
well is to use an overlay of blotting paper. 

In doing some classes of work that are difficult to 
feed, better time can be made by running at a slow speed 
than at a fast speed. 

A printer of thirty-five years’ experience said that he 
never worked his presses at their fullest capacity, and 
never put a heavy form on his eighth-medium. A press 
once strained is never as good as it was before. 

Cases that go in and out of the racks only with effort 
may be greatly helped by rubbing with soap. 

Unless you have a paper-cutter with wrought-iron 
lever, beware of throwing your entire weight upon the 
lever lest it break. It will pay, as a rule, to-buy mate- 
rial that is warranted to be first class. 

Don’t let guesswork have any place in your business. 
The amount of paper and stock wasted by inaccurate 
calculation is enormous. 

A compact and convenient arrangement of all office 
material should be studied. 

Type washed with benzine-is easier on compositors’ 
fingers than that washed with lye. 

Type that is new will do the best work with a hard, 
Type that is part new and part worn 
Large 


firm tympan. 
needs a more yielding subsf§mce for tympan. 
tables, set in worn and damaged type, can be made to 
work like new type by bringing up the impression pretty 
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well and then adding a sheet of blotting paper. It is 
next to impossible to pick out all the worn letters that 
would not ordinarily print, and this is a quick method to 
remedy the difficulty. 

Don’t leave cuts and mounted plates in water, as it 
will cause them to swell and warp, making them hard to 


work. 
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JOB PRINTING A FINE ART. 


BY W. H. BESACK, 


T is a fact, as has been stated and reiterated a thou- 
| sand times, that job printing is a fine art, and that to 
be a good job printer one is required to have the natural 
fitness and aptitude of an artist, and in fact the more 
artistic his tendencies, if well developed and cultivated, 
the better will his productions be. But from my way of 
looking at the matter, there is a vast difference between 
some of the work turned out and styled ‘art printing,” 
and the real, genuine article. One abounds in a jumbled 
up mess of unintelligible Egyptian hieroglyphics, with 
colors that do not harmonize, whose every feature is as 
outlandish as possible to be made. ‘The other is grace- 
ful, with none of the startling features of the first men- 
tioned ; everything used in its ‘‘make-up” seems to 
have been made exactly for the particular place it is 
used in that individual job. It is pleasing to the eye, 
whether educated or not, but particularly to the one 
that has been educated. Art printing is at present the 
style, or rages.as you please, and the executor of the so- 
called artistic job is not impelled to perform that class 
of work because he ‘‘loves the labor,”’ nor because he 
has a ‘‘welling up” of artistic ambition, but simply 
because it is the style, and he must float with the swell. 

Art printing, if it be in reality artistic, is truly com- 
mendable and is sure to be received with appreciation, 
but some of the frightful abortions one picks up every 
day are a disgrace to a noble profession. There is some- 
thing about the work of an artist that makes it at once 
recognized as a work of art; the general air or appear- 
ance of the job indicates the hand of a cunning work- 
man; but allow the would-be artist the same material 
and look at the result! ‘To do artistic printing one must 
not only have the natural faculty for artistic conception, 
but must go further and must be a thorough workman, 
capable of executing in a workmanlike manner his 
thoughts, or the thoughts of others where the design is 
furnished ; and he should by all means be able to draft a 
sketch of the main features of his job to exact picas 
before he touches a stick to compose a line or fix a rule. 
Then, if any of his ideas be wrong, out of proportion or 
in bad taste, he can easily alter them; but should he 
wait for a proof of the job to change, it might take more 
time than was consumed in its original composition. It 
is astonishing how quickly a person will acquire the use 
of a pencil to put his thoughts on paper, if he but spend 


a little odd time in practice. 
Some say that the time allowed them to turn out a 
job did not warrant them in using any of it needlessly 





to produce an artistic job, or that the price received for 
it was insufficient to pay for anything but the very poor- 
est kind of work. But these excuses are generally used 
to cove up inability ’to do any better work than the kind 
executed. A good workman can just as easily do good 
work as he can poor work, and his inclination, if he be 
a man of love for the art, ‘is to do good work. 

I am glad to see the tendency to a better class of 
printing growing. I live ‘‘away out west,” but we have 
such a growing demand with us, it is encouraging and 
speaks of better times for our grand art. Still, there is 
a great amount of miserable work palmed off on an 
‘uneducated public” for which it pays, if not a good 
price, at least the price agreed upon, and for which it is 
entitled to good, conscientious work. I hold that when 
a man pays for a job of printing, no matter how little he 
pays, he is entitled to good work. Don’t try to make 
good your mistakes in estimating by slighting your work, 
for a poor job will be a disgrace not only to your office, 
but to the art you should assist in building up to a higher 
plane by your example. 

_ THE INLAND PRINTER is doing a grand work with us 
in inciting us to better exertion on to the goal we are or 
should be all aiming at, and which to reach we should 
bend every effort, grasp every opportunity that is offered 
and use every honorable means to attain. What greater 
pleasure can this world give to us than the proud satis- 
faction of knowing that in it we are of some use; that 
we know how to perform some of its labors as well as it 
is possible for them to be done. Artistic job printing, 
while being pleasing to the eye, is useful and of some 
commercial value, and I am not one who labors alone 
for glory, although I must admit that I would rather exe- 
cute a fine job for nothing than be compelled to do a 
poor one for pay. 

The typefounders must come in with us in their share 
of credit for the advancement of the quality of the 
printing of today. The press builders also, and the 
roller makers, the ink manufacturers and the paper 
makers have all been wide awake and progressing 
with their fine productions, making it possible for us 
to outstrip all former ages in the quality of our work. 
I say to all of them is due unmeasured praise for their 
share in this noble work. And it seems strange to me, 
that with all the labor-saving and elegant devices, the 
handsome faces of types, rules and borders, etc., they 
have given us, that there still is among us a class of 
bunglers who have no more idea how to use them than 
But this is proof conclu- 
The means at hand 
The want of 


they have how to use wings. 
sive that job printing is a fine art. 
to accomplish good work is no excuse. 
knowledge is worse than sin, when we have such _ publi- 
cations as THE INLAND PRINTER, brimful of informa- 
tion ; when we have text books to assist us, and when 
the land is full of such grand printers as it is today. 

I am one of those printers who think the job printing 
business one of the noblest arts of all, and devote my 
entire thoughts to how I may better myself in its every 


branch. I hail with delight every means of advancement, 
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I may labor with that single purpose of accomplish- 
ing the best possible results. I am a strong believer in 
the advisability of technical schools, and hope to see 
the day when every city of any size will have them. 
Then poor printing, which I abhor, will be almost a 
thing of the past. 

One case of bad work in particular that is now 
resting quite heavy on my mind is a catalogue I received 
a few days ago from an engine factory which claims — 
and justly perhaps—to be manufacturing the best engine 
for printers’ use in existence, but for poor work, and 
‘from such a firm, it ‘‘ takes the bun.” Now, why don’t 
manufacturers of tools, etc., for printers’ use, and who 
expect their patronage from printers, give their work to 
men capable of executing it for them in an artistic 
manner, and not send out work that is calculated to 
disgust intending customers? Why don’t they encourage 
us in building up our art and weeding out of our ranks 
the Cheap John hand me downs? I am happy to see 
that the majority of them do, and hope the balance of 
them will soon realize that advertisements to arrest the 
careful consideration of printers should be something 
very artistic ; should show that they are not gotten up 
on the cheap. 

I may have something more to say to the readers of 
one of our best helps on the forward march to our 
desired end, in the future, but for the present will not 
try to monopolize more of its valuable space. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
QUADRATS. 


BY PICA ANTIQUE. 


GREAT outcry is going up on account of the 
A smallness of type used in all kinds of publications. 
This is not without reason, and, backed as it is by the 
reports of scientific opticians, will be strongly indorsed 
by the public. In the effort to crowd papers with news, 
and a multiplicity of news items and varied reading 
matter, to ‘‘ get the bulge on our sluggish contemporary, 
the publisher of the ————,” type has been dwarfed 
until the eyes of both young and old are strained. Add 
to this poor paper, ink, worn faces and miserable press- 
work, and reading has become almost an impossibility in 
many instances. 

The learned opticians demand that books ‘‘ printed 
in small type shall be absolutely prohibited in the 
schoolroom”’ ; declare that to them can be directly traced 
many cases of blindness, and that it is startlingly upon 
the increase. Here is food for thought. The slightest 
hint tending to the preservation of our sight is worthy of 
attention. Proofreaders in large establishments know 
how eyes are injured by constantly detecting errors in 
agate, nonpareil and pearl, and when served up to us by 
newspapers with our breakfast and late dinner, may 


calmly investigate, and if small type is proven a curse, 
at once banish and substitute in its place ‘‘ letter” 
against which no objection can be urged. A thousand 
times better to have less in our books and in our papers 
than that the nation be afflicted with even partial 
blindness. 


* OK 
vk 


Ir is pleasant to record the fact that, after making 
wide inquiry, we have yet to hear the first objecting 
voice against the proposed acceptance of the land and 
location proffered for disabled printers at Colorado 
Springs. All who ever visited the spot are enthusiastic 
about it, and for the first time light begins to dawn upon 
the long night of uncertainty. 

Taking the gift as a condition precedent to the build- 
ing as finally settled, the rest should be easy. Not that 
such a home as printers are worthy of will come as by 
magic ; not that the necessary funds can be collected 
without effort. Energy and ‘‘stick” must supplement 
the resolution. With a tangible something in view there 
is no reason why the work shali not ‘‘go bravely on,” 
and the accomplishment be a mere bagatelle. 

The offer to donate the desired acres was broadly 


generous: ‘They have a fashion of doing such things in 
the West! Shall the craft not meet it in a like spirit ? 


Printers have not been known to be backward in lib- 
Is it probable that they will be so when 
The idea is not worthy 


erality. 
personally to be benefited ? 
of a moment’s consideration, and would be looked upon 
as an insult by every member of the greatest industry of 
the world. 

Let the thinkers decide upon the inevitable best plan ; 
let the workers put theirshoulder to the wheel. Money, 
aye, and in plenty, awaits the asking; free givers, the 
seeking ; the business and reading public wait the oppor- 
tunity to express their sympathy in the most realistic 
manner possible. A _ start will not be difficult; the 
speed marvelous, and the end so rapidly reached as 
to challenge admiration, and bring the benediction 
of the long-waiting blessings. 

* OK 
* 

ARE we doing what we ought to make printing wor- 

thy of the high recognition and golden rewards we claim 


as aright? Are we in a position to demand the fore- 





most place and emphasize the demand by proof positive 
of excellence ? 

Of the art itself there is no question. 
Is there any school of training to fit them 
for superiority? The mere knowing a case and setting 
up and correcting is very little. The beyond very few 
appear to attain. Why? Because the little time given 
to learning and the indifference of both pupil and teacher 


How about 
the artists ? 


can never accomplish the object. 





there not be reason for alarm? Strong young eyes may 
bear the strain, but is it not the strain that entails a | 
curse for life? Old eyes may be helped by glasses ; but | 
would they be required had they not been overtasked in | 





| printers are looked for. 


Apprenticeship (for some not clear reason) has grown 
to be a hateful word. But call it by whatever term you 
please, it is the one thing to be desired when first-class 


And these are the only men 
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who will ever elevate the standard, give it the foothold 
desired, and crown it as king of the arts. 

A craftsman of the old school, a ‘good all-round 
printer,” said to me the other day, ‘‘I served, and faith- 
fully, for seven years, and, when out of my time, was 
completely crestfallen (upon handing my credentials to 
my father) to be told ‘now go and learn the trade.’” 

The example is an exceptional one, but the advice 
was sound. Printers (as they should be) are not of 
mushroom growth. ‘Blacksmiths’ may be rapidly 
turned out, but artists in typographical matters never. 
Mastery only comes with years of practice and study, 
and when we “an convince the young of this fact, when 
some method is adopted to curb impatience and make it 
absolutely necessary for a printer to become so in more 
than name, a better and brighter and more golden day 
will dawn for the art to which all earthly things must 
look for preservation. 

Will not some wise reformer devise a method of turn- 
ing out only strictly good printers in the hereafter, to his 
everlasting glory and that of the craft ? 


* 
ke 
*K 


‘‘THERE is no royal path which leads to geometry,” 
said Euclid to Ptolemy I, and the young will find there 
is none in printing. In it, particularly, ‘‘every man is 
the architect of his own fortune,” and as he prepares for 
the race he will win or lose. Every day this truth is 
more forcibly impressed; every day the requirements 
for the highest knowledge and skill is more imperative ; 
every day the complaint of bunglers is ‘‘ want of work.” 
The reason is 7¢ zs not fitted to accomplish the work as it 
should be done, because the lessons were never faithfully 
learned ; because precious hours were worse than wasted 
that should have been devoted to study, and the world 
of art has outgrown the artisan. 

In a late oration Robert G. Ingersoll used the beauti- 
ful simile of ‘‘seeking in the sands of superstition for 
gems and in the sky of superstition for stars.” It is so 
with many printers we wot of. They sought in the 
darkness of ignorance for the light of knowledge ; in the 
text books of darkness for craft lore; in the workshops 
of ignorance for skill, and by sloth hoped to attain 
perfection. 

The result was failure ; their place in the craft low ; 
their hope of fortune abortive ; their doing honor to the 
name of Franklin as hopeless as their condition. Their 
names will never be embalmed in a ‘beautiful quarto 
page, where a neat rivulet of text shall meander through 
a meadow of margin.” Gone from sight they will soon 
be forgotten. They failed to make a mark upon their 
age from never having learned ¢o0 do their work well. 
And, more than all, they remained blind to the fact that 

‘* Not on swords and spears 

Is the reliance of the coming years ; 

Not by the cannon’s mouth shall truth proclaim 
Her mighty mission ; not with blood and flame 
Inscribe her lesson in the book of time ; 


Her strongest weapons shall be words sublime ; 
Her armies, thoughts; her banners, printed sheets.’ 


’ 
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THE DIRECTORY VALUE OF TRADE PAPERS. 

BY E. P. HARRIS. 

HE first-class trade paper possesses the chief ele- 
7 ments of an ideal advertising medium.. Its aim 
and scope, and consequently its subject matter, are such 
as to attract a single class of readers who are interested 
in, because they buy and use, a certain line of commod- 
ities. The best class paper prints only matter of inter- 
est to the members of the trade to which it caters, and 
pushes its circulation only in this direction. There is a 
constant temptation to the publisher to try to cover also 
trades closely allied to the one to which the paper is 
devoted, but when this is done it is usually a mistake. 
To cater to a second class is to materially reduce the 
chances of a thorough circulation among the first class 
and at the same time add a circulation worthless to the 
advertiser wishing to reach only the first class. 

A paper catering strictly to one trade affords the best 
possible medium through which the advertiser can address 
that class. This, not only because a large proportion of 
the members of that class are reached without the neces- 
sity on the part of the advertiser of paying for insertion 
in worthless circulation, but also because the reader ' 
reads the paper because of his interest in the matters 
discussed and, indirectly, at least, in the very article 
advertised. The advertiser, at the lowest possible cost, 
reaches those who are interested in his goods and when 
they are most interested. A class paper is consulted 
because of the information it gives for that class. 

And this brings us to consider the reference value 
of trade papers to the subscriber, and consequently 
to the advertiser. The trade paper is read or con- 
sulted by those who are interested in the methods and 
appliances of the trade, and only when they are so 
interested. 

When considered from the standpoint of the adver- 
tiser, the functions of the trade paper may be considered 
as three: /irs¢. Asa means of placing his advertise- 
ment where it will catch the possible buyer’s eye. The 
outside page or first column next to reading matter 
advertisement serves best this purpose. 

Second. ‘To awaken in the possible buyer an interest 
in improved appliances, cultivate and develop it to a 
point where the announcement of the advertiser wi!l 
make him a customer. | 

Third. To furnish a medium through which the 
announcement of the advertiser can be placed in the 
most easy reach of those who may want information 
concerning his goods or his house. It must be in the 
form most convenient for the reference of the possible 
buyer, and the means most economical and efficient for 
the advertiser. In the writer’s opinion the first of these 
functions, constituting what may be called the signboard 
value of the trade paper, is very much overestimated. 
Some advertisers will not take any space except outside 
of cover next to reading matter, and publishers often 
seek to so sandwich in reading matter as.to make the 
whole advertising space cover lots as it were. The 
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actual convenience and requirements of the reader are 
entirely overlooked. This arrangement implies an 
admission that advertising is a necessary evil to the 
reader and must be sugar-coated in order to be read. 
It would be interesting to know of any well attested 
cases where, in the long run, the advertising gained as 
much as the reading matter suffered by this plan. At 
all events, what becomes of the signboard vzelue of a 
sixteenth page advertisement in the middle of sixty 
consecutive pages of advertising? And yet there is 
abundant testimony that such advertisements pay the 
advertiser. To correctly judge of the value of an adver- 
tisement in a trade paper we must divest ourselves of 
the standards brought from the newspapers. 

The writer’s opinion, based largely upon experience 
with the three papers of which he has had control, is 
that the value of an advertisement to each advertiser 
increases with the increase in the total amount of adver- 
tising. In other words, that the more complete the 
papers became as directories in their respective lines 
the more they were used as such, and therefore the more 
valuable to advertisers. In these papers, where adver- 
tising increased from about four to twenty-four, six to 
fifty and ten to eighty pages, respectively, close attention 
was paid to classification of adve.using, classification 
according to article advertised was adhered to as strictly 
as possible, even where extra trouble and expense were 
involved. 

The writer believes that where it is possible to closely 
analyze the advertising value of trade papers it will be 
found to consist in the fulfilling of the second and third 
questions mentioned. In awakening and cultivating 
interest in new and improved appliances generally, and 
with care, candor and truth setting forth the claims of 
special devices, the trade paper is a power, but in the 
writer’s opinion its greatest value lies in its directory 
or catalogue feature. ‘Trade papers are used for refer- 
ence by buyers and users of the goods advertised, and 
should be made as useful as possible in this direction in 
order to be of the greatest value to advertisers. A well 
edited and arranged and well indexed advertising depart- 
ment, one in which care is taken to make the advertisers’ 
announcements fresh and up to date, is of inestimable 
value to the live man in any trade. 

Advertising should be edited. 
something to both his advertisers and readers in this 
Matter should be changed, poor ‘‘ads” re- 
The interests of reader and 


The publisher owes 


direction. 
placed with good ones. 
advertiser, and, therefore, of publisher, are identical in 
this matter. The advertising department should be a 
concise but comprehensive catalogue corrected up to 
date. Such an advertising department does not need to 
be sandwiched, sugar-coated or spiced with reading 
matter. 

Truthful, well written, well printed and arranged 
advertising will pay standing on its own merits. Fancy 
tricks and dodges in getting up advertising are well 
enough, but successful ideas are scarce and expensive, 
and usually depend upon exceptional circumstances 





surrounding the advertisement, or exceptional ability in 
the advertiser. 
If the advertiser has a really good thing the pro- 
Advertisers 
They for- 
get to put themselves in the reader’s place.. The buyer 
expects to go part way. At any rate, before aggressive 
methods of advertising are adopted, it is well for an 
advertiser to place the main points concerning his busi- 
ness within reach of those who are likely to have an 


spective buyer is interested in knowing it. 
and publishers who forget this waste money. 


interest in possessing them. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALS. 
BY H. D. FOLLETT. 

IME, it is said, works wonders, and changes all 
T things in the material world, and in nothing is this 
more observable than in the demand for ill"stration in 
the current events of the day. ‘There was a time when 
this was exclusively confined to the magazines ; then we 
had the illustrated weeklies, while now it is frequently 
adopted for the daily newspaper, and that it is looked 
upon with favor is best shown by the advanced circula- 
tion of the papers which adopt it. When the daily 
Graphic was first started, many surmised that its career 
would be soon run, but twenty years have passed since it 
was first issued, and today its host of readers are a great 
army. ‘The demand for illustration shows advancement 
in the minds of intelligent readers, whose lives are busy 
ones, and whose time will not permit them to wade 
through long descriptive articles. Then, it opens up a 
field for the labor of thousands, who, with their pencils 
and gravers, introduce us to scenes which we would 
otherwise be in ignorance of, and so impress them on 
our minds as to be always familiar. The work of the 
artist speaks more directly, and often more conclusively, 
to the eye of the reader than whole columns of type. 
His hand raises the curtain and shows us the life of 
which we only have heard before. 

In years of study and conversation we have thought 


- 


and wondered over the glory of the Eastern courts, the 
horrors of the French Revolution, or the dangers of the 
Arctic seas. By the magic of his pencil the artist trans- 
ports us unseen into their very midst. 
open to us—the sensuous king looks over the great halls 


The court is 


that ring with music and flash with lights only to make 
his dull eyes droop into sleep. ‘The streets of Paris lie 
before us. We can almost feel the crowd jostle us, as, 
with angry cries, it taunts the poor people who are being 
dragged to the guillotine in open carts. Again the 
magician turns, and in the midst of icebergs, where 
endless snow deadens every sound, we stand in silence 
while the last spark of the camp fire goes out and the 
traveler sinks into a frozen sleep. Words seem but 
poorly to tell the story, and it is the picture which talks 
directly to the heart. 

Of old, we have been taught that in the company of 
books we would find the best culture, and be able to 


mix familiarly with kings and leaders. ‘Today the more 
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direct influence of art is found and acknowledged in the 
illustrated journal. The child is led into the gentle 
company of bright and happy companions, who smile 
from every page of the illustrated paper ; and the deeply 
read scholar, turning from his studies, stands in the 
actual midst of the scenes which he is searching into 
when the artist reveals their inmost depths from the 
illustrated journal. ‘ Art is alike the favorite guest and 
the most forcible teacher of the day, and nowhere 
can this be more fully identified than in the better 
class of illustrated journals. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE REASONS WHY. 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 

‘6 HY do so many fail in becoming good printers ?” 

queries the cynical critic. Permit us to Yankee- 
ize by asking a question in return. Why do so many, 
fully an equal number, fail in all other trades and pro- 
fessions ?” 

Among the masses who study for, put on ministerial 
robes, or hang out their shingles as lawyers and doctors, 
who serve an apprenticeship to carpenters, masons and 
painters, how many in reality make their mark in the 
world? A safe estimate would be one in a hundred; a 
more correct one in a thousand, probably ten thousand. 
Run your finger over the list of all the names you have 
known and see if we are not right. 

In your salad days you were associated with boys who 
in time graduated as ministers. Is it not very easy for 
you to single out the isolated cases who became famous 
for learning and eloquence; to whom the intellectual 
world delighted to listen and to quote; who boasted some- 
thing wider that a merely local congregation? At school 
you fought your way upward with comrades who °..ve 
since been admitted to the bar. Are there any, and if so, 
how many, who obtained the highest eminence? At play 
you jostled and were jostled by those who later proudly 
inscribed ‘‘M. D.” upon their cards. Alas! how very 
few have a world-wide reputation; how few you would 
willingly trust to perform a delicate operation, or trust 
your life or the life of those you love when death 
menaced. 

And thus it is through the entire category. Those 
who reach the topmost round of the ladder can be 
enumerated upon your fingers, while the remainder plod 
along to the end, filling their places, but never rising 
above mediocrity. With this, natural gifts, aptitude, 
application, determination and opportunity has much to 
do. Many a boy has wasted years in endeavoring to 
become a musician who had no clearer conception of 
harmony than of the yet to be developed uses of elec- 
tricity ; many a one struggled to become a world-famed 
painter who had no appreciation of form and color ; 
many to charm the imaginative public by poetry who knew 
not—never could learn— anything of rhythm and rhyme ; 
many to become an orator who could command neither 
voice or gesture ; many to inspire others with spirituality 
who himself lacked the essential element of ‘“‘g ce.” 





| 


If with each and every other calling on this mundane 
sphere such is the case, how can we hope for it to be 
different with printing? To say that it requires as par- 
ticular mental organization and litheness of fingers as 
contemporary arts and avocations is to state a truism. 
Types, used as they should be, have many intricate com- 
binations that must be studied equally with soul-saving, 
law-giving, health-restoring, with building and color 
decoration. As every man cannot be a poet, so every 
man cannot become an artist in type and its accessories. 
This many a one proves by work. Nature fashioned 
him for a ‘‘ blacksmith,” and he clearly proves his right 
to the title by the use he makes of the various fonts 
intrusted to his uneducated, untasteful, bungling manip- 
ulation. 

The reason why we have so few masters of the art is 
plain. ‘The great mass of printers have not the peculiar 
requirements demanded by the business. In other trades 
and professions they might shine ; where type and press 
are concerned it can never be. ‘Too late in life they are 
forced to admit this, and some wisely turn their attention 


to more congenial fields, while others continue to plod 


along as best they may, never improving, never rising 
above the mere mechanical act of composition. 

The old rhyme our schoolmaster dinged unceasingly 
into our ears to the effect that ‘‘he who in writing would 
improve must first with writing fall in love,” holds good 
in printing. No man within our knowledge ever became 
famous as a printer who did not love the art. And lov- 
ing it he honored it. It became to him hope and incen- 
tive. He had for it the true sense of its importance ; 
the mental, physical and spiritual appreciation. Nature 
cast him in the proper mold. In another sphere he 
would have proven a dismal failure; in his true one he 
became a grand success. Think of Grant as a ‘‘ dominie,”’ 
Webster as a doctor, or Beecher as a ‘‘ house builder,” 
and our meaning will be plain. 

These facts are a sufficient answer to any unjust criti- 
cism of printers. There are no more (in proportion) 
indifferent workers among them than in any other business 
sphere in life, if as many. The ‘‘poor” ones were in- 
tended for other uses in the vast industry of the world. 
But they unfortunately made a mistake in the choosing, 
became the slaves of circumstances and while not shining 
as the morning star are to be honored for doing the best 
they can. None can do any better and until those who 
have a fancy to become printers are winnowed to fitness, 
printing, as all other occupations, will have its share of 
good and bad. 

But in any event it will be entitled to hold its head 
as proudly as any, be as beneficial, and richly repay the 
intelligent, faithful and earnest following. 





FACTS WHICH SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 
N Thursday, October 3, the noon mail delivery 
at this office contained a check for $100 from 
Moscow, Russia, and $65 from Melbourne,-.Australia, for 
subscriptions to THE INLAND PRINTER, in addition to 
$45 received from home subscriptions. Beat it who can. 
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tie Gordon Press Works, 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 














SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


NEW AND OLD STYLE 


i 
a \\K\ 


a0 = joe 
> FRONKLI 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


SER 





Our well-known New Style is built 
in five sizes, viz: 13X19, IIX17, 
IOX15, 9x13 and 8x12 (inside the 
chase). 

We are now also making the Old 
or Original Style Franklin Press with 
a ‘*Throw-Off” and other improve- 
ments, and of a class of workmanship 


heretofore unequaled. Sizes, 13x 19, NZ , . : 
1ox15 and 8xrz (inside the chase) “4S The attention of Printers is called to the 


NEW STYLE. 





fact that we make all the parts of the 


Gordon Presses interchangeable. 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Fc. ey) The use of our name in connection 
y fy >. with any other presses is unauthorized. 
, George P. Gordon was the inven- 
tor and patentee of the Gordon or 
Franklin Press and the improvements 
thereon. 
All our Presses bear the name 
GEORGE P. GORDON on the square 


girth connecting the frame of the press. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
Nos. 97 and gg Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FACTORY : 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY. 


OLD STYLE. 
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BRANCH OFFICE: 
152 AND 154 MIONROE STREET. 


a) CHICAGO. 
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Are-You-in-a-Ruk? 








JOME PEOPLE, loth to accept progressive ideas, keep pegging away in the 


same narrow rut of their predecessors. Others, more enterprising, avail 





themselves of every advancement, thereby securing the benefits of modern 
machinery. No one will claim that the printing press of today resembles very much 
the one in the above cut. The improvements have been rapid and beneficial. Now, 
why not in Folding Machines? It is possible that such is the case. You can readily 


ascertain and get full particulars by addressing the 





Brown Folding Machine (o., 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 
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An Invention of Great Value to Newspaper Publishers. 


THE KENDALL FOLDER. 


For Hand or Press Feed. Any number of Folds desired. 


. 
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When writing, please answer the following Questions: 
What make and style of press do you use? Average 
speed of same per hour? Is there 4% feet space in front 
of fly? Size of sheet? Is it quarto or folio form? Do you 
print both sides of your paper at once, working and turn- 
ing? Do you print heading page on first or last impression? 
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HE KENDALL NEWSPAPER FOLDER consists of a light 

but substantial frame, a series of rollers, tapes and knives, 

a light shaft and a time bar, which makes the machine run 
in perfect unison with the press to which it is attached. The 
machine is light enough to be easily moved, but substantial enough 
to stand any amount of running. It can be attached to any press 
in two minutes. The capacity is equal to any press. The price 
is less than one-half that of the folders now in use, and so low 
that the amount is soon replaced in the saving of labor. 

The frame is the same height as the tapes of the press, and 
the sheet instead of passing to the fly runs on to the row of 
tapes and enters the folder. The first series of tapes passes the 
sheet directly across the top of the machine. When it comes 
exactly in the center, the time bar which has been attached to 
the bed of the press comes back to the first latch and depresses 
the upper knife bar. This doubles the sheet between two rollers, 
which carry a second series of tapes running horizontally with 
the top rail of the machine. The doubled sheet passes down 
through these tapes just half as far as before, when the time bar 
hits the second latch, folding the sheet again. It then passes 
between another pair of rollers with the tapes at right angles 
with the last set, to another latch and knife, thence through 
another set of tapes parallel with the first, to the last knife, 
which makes the fourth fold, and drops the paper into the 
packing box. 

The folder is run with a small connecting belt, and the 
machine requires no more power to drive it than the fly cam. 


E. K. DUNBAR & CO., Sole Agents, 


170 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘BHE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


M174) PAV, 
AN iY 








AGENTS: 
F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


11 Spruce Street, - New York. 


CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St., - PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 





COURIER-JOURNAL 
JOB PRINTING COMPANY. 
Courier-Journal Bld., Loursvitie, Ky. 


J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CHICAGO. 








BOSTON OFFICE: 


No. 185 CONGRESS ST. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
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at left and in juxtaposition with every number, large or small, has just been perfected. Is 
taken off and put on instantly, This obviates the use of movable ciphers and disks of letters. 


THE S. K. WHITE 


An Automatic Serial Alphabet Attuchment, which shifts its position | . : : : 
SPECLAL. automatically for each additiondt dechmal, aa pvtuts the poe letter + Superior in Mechanical Construction 
f and without a competitor. 


























in hi 
SIX The | 
Radical Improvements. REPEATERS, 
SEPARATE 
Fountains for each ALTERNATOR AND 
Color of Ink. FOUNTAINS 


FIGURE HEAD are all parts of each 





More Easily Manipulated. machine 
FOOT AND POWER and 
MACHINES. INSTANTLY 








Superior Steel Heads. ADJUSTABLE. 


~ 
Machines with numbering heads of six disks like this : . = : : 
A497230 style of figures (with and without Automatic Serial | 4a Paging heads of four disks, me this 12, 34567890 
Alphabet Attachment) are kept on hand, and machines may now be shipped style, also kept ready for shipment: dad € 
complete on receipt of order. | 


Sate 000 enemas omneunan EARL B. SMITH, Proprietor, 118 Dearborn St. (Room 47), Chicago. 





AND PRICE LIST. 


The W. O. Hickok Manf’g Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








PAPER RULING AXACHINES 


— AND.-— 


RULING PENS, 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 


Paper Cutting Machines, Gauge Table Shears, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 

Book Sawing Machines, Rotary Board Cutters, Beveling 
Machines, Perforating Machines, Job Backers, Stabbing 
Machines, Jones’ Hydraulic Signature Presses, Back Forming 
Machines, Book Rolling Machines, Iron Standing 
Presses, Embossing Machines, Round- 

Cornering Machines, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 





Office and Works— HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 





. oy \ 


MONTAGUE & FULLER, 41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agents. 345 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Hickok Paging and Numbering Machine. 
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For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 








THE 


Emmerich Improved Bronzing « Dusting Machine. 


We manufacture fiv~ sizes, indicated by the largest size 





sheet the machines will bronze. 


No. 2, - . - - 25x40 ! No.4, = ~ - = 34x50 
No. 5, - - - 36 x 54 








Over Three Hundred in Use 








Now in use by all the large and prominent Litho- 
graphing and Printing Establishments in the country. 








: BY ALL PURCHASERS. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


E:MMERICH & WONDERLEHR, 


191 and 193 Worth Street, 
Write for prices and particulars. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 














No. 1, - » . 16x35 No. 3, ” ° - 28 x 44 ‘ 


CONSIDERED THE DEFINITION OF BRONZING- 
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ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 








i i PRINTERS’ ROLLER ESTABLISHMENT 


FEFTFF 


© Butiato Printing Ink (orks, 
E are now casting our Rollers in machines of our 


BUFFALO, N. Y. + + own invention (the original ones, patented 


September 26, 1876, and May 25, 1886—other patents 





_IN AMERICA. 





* FOR THEIR NEW ~~ applied for), and can guarantee results unattainable by 
other parties. We have over thirty such machines in 
SHMPLE BOOK {9} @) daily use. Our ‘‘Star” Roller Composition is generally 
recognized as the standard, and once used, will not be 


abandoned. Samples sent anywhere on application. 





+ + + + OF ART COLORS, 


WE HAVE NO EXHIBIT IN THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR USE ON 





BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 
49 and 51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HALF-TONE OR PHOTO-TYPE CUTS. 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
AND ORDERS SOLICITED. 





Otto Gas Engine Works, STEPHEN McNAMARA, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. SUCCESSOR TO AUER & MCNAMARA, 





——_MANUFACTURER 


Branch Office —151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


— == OVER 28,000 IN USES 




















Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in | Hamilton Block, Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 


| 
| 

clean, safe, economical and reliable. | ea fe I _ item A G © e 
| 








SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 HORSEPOWER. 





| OUR ROLLERS ARE USED BY MANY OF THE LARG- 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 OTHER GAS ENGINE | ae sche Sie Pere ee } 
Per Cent LESS GAS than ANY DOING THE SAME WORK. EST AND BEST I RINTERS IN CHICAGO. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 





(t)" point with pride to the record of our SupERIOR CopPER- 
MIxep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 
best patrons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 
pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 
If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 


CONNECTIONS: 
St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TypE FounprRy, Omaha, 
MINNESOTA TyPpE Founpry, St. Paul. 





Those DaLtTon Blanks (ten colors), which we sell, will take the 


place of Thin China. 


We have reduced the price to $1.50 for 100 sheets all around. 








Try a lot. 
We still have an excellent White High-cut Envelope, 
No 8620, ‘size No. 6, at goc. per M. 
No. 8620, size No. 6%, at 95¢. per M. 
Or a little better goods, 
. 2s oe No. 8227, size No. 6, at $1.10 per M 


No. 8227, size No. 6%, at $1.15 per M. 





Send for samples. 
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Bookbinders —— 


——— Machinery 


AND PAPER-BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


RULING MACHINES AND PATENT STRIKERS AND IMPROVED 
LAY BOYS, 
POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTING MACHINES, 
PAMPHLET WIRE STITCHERS, 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, 
PAMPHLET AND BOOK FOLDING MACHINES, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
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INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 
ROLLS AND STAMPS, CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES, ROUND AND 
SQUARE CUTTING STICKS. 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave. CHICAGO. 
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FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


41 Beekman Street, = 
345 Dearborn Street, - = 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR IN 1892. 


r would be amusing, were it not disgusting, to note the 





comments of some of the New York journals in refer- 
ring to the claims put forth by Chicago, as the proper 
place for holding the World’s Fair in 1892. Like 
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Instead of snarling at the proposition, the snarlers should 
rejoice that an opportunity will be afforded them of vis- 
iting their future homes. 

But from the standpoint of results, the crucial test 
of sincerity, let us see what has been accomplished. 
Without vaunting or ridiculing the claims of other cities, 
Chicago has gone to work, enlisted the codperation of 
her citizens, raised an available fund of $5,000,000, 
which she is prepared to augment to $10,000,000, and 
in reply to the bugbear of expense in transferring the 
European exhibits from New York, Boston or Baltimore 
to her borders, guarantees to transport them /ree of 
charge. And 
until New York can duplicate such efforts, modesty sug- 
The American 


Can any other city show such a record ? 


gests that in her case silence is golden. 
people are apractical people, and are very apt to con- 
clude in this instance, at least, that actions speak louder 


than words. 


OUR SEVENTH VOLUME. 

HE seventh volume of THE INLAND PRINTER com- 
T mences with the present issue. ‘To its advertisers 
ana subscribers we flatter ourselves no promise is required 
to merit their continued patronage. We know it is a 
welcome monthly visitor into thousands of printing offices 
in the United States, Canada, Europe and Australia , 
and that itis held in high esteem as a trade instructor 
is best evidenced by the commendatory testimonials 
To 
maintain the reputation secured, make it worthy the 
continued support of the craft, and keep it in the van of 
all printers’ publications will be our constant endeavor ; 
and in this endeavor we expect to be sustained by the 
aid of its efficient corps of contributors and correspond- 
No intelligent, 


progressive printer— either employer or employé—who 


daily received from all sections of the country. 


ents, of whom we are justly proud. 


desires to keep abreast of the times, can afford to do 
without it, and we propose to make it more indispensable 
than ever. More than this we cannot say. 

NO USE FOR APOLOGISTS. 

OR some time past several superzealous correspond- 
F ents have taken exception to our advocacy of an 
apprenticeship system and strictures on the specimens of 
botch workmanship which have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of THE INLAND PrinrER. There are 
none so blind as those who will not see, and as our 
reasons for publishing these specimens have been so 
frequently explained it would be a sheer waste of time 
to further attempt to convince men who are evidently 
impervious to reason or demonstration. If they cannot 
indorse an honest endeavor to secure a higher standard 
of excellence in the workroom, and drive the botch from 
a profession which he disgraces, we are indifferent either 
to their censure or praise. 

There are few young men now working at the case 


who do not cherish the hope that some day they will 
become employers themselves, and the first step to render 
such ambition practicable is to become a proficient 





workman. The pushing, successful representatives of 
the trade, especially in the West, are invariably those 
who commenced at the first round of the ladder, and by 
close application to business mastered its details and 
made thé most of their opportunities. The term ‘‘luck” 
is a misnomer—ability, either mental or mechanical, 
commands attention, and the services of a number one 
journeyman printer are always at a premium. We do 
not remember of ever hearing of a botch being offered 
an interest in a business in return for his services, but 
we can point to hundreds of instances where the skill 
and knowledge of a first-class workman have been 
accepted as an equivalent for capital invested. 

Again, what chance has a dolt, even if he stumbles 
into business, to become a shining light in his profession 
or successfully compete with a printer who is master 
A standing example that a little learning 
devoid of practical knowledge, 


of his trade? 
is a dangerous thing, 
if dependent on his own judgment he generally bungles 
along in a hap-hazard style, cutting rates and turning 
out work which disgraces the art preservative, until 
the sheriff kindly closes his career. Or, if dependent 
on the management of others, finds himself placed at 
their mercy, and, with the exception that the agony is 
sometimes prolonged, the result is generally the same. 
Of course, there are exceptional cases, as there are 
exceptions to all rules, but a retrospective view of thirty 
years confirms, in an overwhelming majority of failures, 
the truth of this statement. Ignorance has wrecked 
more printing offices than downright dishonesty, and it 
is difficult to say which is the most culpable or detest- 
able of the two. 

These professional botches and wreckers may be 
divided into two classes: (1) Men who have mistaken 
their calling, whose tastes, training, disposition or lack 
of education has unfitted them to become proficient 
printers, and who, had they been true to their best 
interests when this fact was demonstrated, would have 
chosen another vocation. (2) Blacksmiths who have 
never served an apprenticeship, under the idiotic plea 
that the American youth does wzof require the training 
received by his less intelligent European competitor, 
and, as a consequence, are Jacks of all trades and 
masters of none. We are now referring to those who 
claim to be practical printers, and who are distinct from 
those who are known as the amateur class. 

Under these circumstances we have no patience with 
men who stand in their own light, with the opposition of 
those who should know better, whether employers or 
employés, to the adoption and enforcement of a system, 
no matter by what name called, whose object is to sup- 
plant non-competents by a class of proficient workmen, 
and who attempt to justify their opposition under the 
balderdash claim that such a system would be antago- 
nistic to the genius of republican institutions, but really 
because it would be obnoxious to the smart Aleck who 
thinks he knows more at fifteen years of age than his 
father did at thirty. And until the time comes when 
both are willing to recognize a common interest and 











work for a common purpose of making the composing 
room a training school alike for employer and employé, 
strikes and bad feeling will continue to be the order 
of the day. 

These, readers, are a few of the réasons why we are 
in favor of an apprenticeship system and raising the 
standard of workmanship. 

THE ADVERTISEMENT OF TODAY. 

N advertisement is frequently the vail that seems to 
A conceal a romance in real life. 
afford a glimpse at the inner doings of the home circle. 
Others give an inkling of a drama undisclosed. _ Still 
others, and these constitute the majority, deal exclusively 
with the commercial aspect of mundane affairs. <A stu- 
dent of human nature, by perusing the columns of the 


Some advertisements 


. papers of the period, can discover in the manifold busi- 
ness contents and enterprises there represented, as well 
as in the varied wants and aspirations of individual 
advertisers immediately connected with the business 
world, a range that includes almost everything in the wide 
gamut of human enterprise and necessity. Business and 
pleasure, luxury and industry, there meet on the com- 
mon level which is supplied by the columns of news- 
papers alone. Every advertisement in the sixteen thou- 
sand newspapers in the United States discloses some 
phase of human nature or awakens a material interest. 
No country in the world boasts of more intelligent adver- 
tisers, and no country expends a greater amount of money 
for this purpose; the advertisers of New York alone 
expending an annual sum estimated at from $10,000,000 
to $15,000, 000. 

In order to make an effective advertisement the adver- 
tiser must, at the outset, determine what he wishes to 
He should say it tersely, and yet omit no word 
If a glance con- 


say. 
that is required to make it complete. 
veys the main idea, the mind of the reader, if interested, 
is compelled to more critically examine the advertise- 
ment which has caught his eye, and make himself famil- 
iar with the story which it tells. When this has been 
accomplished the advertisement has done its complete 
work. 

And yet many advertisers seem at a loss to compre- 
hend how to secure the purpose they have in view. As 
a rule a dozen lines judiciously worded and displayed are 
worth a column of crowded or closely printed matter. 
The name, location and article, or articles advertised are 
the salient features which should catch the reader’s atten- 
tion, and these can easily be rendered prominent and 
attractive without becoming an eyesore. Nothing is 
more offensive than to take up a neatly printed news- 
paper and see its otherwise handsome pages disfigured by 
unsightly display, more befitting a poster than the columns 
of a business or family journal. The former conveys an 
idea of business capacity, the other of vulgar ostenta- 
tion, and generally the difference between the bogus 
and the genuine. 

Again, persistent advertising is the advertising which 
Spasmodic effort in this direction does little, if 


pays. 
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any, good. It is the constant dripping which wears away 
the stone. 


less today may be effective tomorrow, and no criterion 


An announcement which may prove worth- 


of the value of an advertisement can be formed by a 


single or occasional insertion. If advertisers would keep 
this fact in mind, and exercise judgment in the selection 
of advertising channels, they would soon realize the 
value of such a system. 

To formulate and conduct a scheme of advertising 
requires brains and money, and to a certain extent the 
more of the former that is employed the less of the 


latter will be required. 


UR attention has been called to a statement recently 

made by the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Sun, to the effect that THe INLAND PRINTER 
became the official organ of the International Typo- 
graphical Union because it put its price lower than the 
Craftsman. 
scribbler obtained his information we are not informed. 
Suffice it to say, however, that this journal is the official 
mouthpiece of no society, clique or organization, and 
has never been a candidate for such position. THE 
INLAND PRINTER stands on its merits, and values its 


Where this veracious or rather mendacious 


independence too much to surrender it under any circum- 
stances. It renders a guzd pro quo alike to advertisers 
and _ subscribers, 
changing the policy which has characterized it in the 
past. The official organ, the Zypographic Journal, is 
published at Indianapolis, under the auspices of the 
International Typographical Union, and is ably con- 
ducted by Mr. McClevey, its esteemed editor. In this 
connection we may mention that at the Denver session 


and has no need or intention of 


THE INLAND PRINTER was recognized as the /echnical 
trade journal of the craft, and as such recommended 
to its patronage, an honor which is duly appreciated 
and which it will be our constant aim to merit. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PHALANXING. 
BY DUNCAN F. YOUNG, 

EN years ago, it was not every printer who knew 
fi what phalanxing meant. Now, however, there is 
not a printer in the United States who attends the meet- 
ings of his union regularly who does not know the mean- 
ing of it, and, perhaps, witnessed or experienced its 
effects. Everyone knows its benefits ; few appreciate its 
injury. 

Phalanxing has been a godsend to the latter-day fore- 
men of newspapers. We know that for many years 
Sunday papers have been an increase on the issue of 
week days and that Monday morning papers have always 
been the merest imitation of newspapers, being both 
small and containing but little news, none of moment, of 


course, being obtainable on Sundays. ‘These unfortu- 


‘nate creatures of necessity and popular demand then, 


have always been a source of annoyance to foremen, and 
have caused them to resort to all sorts of maneuvering 





in search of relief, the most successful of them being the 
phalanx. ‘The phalanx has acted no small part in the 
employment and retention of newspaper foremen in these 
days when compositors are to receive seven consecutive 
hours’ composition, for without the freedom to cause the 
number of compositors in an office to fluctuate accord- 
ing to the amount of work to be performed, a number 
of the employers of men now filling the position of fore- 
man will have at once become cognizant of their inability 
to continue to fill a place for which they were never fitted. 

The foreman has the same right to reduce as to 
increase the number of his force granted him by the law 
of equity. Deprive him of the right to increase his 
force except upon good and valid grounds, and the law 
carries with it the same government of the reduction. 
sut if this lithitation were effected and the present con- 
dition of newspapers continue, there would be more idle 
men during the early part of the week and those engaged 
during the latter part of the week would be overworked. 
Thus, it would appear upon a surface consideration of the 
matter that we have a choice of one of but these two con- 
ditions. We have to consider the two important subjects 
mentioned, overwork and idleness, it is true, but we must 
also bring our thoughts to bear upon the point whence we 
are to glean the information wherewith we are to fortify 
ourselves in rectifying this existing evil. It is not alone 
upon one paper that at times men are overworked and 
at other times can procure no employment whatever ; it is 
a condition all over the country. It is not among print- 
ers alone that this condition exists; it is among every 
class of wage-earners throughout the world. It is an 
existing evil which began not yesterday, but when the 
first piece of labor-saving machinery was invented and 
put into use, and has grown steadily with the increase of 
machinery. This machinery displaces men, and those 
retaining positions will not divide their work with the 
unfortunate. These unfortunates want work, and must 
have it, even at the sacrifice of a given scale of wages 
and the doubling of the reasonable hours of labor. 


Those holding the positions must yield to these reduc- 


tions or give way to the hungry applicants clamoring for 


work and a crust of bread. Thus, hours of work are 
increased, wages are reduced and more men, if anything, 
thrown out of employment by others working overtime, 
because the demand for work is greater than the supply ; 
because the supply of labor is greater than the demand 
for it, and employers take advantage of this crisis. We 
know this from the status of the printing trade, not from 
actual figures. Therefore, I say, we must bring our 
thoughts to bear upon the point whence we are to glean 
the information wherewith we are to fortify ourselves in 
rectifying this existing evil. 

Phalanxing will not allow of a correct knowledge of 
the employed or unemployed printers of the country. 
For a man to be employed every day that work is carried 
on in the place where he is engaged is to be evidence of 
his having a situation, and anything short of the comple- 
ment of days in the week prevents the employé from 
Men phalanxed, 


being considered regularly employed. 
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then, cannot be placed among the number of regularly 
employed workmen, consequently we are unable to learn 
correctly how many men are idle and how many 
employed in the printing business. Since. we require 
correct statistics of labor in the amelioration of its con- 
This 


would also apply to subbing more particularly, and since 


ditions the abrogation of phalanxing is justified. 


it is apparently a matter of impossibility to get along 
without subs, it is evident that we will continue without 
the actual figures of employed and unemployed printers 
in this country, and will have: instead substitutes and 
phalanxes. We will have to submit to the retention of 
incompetent foremen so long as it suits their employers’ 
taste and business to employ them. But we know there 
is a surplus of labor in the printing market, and to divide 
the amount of work to be obtained between those 
employed and those not employed has bothered the 
minds of men connected with the cause of labor for 
years, and the only system suggested was the reduction of 
the hours of work, and that has been tried by printers, 
and found wanting. Phalanxing has been tried all over 
the country, and has become one of the component rules 
governing the business at this time. ‘This being granted, 
if one day each week is taken off each man’s work each 
week, what is to prevent the deduction of two, or even 
three days each week ? 
Long live the phalanx ! 


have withdrawn from the market the many idle, suffering 


Through its means we will 


printers thereon, and when the labor market is cleared of 
its overstock, the wage-worker’s article of commerce, 
his services, will have become less easily obtained, more 
rare, more important, and consequently commanding a 


' 


fair price! Long life to the phalanx ! 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
NO. LIV.—BY S. W. FALLIS. 

NDERSON’S large cut of the human skeleton had but 
A few impressions printed from it when the block was 
broken by the pressure of the press. He was very proud 
of this cut, and exhibited the impressions from it to his 
friends with a feeling of satisfaction and just pride. 

He also drew and engraved on wood and copper 
illustrations for an early edition of Irving’s and Paulding’s 
‘«Salmagundi,” copied fifty for ‘‘ Emblems of Mortality” 
(Holbein’s ‘* Dance of Death”), done by Thomas and John 
Bewick, published in 1810 by John Babcock, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and republished by Babcock & Co., Charles- 
ton, and S. Babcock, New Haven, in 1846, on which 
occasion three of the c ‘epresenting Adam and Eve in 
various situations were omitted for reasons of propriety. 
The last cut was also omitted, being apparently obscure 
in its design to the American reader. 

Anderson undertook the reproduction of Bewick’s 
‘‘Quadrupeds,” three hundred cuts, for David Longworth, 
in 1802. A copy of this book is in the Society Library 
of New York. 

At this early period the process of transferring was 
unknown and Anderson copied these cuts by redrawing 
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them on the wood, and, considering the manntr of this 
reproduction, they are remarkably close copies of the 
originals, varying somewhat in point of excellence of 
engraving, but all very faithful in drawing. The general 
spirit of Bewick’s cuts was well preserved, with the excep- 
tion of a little tameness in color, which had the effect of 
giving less strength and vigor to them, yet showing a real 
artistic perception of their best qualities. 

About this time he also engraved for Longworth the 
‘‘Fables of Flora,” head vignettes on copper and tail 
pieces on wood. He also speaks (in a brief sketch of his 
own life, written by him in 1848, in the seventy-third 
year of his age) of Mr. Samuel Wood as one of his ‘‘ most 
constant employers.” ‘This was about the period of 1800, 
or later, as Wood was still in business twenty years later. 
Anderson says, ‘‘I did an infinity of cuts for his excellent 
set of small books.” 

In 1812 he engraved a dozen cuts for a ‘‘Shakes- 
peare” for Monroe & Francis, copied from cuts by John 
Thompson, after designs by Thurston. ‘These are notice- 
able for their few departures from the style of his favorite 
3ewick. ‘The originals were in the manner of Thurston’s 
drawing, a rich crossed black line, or cross-hatching, 
while Anderson kept the general order of lines, but cut out 
the cross-hatching, doing the work in that much more 
simple manner of white line, though preserving much of the 
character and feeling of the original, and really giving a 
more comprehensive and pleasant effect and softness to 
the cuts. He copied also in a similar style a series of the 
‘¢Seven Ages,” by ‘Thompson. 

About 1818 he appears at his best. 
given by Lossing to four large engravings after the Ger- 
man artist, Ridinger, 9% by 12% inches, illustrating 
the four seasons. He also produced on a little smaller 
scale the same subjects from paintings by Teniers, so 
says Lossing. 

There was at this time, however, very little encour- 
agement for an engraver to execute this quality of work, 
and Anderson’s talents failed to receive proper appre- 
ciation. 

In 1838 O’Riley’s ‘‘Sketches of Rochester” is em- 
bellished with cuts by Anderson, Hall and J. W. Orr, 
generally buildings and street views, in most instances 
very stiff and formal. Those by Anderson are, how- 
ever, the best, with an exactness and evenness of line 
hardly to be expected after his earlier freehandedness. 
He also engraved at about this same date a series of larger 
cuts of old buildings in the city of New York for the New 
York Mirror. Also, in 1841, initial letters for Mrs. Bal- 
morino’s ‘‘Pen and Pencil,” the illustrations for Down- 
ing’s ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,” and some forty designs 
by T. H. Matteson for a ‘‘Shakespeare” published by 
Cooledge & Bro. in 1853. Later in life his handiwork 
appeared in ‘‘ Bently’s Spelling Book,” and still later in 
For many years he 


This date is 


a series of revolutionary portraits. 
engraved for the American Tract Society small cuts which 
are found in their earlier publications. 

For many years he was in the habit of producing a 
larger and coarser class of work, chiefly illustrations of 


‘append the word ‘‘ limited” to their corporate titles. 





the life of the Virgin Mary for Spanish printers in the 
West Indies, Mexico and South America. 
latest works were from drawings by H. L. 
executed for T. W. Strong. 

He was an enthusiastic lover of his art, and after his 
active life he plied the graver for his own amusement to 
He died in Jersey City, 


Some of his 
Stephens, 


within a few days of his death. 
New Jersey, January 17, 1870, in the ninety-fifth year of 


his age. (70 be continued.) 





THE PAPER MAKER. 


Those pieces of rag be quick and bring ! 
The dusty old shreds are just the thing — 
For pulp, for pulp, to record life’s wrong, 
For pulp, for pulp, for a poet's song. 
It comes out smooth, and glossy, and thin, 
From rollers, and wheels, and cylinder's din, 
For lords and ladies their notes to indite ; 
For petty poets, who scrawl by night, 
And newspaper scribblers who bluster and blow ; 
For little love-letters where compliments grow ; 
And stories in which the afflictions of men 
Are wretchedly told by an unskillful pen. 
On just such rags as once wiped away 
The tears whereat thou weepest today. 
—‘' Songs of Toil,” by Carmen Sylva. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD “LIMITED,” AS 
APPLIED TO CORPORATIONS. 


It has become somewhat common nowadays to see the word 
‘‘limited,” in parentheses, after the titles of corporations, and it 
is safe to say that people generally do not understand the signifi- 
cance of this term, though, of course, business men do. An 
explanation of it, as stated in one of our exchanges, may, there- 
fore, be of general interest. The old principle of corporations 
created by legislative act was that the entire property of every 
stockholder was liable for the debts of the company, as the whole 
property of every member of a general partnership is still liable 
for the debts of the firm. The system made every shareholder 
responsible for bad management, of which he might not be guilty, 
and deterred wealthy men from becoming interested in the shares 
of corporations. To remove this objection the principle of limited 
responsibility was introduced, and in order to notify the public 
that only the separate property of the corporation was liable for 
the debts of the corporation, the ‘English law requires that the 
word ‘‘limited” shall be used in every case by the company in 
connection with its title. Most American corporations are con- 
stituted on the principle of limited liability, and but few, if any, 
of the states enjoin-the companies formed under their laws to 
The matter 
is so generally understood in this country by business men, how- 
ever, that it is not deemed necessary, though many companies do 
it of their own accord. 

The most noteworthy exception to the general rule is the case 
of the national bank, but even in this instance the liability is 
limited to an amount equal to the par value of the shares held. 
That is, if the national bank fails, each stockholder may not only 
lose what he has invested, but $100 more for each share of the stock 
he holds, if so much is necessary to pay the debts of the bank. 
Until within a few years ail Scottish banks were organized with 
unlimited liability, and when, some eight or ten years ago, a 
Glasgow bank failed disastrously, there were cases of men who 
only owned a share or two, valued before the failure at not much 
more than $100, who were assessed thousands of pounds sterling 
to meet the debts of the bank. Since that time the Scottish banks 
have been allowed to reorganize on a limited liability basis.— 


Scientific American. 
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FAIRY TALES. 
Specimen of Ives’ Process Engraving, by Crosscup & WEstT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
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LOGOGRAPHY OR LOGOTYPES.~” 


BY J. BEDFORD LENO, LONDON. 


VER since printing began, and even before it was known in 
any of its present forms, the desire existed to lessen the time 
expended in the conveying of information. To think is one 

thing; to convey the outcome of such thinking to another or 
others is a different matter, while both involve labor,. mental or 
physical. With regard to the first, no mechanical help can be 
given ; still something akin to it, judged by results, is doubtless 
found in the adoption of less wasteful methods. The merits of 
each of these has often been explained to the satisfaction of their 
respective advocates, but seldom to that of those who have list- 
ened to or read their lucubrations. It is not, however, with 
thought or processes of thinking that I propose to deal. Either is 
outside the purpose that led to the starting of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 

To come closer to the subject with which I propose to deal, are 
not contractions used in the most ancient documents for conveying 
thought that we possess or have access to? In impressions of 
baked bricks, on inscribed papyrus, on metals, on ancient parch- 
ments, evidences are to be found of this desire to save labor and 
time in each process and all processes of conveying the result of 
the employment of the thinking powers. In old legal deeds this 
is especially observable. Inasmuch as the introduction of print- 
ing did not allay this desire, or necessity, if any should prefer the 
word, it remained with us, and remains with us still. Stenog- 
raphy, which is much older than most persons imagine, proves 
this beyond a doubt. We have printed books on this subject dat- 
ing back to the time when printing was in its infancy, and it is 
easy to read between their lines that at the time of their produc- 
tion it was a matter that had been well and carefully thought over. 
If not, how is the perfection, at which it has undoubtedly arrived, 
to be accounted for? Longfellow has told us that 

“Art is long and time is fleeting,”’ 
and what he has written is as true of this art as of any other. 
Admitting that the newer and later systems are great improve- 
ments on their predecessors, still is it not obvious that the oldest 
methods of stenography were the result of long years of thought 
and the efforts of a succession of astute brains ? 

The early printers were too wise to imagine that a complicated 
system of stenography would possibly become available to readers. 
Even readers themselves were scarce in those days. But they 
were possibly not blind to the advantages to be derived from any 
method likely to crowd thought-out matters into a lesser space, or 
limit the sum of labor expended in the production of a book. This 
appears to have resulted in the production of smaller type. In 
this direction we appear to have gone to the utmost limits, and 
there are those who believe that we have already gone too far, 
and that the increase in cases of blindness is due to the employ- 
ment of type below brevier. 

Clearly, our next gain over space and cost must be looked for 
in some other direction. The size of the type must not be further 
encroached upon, for if there be any grounds for the warnings of 
trade alarmists, then the advantage is more than counterbalanced 
by the evil results that have ensued and are likely to ensue. To 
rob us of one of our senses, or to peril it is too serious a matter to 
allow of anything like indifference to the warnings we have 
received. 

So many things that were met by ridicule have been shown 
to be practical that wise men hesitate to condemn either by ridi- 
cule or otherwise. If matters go on as they have been going, 
persons will begin to think that the word impossible will have to 
be dispensed with. I admit that before I saw the first typesetting 
machine, I looked upon it as a thing impossible. That idea has 
been overthrown. It is possible to set type by a machine. I 
have still, despite of the upsetting of the conviction I once held, 
an opinion that it is yet a partial failure in practice ; or, to make 
myself clearly understood, that it will never supersede the old 
method. The opinion of one who was confessedly mistaken in a 
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| former attempt to guess rightly, is not worth much. Neverthe- 


less, perhaps, you will permit me to say that the reason why I 
hold to this view is because the working margin must always be 
limited to the capacity to read the copy. That is a brain process, 
and, I suppose, must ever remain so. All the mechanical 
arrangements in the world cannot dispense with it, at least so 
far as manuscript is concerned. Such machines, so far as we 
know them, are complicated and expensive. Is the margin suffi- 
ciently large to admit of their general use ? I think not, despite 
of all the recent puffery of the linotype, though possibly I may 
be again mistaken. 

Clearly, if it be found possible to find out a cheaper and a 
better way to set type, it will be adopted. No amount of prejudice 
will be allowed to stand in the way. The power that prejudice 
once held has been rudely shaken. It has been so often over- 
thrown by prior successes that it has at least been robbed of half 
its former strength. Yet it must ever be remembered that there 
is a distinction between doubt and it. I doubt that anything like 
general success will attend the employment of machinery in type- 
setting, and for this doubt I have given my reason. 

I may astonish your readers when I state that I believe the 
reduction of cost, or the saving of time in composition from man- 
uscript will come*from an older method or methods that have 
been partially abandoned. 

T have always had a fancy that there was something in the 
logotype system if sparingly adopted. It has appeared and does 
appear to me, that those impressed with a similar belief, have been 
too ambitious and that their anxiety to carry it too far has been 
the chief cause of failure. I do not propose to settle how far it 
might be carried out to advantage, but I do propose to give a 
few examples of combinations that I feel sure would turn out 
profitable. 

In the first place, I think it would be unwise to upset the case, 
that is, to greatly alter its present form, or increase its size. As 
it exists, it is quite large enough for the compositor to be able to 
reach its extremities without any shifting of the standing spot. 
That gives an advantage that must not be ignored. All I would 
do, is to lessen the size of certain boxes apportioned to single let- 
ters that will be less frequently used, after the combinations are 
made to form part of the font, and utilize a few seldom used boxes. 

I recently saw a system of this kind being practically worked ; 
but I have heard that has been abandoned, and I believe for no 
other reason than that which I have stated. The combination 
principle was pressed too far. Those engaged in carrying it out 
assure me there was a saving; but if a saving of any moment, 
why was it abandoned, or why were those who speculated in it, 
involved in bankruptcy ? I can readily understand the entice- 
ments to increase the number of combinations ; but, nevertheless, 
it is unwise to give way to them, for every addition beyond a cer- 
tain limitation will eventuate in loss or complexity that leads to it. 
Clearly, no combination should be adopted that does not fre- 
quently occur, perhaps I should have written very frequently. 
Too great an increase must eventuate in a loss of time, rather 
than a saving of that precious commodity. Properly limited, I 
feel sure that a properly limited number could be used to advan- 
tage. Properly limited is easily written; but as you Americans 
are reported to say, requires ‘‘a deal of fixing.” This can only 
be satisfactorily brought about by extended experience. Of 
course, a combination can only be justified by its frequent occur- 
rence. In my article that appeared in your August number, I 
directed attention to the anomalies in one common tongue, and 
the inconveniences arising therefrom. I may add to those pointed 
out, by saying that they are more or less stumbling blocks in the 
way of the reform I am inculcating. If ‘‘theatre” was spelled 
‘‘theater,”’ and if ‘‘ full” was always spelled ‘‘ ful,’”’ when used as 
a prefix, middle syllable or terminal, a combination of ‘‘ter” or 
“ful” would prove a combination yet more profitable than it 
otherwise can be, and the same might possibly prove to be the 
case with many other combinations that wiil suggest themselves. 

Do not let it be thought that I am blind to the fact that these 
combinations would assist the typesetting machine, as they would 
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benefit the manual process. I, of course, admit they would; but 
that does not contract their value, whatever that may be. Indeed, 
it admittedly must be all the greater from the more extended use 
of the logotypes, if the machine should prove a success, though of 
the latter, I prophesy otherwise, not from prejudice, for I have 
none, at least to my knowledge. Neither have I any immediate 
technical interest, as I am never again likely to handle a compos- 
ing stick. 

‘‘ Fi,” “ff” and ‘‘fl” are typographical necessities as the ‘‘f"’ is 


now formed; I would suggest that the kern should be dispensed, 


with, as the long ‘‘s” has been, and the boxes used for their stor- 
age be devoted to prefixes, as ‘‘pre,” ‘‘ pro,” etc.; or terminable 
syllables as ‘‘ing,” ‘‘ed,” etc. Indeed, I would clear the lower 
case of the diphthongs, the bracket, the parenthesis, transferring 
them to the upper spare boxes under the small caps, and devote 
them to other often-used prefixes and terminals. A combination 
of “i” and ‘‘n”’ would undoubtedly be selected as one of these 
additional prefixes, and, as this combination is in itself a much- 
used preposition, it would possibly require even more than a 
or the next largest 


fourth of the ordinary space devoted to ‘‘n, 
boxes to the present ‘‘e” box. 

It would be easy for me to suggest many more combinations ; 
but Iam not to be tempted. Remembering the fact that my pre- 
decessors came to grief, or rather their systems, from attempting 
to do too much, I prefer to pull up short and to remain on what I 
consider safe ground. 

In reapportioning the space that would be saved by transfer- 
ring the diphthongs, etc., to the upper case, I would keep the pre- 
fixes and the terminal combinations together, say, the first to the 
left of the ‘‘e”’ box and the second to the right of it. 

In twenty-one lines of brevier matter, by measurement, con- 
taining one thousand ems, I find the letters that would be saved 
lifting would total one hundred, if only the words ‘‘and” and 
‘«the’’.were used as combinations, that is one-tenth of the whole. 
In another twenty-one lines I find the saving would be sixty letters, 
and in another forty. From the tests I have applied, I think the 
average saving would amount, at the lowest computation, to fifty 
ina thousand. In order to provide for the accommodation of the 
‘‘the” combination, I would take the necessary space from the 
‘‘e” box. Inasmuch as this combination would be also used in 
‘‘thee,” ‘‘their,” ‘‘them,” ‘‘theater,” and many other words, 
one-third of the box could easily be spared, if necessary, and, if 
not, some other judicious combination of which the letter ‘‘e” 
formed a part. In order to provide the necessary space for 
the combination ‘‘and,” I would cause the space now allotted to 
‘‘a” and ‘‘r” to be divided into three divisions of equal area, 
the first, next the thick space box, being allotted to the combina- 
tion; the next on the right to the ‘‘a,” and the next, adjoining 
the period box, to ‘‘r.” 

It is well known that the letter ‘‘u” always follows ‘‘q, 
except when used ina contraction. I would, therefore, have them 
cast together, and, if necessary, contract the contraction of esquire, 
‘‘esqr.”” The present box, according to my experience, would be 
large enough, or, to keep to one system of placing the combination 
close to the box holding the vowel, make use of a portion of the 
‘‘u” box. It will possibly be pointed out that in the case of the 
‘‘u” following a capital ‘‘Q” a single lower ‘‘u” would be 
required, and I at once admit that this is possibly fatal to dis- 
pensing with the single letter. Let it, then, be retained; but 
seeing this differently does not invalidate the use of the two letters 
as a combination; but if so, the disposing with it would have 
little or no influence in the general plan. 

The late discovery of this objection reminds me that there may 
be others that I have overlooked ; but, may I be allowed to say, 
that I feel certain that, how many or how few they may be, they 
will not materially affect the worth of the system, nor affect my 
calculations. There was never an old device, nor can there be a 
new one, void of difficulties. They appear to be inseparable from 
all proposed changes or new methods; but they will give way 
to the earnest thought of earnest men; that is, men who have 
determined to conquer, and these will, if I mistake not, be more 
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plentiful in the future than they have been in the past, or can 
possibly be in the present. : 

In this article I have incidentally alluded to the linotype 
machine. I should not be surprised if the particulars of a libel 
case, now extensively circulated, should furnish us with the means 
of estimating its value. The //aws published these words respect- 
ing the promoters of the Linotype Company: ‘‘ The Cottam gang 
is at its last gasp, and for them linotype being broken up means 
the beginning of the end. Take the enormous advertising of the 
last few days. What does it mean, but the manufacture of a boom ? 
If this glorious result is achieved the Cottam gang will expedi- 
tiously unload, and walk off so much the richer by their cleverness 
and ingenuity, leaving the gullible public in possession of com- 
paratively useless shares.”” Despite of this apparent libelous pas- 
sage, the case was withdrawn by the company! That does not 
impress us with the belief that the company has a successful 
article to dispose of. Whatever may be the merits of the machine 
in question, we English have been literally astonished with the 
amount that has been paid for advertising for shareholders, or 
rather shareholders’ money. 

There is this advantage in the system I have advocated. It 
can be done without promoters or special companies. Any mem- 
ber of the printing trade can. use it without let or hindrance, and 
any typefounder can assist them. 


BRAIN WORKERS. 


The Medical Age says that the most frequent fault of the brain 
worker is excessive application to work. ‘‘ The most intense and 
fatiguing of toils is pursued almost uninterruptedly, food is neg- 
lected, and the claims of exercise and sleep are but imperfectly 
admitted. Two hours’ exercise in the open air, daily, is probably 
a minimum, and might prudently be exceeded. The brain worker 
must live sparingly rather than luxuriantly, he must prefer the 
lighter classes of food to the heavier, and he must be very prudent 
in the use of alcohol. Tobacco and tea are apt to be favorites 
with him, and their immoderate use may require to be guarded 
against. It is a nice question whether he needs more or less sleep 
than other men. Many men of genius are light sleepers, probably 
in some cases a misfortune, but there seems some ground for the 
notion that more than a moderate indulgence in sleep is unfavor- 
able to successful mental effort.” 

A commentator upon the above remarks says that he cannot 
fully agree with them. ‘‘ Mental effort,” he says, and the Cincin- 
nati JMZedical News agrees with him, ‘‘causes waste of tissue 
elements quite as much as bodily exertion, and this demands a 
full supply of food. What with dyspepsia and absence of appetite, 
the results of deficient exercise, and the influence of preconceived 
ideas as to the use or disuse of special articles of food, the brain 
worker is very apt to receive too little nutriment to make up for 
the waste. Especially is this the case when he, unconsciously, 
perhaps, replaces food by the use of tobacco, tea, alcohol, or 
opium.” 

Some advise to go supperless to bed. This most medical author- 
ities of the day think is a wrong notion. It is a fruitful source of 
insomnia and neurasthenia. The brain becomes exhausted by its 
evening work, and demands rest and refreshment of its wasted 
tissues, not by indigestible salads and ‘‘fried abominations,” but 
by some nutritious, easily digested and assimilated articles. A 
bowl of stale bread and milk, of rice, or some other farinaceous 
food, with milk or hot soup, would be more to the purpose. Any 
of these would insure a sound night’s sleep, from which the man 


would awaken refreshed. 





THE American Stationer is authority for the statement that a 
party of Boston capitalists are about to engage in the manufact- 
ure of book cloth by a new process said to produce a cloth that 
will stand washing and is not affected by heat or cold. The 
process is the invention of an employé in a concern now making 
book cloth. The new cloth will be put on the market early in 


the spring. 
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Photographs a Specialty. 
(See illustration on another page.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WITH INCREASED SPACE AND FACILITIES 


{6} OUR WORK WILL BE BETTER 


THAN EVER. 


GET OUR PRICES BEFORE ORDERING. 





© John Royle & Sons 


i OF 


wo ROUTING 







SAW TABLES 
--PF Shoot-Planes, etc. 
ROUTING = ons 
CUTTERS _ LElectrotypers, 


Photo-Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 
and others. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Essex and 
Straight Sts. 








The CHEAPEST AND BEST in Use for 
+ PRINTERS + 








‘PRICE, 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GODFREY & C0., 325 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ROBB LLADLLLLADADD 44.44 4 oo on 4 














|_—voner TO BE MADE== 


| 

| A special and exceedi>.g:y valuable ‘‘ Wrinkle,” 
| by which orders can be obtained and money made 
| by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will appear in 
the next issuc of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


Annual subscription (:an be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), 50 cents, post 
free. Fretp & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, 50 
Leadenhall Street, Lonpon, E. C. 
NOTICE.—Spccimens of letterpress and litho- 


graphic printing, engraving, etc.. are noticed ina 
critical but fri ndly s pirit in eve1y number of THE 
PAPER & PRINTING TRADES jeunesse, and the Editor 
invites printers to send him, for this purpose, 


special jobs and also parcels of every-day work. 

















The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 


AND BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 





“« It has features of enterprise unusual to European Trade 


Journalism.”’—American Stationer. 


+ “It has no equal in Europe.” — Toronto Mail. t 
+ **T think very highly of your Journal, and read it with + 


great pleasure, as do all of our firm.’’—Morton, Phillips & 
Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 158. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: 


W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 24 Bovuverie Srreet, E. C. 





The only organ of the Trade 
T 0) in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and Books 
will reach a large and profitable market by adver- 
tising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND. 


BOOK OF ia IN 


FETAL ENGRAVING 


GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETc. 


= &£— se 


BOOK for the Apprentice, with Copies, Script 
++ Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, 


Cyphers, Inscriptions, showing how tolearnengrav- | 


ing, the kind of tools to use, and how to use them. 
With full instructions and illustrations. Contains 
also a synopsis of the different branches, and gen- 
eral information on engraving. Price, 50c. by Mail. 


For sale only by 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Cuicaco. 


ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 
A PERFECT SUCCESS 


FOR 
Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
Farm Use and 
Light Machinery 
of all kinds; 
also Boats. 


| 
| 
| 












1 to 4 horse power. 





| Clean and Safe. 

| Self-regulating. 
No skilled 

engineer required. 

Send for Circular. 


W.#H. ROBERTSON, : 51 x S. Canal St. Cileaai 





The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th, $2.00 
per annum. Single copies 10 cents. As The 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Journal 
reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising 
medium. Rates fcr standing and displayed adver- 
tisements furnished on application. Address 


CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK 





NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 

JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 


Paper ana Press 


A JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate Printers, 
Art and Society Stationers, 
Manufacturin ge Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 


Price, 25 cts. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 





By WILLIAM M. PATTON, PuiLapevpnia, Pa. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tie INkAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wire stitchers and general binders’ 
machinery, new and second-hand. 

Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
and dealers. "Special binders’ machinery. 
Send for catalogue. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 178 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS-—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H.,-publisher, 75 South St. Paul 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents,.Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Every kind, suitable for job or newspaper. 

Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 


graphic and web presses. Branch office, 65 
Third avenue, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis., manufact- 
urers of the Preuty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Only strictly first-class work done. Prices low. 

ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 

The Lovejoy Company, 45 to 51 Rose street, New 
York. 

ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 

Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. 
Office, 150 Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New 
York. Shops, Millbury, Mass. 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Berger & Wirth, 190 William street, New York, 
and Leipsic, Germany. Fine dry colors and 
inks for all graphic branches. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘Owl 
Brand” fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 4o La Salle street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 


York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut_ inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut "and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and Em- 
bossing Presses, Temple Court, New York. 
John Thomson, 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless, Clipper, 
and Jewel presses. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 

Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
First-class machines, all sizes and prices. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearboru street, Chicago. 








NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, C heapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8.1, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadeiphia. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
All styles and sizes. Can suit everybody. 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley ial cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L..- Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada, 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co.. 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and’186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line.and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. Send copy for estimate. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7,9 and 11 New 
Chambers street, New York. é E. Rhodes, 
president. Highest order of mechanical 
engraving. 


Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park iace, New 
York. John Hastings, president; A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY+ Continued. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
: TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 


goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 


cago. We supply everything. Call and see us. 

Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and _ printing 
presses. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 

Rosen & Jensen, 54 and 56 West Washington 
street; Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, cases, 
galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 

Walker & Bresnan, 201 to 205 William and 15 and 
17 Frankfort streets, New York. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phila- 


Bendernagle & Co., 521 Minor street, 


delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 


Berger & Wirth, 190 William St., New York, and 
Leipsic,Germany. Sole mz inufacturers of the 
Victoria composition and the Victoria Bianca 
(The White). 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
York. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 


cago. The Standard and the Durable, 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon. Sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 
STAMPS, ETC. 


Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber and steel stamps, 
— Stencils, badges, checks, etc., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
Ewing Brothers & Company, 2 Woodlawn 
avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Send for list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore Typéfoundry, Chas. J. Cary & Co., pro- 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltiniore, Md. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superier copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president ; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to tlie 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 pioneae street, Chicago. 

Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


— (A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. . 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manhattan Typefoundry, manufacturers of print- 
ers’ novelties, 198 William street, New York. 

Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Typefoundry, Nos. 
314-316 Eighth ‘street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper: facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Foundry and Head 
Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, Texas. A 
large and complete stock of types, presses and 
printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the 
largest and most complete in the United States. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Ryan Co., The John, S. W. cor. South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 

Union Typefoundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland 
foundries. All type and borders cast on the 
point system. 


TYPEFOUNDERS’ MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS. 


Nuernberger Bros., 76 Market street, room 311, 
Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle St., 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc. 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 

Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 





Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 





Valley Paper Company — 
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Holyoke, Mass, CSA. 


HENRY E. McELWAIN, Treasurer. 





Have you given a practical trial to our well-known brands of paper — 


“Commercial Bond,’ “Valley Linen Ledger,’ “Our Ledger,’ ‘French, 


“Old English, 


and “Congress Linens? 


All are especially adapted for 


the everyday needs of the trade, are of moderate price, acknowledged merit 


Sample orders secure trade. 


and deservedly popular. 
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SAN BORN’S 


STAMPING PRESSES, 

EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING 4%» INKING PRESSES 
MASHING MACHINES. 
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= a 
No. 5 Embossing Press (H a 
Our Machines of the above description are in use in 
| a 
the majority of the Binderies in the United States. (, 
References on application. » 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. i 
} 
| 





CEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 
| NEW YORK CITY. 


69 Beekman Street, 
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| - Ov special list of Holiday Stock 
% 


Lo Cuts is now ready. We will be 
1 pleased to send large specimen sheets 
to those who need them for the pur- 
pose of making selections. Over 3,500 
Stock Cuts for sale. Send stamps. 


MOSS ENGRAVING CO. 
535 Peart St., NEW YORK. 








S Ross Tew Process YE 
#€<7[, ann MOSS-TYPE PROCESS. 


i sqprior Substitutes ind. 
~ up ~ For Wood Engra¥i"s 









Send green stamp for circular. Send photograph, drawing or print for estimate. 





| 
| JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. GEO. N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER, 


muinors PA PER conpaxy 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Dak] SOY Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 
X24 Grtandt st NEW Ly | 

Sgus | ETC., ETC. 

SS ee a Sa ee ee 181 MONROE STREET 
ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES, , 


AND KEEP PROMISES. | CHICAGO. 
UPRIGHT MITERER. es RULE CURVER. 


$12 ro $18. 
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UNEQUALED TOOLS 


FOR PRINTERS. 












No office is complete with- 
out them. 















pur-: 












LITTLE GIANT 
RULE CUTTER. 







Other tools taken 


*S[00} 9say) Zurqiiosap 


‘uoneoydce uo 










in part payment. 


2913 JUS 
*S1O[OIIUL AB[NIIID BwUIOSpueY & Fajutid oieYy aA, 


Printers unacquainted with these Tools may 
chase them on trial. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


GOLDING & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 













LITTLE GIANT 
RULE SHAPER, 


' NONPAREIL 
. LEAD CUTTER. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ 
. SUPPLIES ..,.. 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER’S. 


our ANTIOUE AND LAID PLATED unezes 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 











LITERS Karen |, OROOKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | MSCAERS AER Ct cg 


” ANTIQUE, LAID PLATED 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. | HOLYORE, MASS. | HARDWARE ano SPECIALTIES. 

















INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 
IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER 9 WRITE US AND WE WILL 
* * * DOES NOT CARRY TELL YOU WHO DOES. 


ooo “WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING AT ALL, IS WORTH DOING WELL.” 
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» PRINTERS 48° BINDERS + | 
Nos. 181 TO 187 MONROE STREET, ; 


CHICAGO. 














WE DO ALL KINDS OF 


-“ BINDING: 


Pamphlet, Book, Blank-Book, 


zTc.——_— 











Sas WE DO ALL KINDS OF 


- PRINTING «» 


Railroad, Commercial, Catalogue, 
ETC. 
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COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK AND BINDING FOR THE TRADE 
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THE ROSBACK 
PDS ion JAMES ROWE, 
SEE FRFO ATOR ‘  (ForMerty witH R, Hor & Co.) 
p Has many points of 
superiority | 
— | PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 


GENERAL MACHINIST, 


Circular and Price List. 















Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
F.P. ROSBACK, Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
38, 340, 342 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, TLL. 77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Main Office and Works: pa pasar cual 


New York Office: 26 & 27 Tribune Building. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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THE [NlbAND DRINTER. 


A. C. CAMERON, EDITOR. 








ITH the October, 1889, number THE INLAND PRINTER begins its seventh year. It is the intention 
of the publishers to make Vol. VII of this journal surpass any of its predecessors in the tone of its 
editorials and original articles, character of its contributions, extent and value of its correspondence, beauty 
of its illustrations, and general excellence of its typography. No effort will be spared to make it of more 
value to the employer and employed, more beneficial to its advertisers, than in the past, and prove a welcome 


visitant in offices and homes of all engaged or interested in the printing and kindred trades. 


— 
a TO THE EMPLOYER VOLUME TO THE PRESSMAN 


It affords information to be obtained in no other Its every page is a delight and a study, the press- 
publication ; suggestions as to managing offices VI | work being pronounced by the trade superior 





successfully, hints in regard to estimating on to anything heretofore produced. Articles on 
work, ideas about supervision of the various care of rollers, electricity in the pressroom, 
departments, reports of late inventions in print- making ready, mixing colors, etc., will appear 
ing, and other matters of interest. from month to month. 
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TO THE COMPOSITOR 4 ¢ TO THE APPRENTICE 
It offers items of news from correspondents ; CLUB RATES. P Desirous of coming to the front and taking his 
everywhere, business outlook in different cities, < a place with thorough workmen, in addition to 
giving state of trade and other interesting notes, | é its practical articles on printing, it shows from 
biographical sketches, with portraits of promi- co A SPECIAL RATE OF $1.50 PER YEAR , time to time reproductions of amateur and 
nent printers connected with organized labor, ; | : A é poorly executed jobs with same matter dis- 
specimens of printing in black and colors, dia- 5 | Will be made to clubs of six or more | ¢ played as it should be upon opposite pages— 
grams of imposition, etc. ) | subscribers. ? an object lesson that cannot fail to be beneficial. 
> | Proprietors of offices should take the | ¢ 
j ) | paper themselves and induce their men ( \ 
= Ax be H E 7 | to do so. It will be money well spent, ¢ BRI HTE BA i 
G G R » as the ideas derived from a perusal of | ¢ G R ), 
ae : ee ee > | its pages will make them more efficient } hn c = 
| ) | workmen, and enable them to produce | 
TO THE ELECTROTYPER ; more perfect and artistic work, giving P TO THE ENGRAVER 
A _ each meg from sucha periodical can | 4 the office a higher standard of produc- 7 The illustrations in wood engraving and zinc 
co eel datas eon ya | ) | tion, and consequently better prices. ¢ etching, half-tone and modern processes, and 
San ss yuh 1 as we e > F : ‘ é ticles descriptive of them will ye of un- 
. @ . oremen of offices, large or small artic escriptive e ull prove of un 
electrotyper and stereotyper. Machinery per- | ] : hi 8 a | usual benefit. New processes will be mentioned 
taining to his trade will be illustrated and de- > | can by little effort secure a club of six | ¢ as fast as they become known. 
scribed. ) | subscribers. It will pay to do it. é 
Sie eee > — ee ase econ eae 
A A + 4 + Gp + fp bp bp i Lp i be ti be Si be i be i 

















TO THE ADVERTISER | TO THE CESIGNER 
Desirous of reaching trade in all parts of the BETTER It gives ideas in regard to lettering, sketching 
world, it affords the best medium extant. THE and other branches of his work. Each number 
INLAND PRINTER circulates among the best ,) will contain something of interest and profit. 
classes of trade, and its large circulation in- Lo ~ Color blending in connection with designing 
sures a wide scope to advertisements appearing | will be touched upon, and useful hints given 
in its columns. | for producing best results. 
| 














Subscription Price, $2.00 per Year. Sample Copies, 20 Cents each. 


Foreign Subscriptions, Postage added. 





To old subscribers we say: Continue your subscription. You will like Volume VII better than you 


did previous ones. To all who are not subscribers we say: Try THE INLAND PRINTER six months or one 





year. Once tried, we are sure you will continue. 


Send Twenty Cents for Sample Copy. 


TIE INSAND PRINTER Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 


H. O. SHEPARD, PRESIDENT. 
C. F. WHITMARSH, SECRETARY. 


JOS. PEAKE, TREASURER. 183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


























Presses, Folders, Etc. 





| Hoe Rotary Four-Cylinder, 9-col. folio. Can be seen at address below, 

| Hoe Drum Cylinder, Four-Roller, table and rack and screw distribu- 

| tion; bed, 36x53. % 

Hoe Double Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 57x36%. 

Hoe Double Cylinder, box frame, modern build, two rollers; 
38x55, with folders attached. 

Hoe Three-Revolution, Two-Roller; bed, 36x54. 

Hoe Pony Press, Two-Roller; bed, 21144x23%. 

Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller, steel springs; bed, 
32x50. 

Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller, air springs; bed, 


bed, 


30x48. 

Cottrell & Babcock, Four-Roller, air springs, table and cam distribu- 
tion, governor attachment and geared sliders. 

Campbell Two-Revolution, double ender; bed, 28x41. 

Taylor Double Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 35x52. 

Taylor Three-Revolution, Two-Roller; bed, 36x54. 

Taylor Three-Revolution, Two-Roller; bed, 32x46. 


tion; bed, 35x52. 

| Taylor Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 30144x47. 

Cranston Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller, table distribution; bed, 32x48. 

Potter Drum Cylinder, Two-Roller; bed, 36x41. 

Campbell Country Press, 7 col. quarto. 

Guernsey Small Cylinder, with impression throw-off, Two-Roller ; 
bed, 3044x434. 

| Washington Hand Presses, all sizes. 

Job Presses, all sizes and makes. 

Adams Book Press; platen, 20x25. 

Adams Book Press; platen, 37x25. 

Brown Folding Machine, 7 col. quarto with paster and trimmer, hand 

| feed. 

Dexter Folder, 4 folds, 40x56, paster and trimmer, to attach to press. 

Dexter Folding Machine, 4 folds, 36x49, paster and trimmer, to attach 
to press. 

| Dexter Folder, with paster and trimmer, hand feed, 36x49. 

| Stonemetz Folder, 8-page, with paster and trimmer. 

Stonemetz Folding Machine, 3 folds, 26x4o. 

Forsaith Folding Machine, 4 folds, 36x48. 

| Chambers Folding Machine, 16 pages, with paster, 40x56. 

| Chambers Folding Machine, 3 and 4 folds, 33x46. 

| Chambers Fast Rotary Folder, 33x46, 5 folds. 

Sanborn ‘“‘Star’’ Cutter, steam and hand power, 36 inches. 


Agents for the “DEXTER” FOLDER. 





EWING BROS. & COMPANY, 


Boston Office: 50 Oliver Street. 


Works: Eastern and Woodlawn Aves., CHELSEA, MASS. 


THE INLAND 


Taylor Drum Cylinder, Four-Roller, table and rack and screw distribu- ° 
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SEND FORK SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 
:s LATEST FACES :: 


AAAA 


ICSINSON 


aol |) VE» 


; OUNDERY 


AAAA 





N°, 150 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SET WITR QUAINT 4° QUAINT OPEN 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


GARDEN - CITY - TYPE - FOUNDRY 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


-—ALSO— 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 
DEVOS’ PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, 
Imposing Stones, etc. 
DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


IMPORTERS OF 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


FACTORY: OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


Gor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, 


TELEPHONE 1745. 


CHICAGO. 





UNION#TYPE#FOUNDRY, 


337 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


Before the ‘‘war’” is over, stock up with whatever you need. 
The present cutting cannot last much longer. 

We intend to meet any honest competition, and therefore offer 
the following discounts, to take effect July 1, 1889, and continue 
until further notice : 


On Our Copper Amalgam Body Type, - - 25 per cent Discount. 
On Our Copper Amalgam Job and Display, 30 per cent Discount. 
On Brass Rule, - - - - - - - - 30 per cent Discount. 


Our terms are CASH by the roth of the month for all pur- 
chases of the preceding month. On goods of our own manufacture 
we will allow an extra 5 per cent for cash within ten days from 
date of invoice. 

On all other type, supplies and material we will also allow the 
most liberal discounts possible, and on outfits and machinery we 
are always ready to give special terms. 

For old type delivered to us we allow 7 cents a pound, and for 
other printers’ metal 4 cents a pound. For old copper amalgam 
type we allow g cents per Ib. 

We believe we treat our customers as liberally as does any 
other founder, though we don’t say so much about it. Actions 
speak louder than words. We have no interest in any printing office 
and never had. Our own work is given out to first-class printers. 

Do not buy any type until you have sent for sample of our 
‘‘Copper Amalgam” metal, which is the best and most durable 
made. If you want the most perfect and newest metal quoin, that 
won't slip or twist a form, write us for a descriptive circular of the 


“BROWER QUOIN.” 
UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 
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A COUNTRY IDEAL. 


Halftone reproduction direct from photograph, by A. ZEESE & Co., Chicago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give names —not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. - 








AN IMPOSTOR. 


To the Editor + APPLETON, Wis., September 28, 1889. 
One J. E. Bayard recently worked the printers in this 
for quite an amount. He cx 
much as he can while doing the work and disappears 1’: 
before the morning sun. He is a smooth-faced, shori, i 
fellow, and seems lacking in honesty. He also neglects to pay nis 
board bills. It might be a good thing to warn the fraternity 
against trusting him in any way; especially if he opens up any 
advertising scheme to the country publisher. Yours truly, 


J.B. 


He does the write-up act. 


set 


FROM LOWELL. 





To the Editor: LowELL, Mass., September 30, 1889. 

Trade here is quiet at present; prospects fair for winter's 
work. 

An amateur succeeded in getting the French directory for 
New York and the New England states, getting it away from 
the regular offices. His bid was 25 cents per page less than the 
lowest bid, and if anyone went lower he would still make a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent from lowest bid. There are to be 2,500 copies, 
of 500 pages. His price is $1.25 per page, set in long primer. 
Paper was sold by one of our regular dealers at 434 cents per 
pound, which is 4 cent better than they would quote us. 

Shall commence boycotting all dealers who sell to amateurs, 
and if every first-class office would do the same I think there would 
soon be an end of them. Wishing you success in the years to 
come, Ss 


FROM DETROIT. 


To the Editor : 

The boycott which Detroit union placed on the Swday Sun has 
been raised. Ata special meeting of the union, held September 
29, and at which Mr. E. T. Plank, president of the International 
Typographical Union, was present, propositions drawn up in the 
presence of Mr. Plank and the officers of the union, were submitted 
to the union, in which it was stated that the managers of the Sz 
_ proposed to make the office strictly union. These propositions 
were accepted, and modifications attached and presented to the 
Sun, At the last regular meeting, held last Sunday, another prop- 
osition was received and accepted, and once more union men are 
employed in the newsroom, the foreman being a stockholder. 
The Sw is now a stock company, having filed articles of incorpo- 


Detro!T, October 8, 1889. 


ration. 

A circular has been issued by No. 18, stating that all differences 
that existed have been amicably settled, and the same will be sent 
to places where the boycott circulars were previously sent, also to 
the various unions, etc. 

Mr. E. T. Plank was a welcome visitor. 
friendships and made many new ones, and the impression he left 
was that he was the right man in the right place. 

Detroit union, at its last meeting, last Sunday, voted $50 for 
the aid of the starving miners at Brazil, Indiana. Quite a sum 
has been contributed from the various labor organizations of this 
city. The same has also been done by citizens. 

A new printing firm has been formed, namely, Fred Kendall 
and Irving Carrier, both active members of No. 18. Their place 
of business is at the corner of Jefferson avenue and Bates street. 

The Detroit typothetz is being represented at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Typothetz, at St. Louis, by Mr. Thomas 
Williamson, manager of the Free Press Printing Company, and 
John F. Eby, of J. F. Eby & Co. PA. 


He renewed his old 


LAND PRINTER. 








FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


To the Editor : New Or-EAns, October 1, 1889. 

The number of printers in this city continues to increase, and 
although business is fair, there is none too much work for the 
number here at present. 

The Datly News, a little evening paper which has just entered 
upon the third year of its existence, closed down on Saturday 
evening last without warning. It was not for lack of funds, for I 
am told it was paying expenses, but inward dissénsions which 
caused the proprietor, a former well-known politician, whose deter- 
mination (aye, stubbornness) is phenomenal in a sane man, to close 
for self-satisfaction, refusing to sell or to lease, even to the 
printers, although he is a confessed friend of workingmen! Soa 
plant which was worth, on Saturday, $20,000, is today worth less 
than $3,000. 

‘There is a rumor that a republican paper will be established 
here at no late day, and it is thought that it is a financial venture 
which will prove a great success. 

The former foreman of Graham's has taken charge of Hyatt’s 
office, and a man from Chicago, it is claimed, has succeeded said 
individual. 

A movement is being agitated to place upon the southern field 
of journalism a literary magazine. Some of its adherers are 
enthusiastic, but there are many who predict for such a venture 
a brief career. 

No. 17 has increased the dues of its members, and on the 
attendance of the latter at meetings the sum of 25 cents is returned 
to each one. A great many are opposed to this system, classing 
it as a subterfuge ior a fine, and a determined effort is to be made 
to abrogate it. D, F.-Y. 


FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
To the Editor : 

All branches of the craft are hustling same as ever, and lots 
of offices are putting on all the hands they can crowd into their 
establishments ; good workmen are as scarce as ever. 

El Sud Americano, the only illustrated paper published in the 
Argentine Republic, has entered upon its second year, and came 
out with a red and black cover, and nice clean white calendered 
paper for the twenty interesting pages, which every number has. 

Mr. Rudolfo Laass, the director of the C. S. A. de B. de B. 
has gone to Europe, and will make a call to the United States to 
buy machinery and employ hands for all branches of this mam- 
moth establishment —all such machines and hands to start in the 
grand building which this company have had erected for that pur- 


BuENos ArRES, August 5, 1889. 


pose. re 

Among many of the changes which have taken place in this 
country in the printing and publishing line are a new weekly paper 
called the Oéserver (English); the Za Veloce, a weekly (Spanish). 
The Southern Cross has enlarged its size and comes out better 
printed. 

On Sunday, August 18, the American Base Ball Club, of 
Buenos Aires, went up to Rosario to play a game with the base 
ball club there, and beat them 1o to 33. They had quite a nice 
time, and champagne flowed like water for awhile. 

A new time card has been put up by the C. S. A. de B. de B., 
which makes nine hours a day’s work, as follows: From 7 to 
II A.M. and 1 to 6 P.M., giving all hands two hours for noon. 

There is some talk down here of having a world’s exposition 
in 1891 at Buenos Aires, and American manufacturers ought to 
keep their eyes open and make a showing down here. 

I have received a great many letters from manufacturers, and 
have answered all to the best of my ability. I have written them 
where they could place their agencies, and have also suggested 
several other ways of reaching the trade here, but up to present 
have seen nothing of any of them. 

There has been something said of a new steamship line from 
the United States of North America to Buenos Aires, but the mail 
seems to take longer in getting here than ever. Why don’t some 





of those web perfecting press builders send catalogues and full 
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particulars down this way? I know they could make some sales if 
they did so. The hardest thing to get in this country are press 
feeders, pressmen and Gordon pressmen. A good press feeder 
can earn from $45 to $60 per month; a good pressman from $75 to 
$120 per month. There are always openings for that line of 
workmen, and they need no correspondence, but just drop in and 
strike for a job in any of the offices here, even if they cannot speak 
Spanish. All they need is to make themselves understood. 

I have not seen one press in this country which has a counter. 
All paper is counted by hand. Camphor oil is used in two of the 
largest offices here for washing rollers and forms. 

The offices of McKern & McLean have brought out twelve lith- 
ographers from Germany, all arriving on the same steamer. The 
C. S. Ade B. de B. have brought out four wood engravers, three 
phototype hands and five litho-engravers in the last three months, 
and have many more under way. It is very difficult to get good 
hands here; in every line of business good workmen are scarce. 

M. A. MILLER. 


FROM ATLANTA. 


To the Editor: ATLANTA, Ga., September 26, 1889. 

State of trade, more printing now than at any time before. I 
do not believe there is an idle man who desires work, although 
there are enough men to do all the work. 

The pressmen, pressfeeders, stereotypers and electrotypers are 
progressing finely under their respective charters. 

We have organized what we call the Printing Trades Alliance 
Association, which has adopted a constitution and is working on 
the right line for a better state of the trade. Frank J. Cohen, 
editor of the American Press, is the president. 

Hon. James G. Woodward is highly spoken of for the position 
of president of No. 48 next year. He is well known all over the 
country, and is now popular in city politics. He is now in the 
council, and will probably be elected on the aldermanic board at 
the next election. He does not let politics draw him from con- 
stant work in strengthening our union, nor can he be spared as 
assistant foreman of the vening Fournal, He is a good and sub- 
stantial man wherever found. Ss. 


ROLLERS. 
To the Editor : LoweLL, Mass., September 27, 1889. 

In your valuable journal of even date I see there an article on 
rollers by Brother Pascoe. Tosome of his statements I must take 
exceptions. He ridicules the idea of anyone using rollers for two 
years or more. Besides saying (figuratively) that a man must be 
a fool to believe such statements, I send you sample copy of our 
paper which was printed with rollers that had run twenty-three 
months. I don't for the life of me see any streaks where the 
rollers were cut or eaten away. I would advise Brother Pascoe in 
future to go a little slow, as even the ‘‘oldest”” hand may occa- 
sionally learn something from the ‘‘ kid.” 

Personally, I have been in the craft since 1874 in various states 
and various positions from ‘‘ devil” to manager and foreman, and 
I can always find something to learn, frequently from the ‘‘ kid” 
even. 

All will admit that in order to do good work it is essential to 
have good rollers. A great deal has been said pro and con about 
buying or making rollers. When located within convenient ship- 
ping distance from a roller factory, it is, no doubt, as cheap to 
buy your rollers as to make them with regard to first cost, and 
when made by a thorough workman from good stock (where they 
do not use the old composition from the large daily papers), then 
the life and work of a factory roller is much greater. Then comes 
the washing. I find that by washing, or rather cleaning, green 
rollers with oil, instead of kerosene or benzine, adds both to the 
life and other qualities necessary in a good roller. 

Have seen printers (?) clean green rollers with lye; have also 
seen lye used and recommended as a restorer. There is no doubt, 
if taken strong enough and rubbed on hard enough, that it will 
put a different face on rollers, either green or old. Jak. 

















THE LATE WILBUR F. STOREY. 


To the Editor: BERLIN, Wis., September 30, 1889. 

I noticed an item in the last INLAND PRINTER, taken from the 
Detroit /7ee Press, which states that the late W. F. Storey did not 
exercise supervision over the make-up of the 77jves. I presume this 
is true as to the later years of his life, but I have a distinct recol- 
lection that away back in the sixties the ‘‘old man” was a regular 
visitor to the composing room about midnight, and ‘‘exercised 
supervision” with all the word implies. This is impressed on my 
memory from the fact that one night when I was a new hand, and 
not up to all the ‘‘old man’s” peculiarities, I sailed down to the 
make-up table with a galley I had corrected in my hands and a pipe 
in my mouth. This was shortly after a small blaze in the office, 
probably caused by the throwing of a cigar stub behind the steam 
pipes among some scraps of paper, had resulted in an order prohib- 
iting smoking in the composing room—an order which received no 
attention except when Storey was present. I had never been intro- 
duced to Mr. Storey, but from the remarks he made on the occasion 
I had no reason to doubt either his identity, supervision or command 
of language. a, TX. 


FROM CANADA. 


Ze the Editor : BROcKVILLE, October 4, 1889. 

I see by a communication in the September number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER from Essex Centre, Ontario, that the employing 
printers and publishers of Essex county, in March last, formed 
themselves into an association for mutual benefit and protection. 
From the remarks of the writer, ‘‘W. H. H.,” ‘‘I believe it will 
not be long before other counties in the province will adopt a 
similar order of things,’’ it is probable that he thinks the move 
quite a new one in Ontario. But, as a matter of fact, some dozen 
years or so ago, the newspaper publishers of Lanark and Renfrew 
counties, in the eastern part of Ontario, organized ‘‘The Ottawa 
Valley Press Association,” with the same object in view as that 
stated by ‘‘W. H. H.” After a time the printers and newspaper 
publishers on the Quebec province side of the Ottawa Valley were 
invited to join the Ottawa Valley Press Association, and, still 
later, the association has included the newspaper publishers in the 
town ot Brockville, on the river St. Lawrence, which is connected 
with the Ottawa Valley by one of the branch lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Now, a movement is on foot to enlarge ‘‘ The 
Ottawa Valley Press Association” into ‘‘The Eastern Ontario 
Press Association,” to include all newspaper publishers east of the 
city of Kingston. There is, as you are aware, a much older insti- 
tution, ‘‘ The Canadian Press Association.” As a general rule, 
however, very few of its members who reside east of Kingston ever 
attend its annual meetings, which are generally held in Toronto, 
and only a few of the eastern men join in the annual excursion. 

From this part of Canada there is not much else to be said about 
either journalism or printing. The nearer one gets to the back- 
woods the greater seems to be the impulse to start a newspaper 
and job printing office in any place where there are anything near 
one thousand inhabitants. Some of these ventures are wonders in 
their way. They are largely made up of ‘‘ condensed news” para- 
graphs from the city dailies, and of ‘‘plate” matter. Ail their 
local news, outside of flattering notices of ‘‘ esteemed ” or ‘‘ genial” 
or ‘‘enterprising ” ‘‘townsmen,” or of ‘‘ highly accomplished and 
popular” young ladies, would easily go into half a columa of aver- 
age length. Some of them seem to havea fair supply of new type, 
including even some of the modern fantastical faces, but the press- 
work and the style of the jobwork are queer specimens of the art 
of printing. In all the villages with over two thousand inhabitants 
(with one exception) in the district there are two newspapers and 
competition compels the younger ventures to copy their predecessors 
and so present a fairly respectable appearance. Some of the older 
offices can turn out handsome and well-displayed posters and 
smaller work equal in style to that which might come from a well- 
equipped city office. 

The various contributions in THE INLAND PRINTER on office 
management mostly contain views on such matters as commend 
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them to old-style but progressive printers. But there is one point 
in newspaper management which I should like to see discussed. It 
is this: How far is it fair to the local men who advertise in a local 
newspaper, that publishers should give up a large share of their 
advertising space to men doing their business, or the greater part 
of it, in far distant’ places, at far lower rates than are charged to 
local merchants? This is justified by some publishers on the 
ground that it is ‘‘ outside ” advertising which would not be obtained 
at all if it were not accepted at very reduced rates. The cheek of 
these outside patrons, who always plead that they do such an exten- 
sive amount of advertising that they must cut prices to the lowest 
point, is astounding. Some of them, mostly proprietors of some 
‘‘ medicine,” offer less than a cent an inch for each insertion, with 
reading notices (changed each week) and a couple of copies of the 
newspaper thrown in, and wait a year before paying anything ! 
Such ‘‘patronage” is not worth having. Probably the papers that 
fail by hundreds yearly in the States are ‘‘ favored” with plenty of it. 
ALL-ROUNDER. 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 

Zo the Editor : 
Louisville hung the latchstring on the outside last Monday, 
and as a consequence our town has been full to overflowing with 
strangers all week. The fall celebration was the attraction, the 
fun beginning Tuesday with a magnificent trades parade, in which 
every class of business was handsomely represented by one or 
more floats. The day was made a general holiday by proclama- 
tion of the mayor, and it proved to be an auspicious opening of the 
1889 celebration. Wednesday afternoon a boat race between the 
noted oarsmen, Hanlon, Gaudaur, Hamm and others, and at night 
a flambeau parade by our state militia were sights well worth going 
miles to witness. Thursday afternoon, Mercury, the god of com- 
merce, and a portion of his satellites invaded the city, and 
demanded the keys and the great seal. They were freely given 
them. On Friday night the climax was reached by a display of 
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one of the most gorgeous pageants ever witnessed. Mercury and — 


his satellites took that well-known mythological character ‘‘ Sind- 
bad the Sailor,” and his numerous hair-breadth escapes, as their 
subject for display, and the twenty floats which were required to 
show it were models of magnificence. The souvenir programme 
of the celebration of 140 pages was printed by the George G. 
Fetter Company, and was a handsome piece of color printing, 
and their pressman, Mr. John A. Bohn, deserves special mention 
from the fact that he executed it upon a twenty-year-old two-roller 
Potter press. 

Messrs. William F. Brewer and C. G. Carothers, publishers 
of the satellites programme, covered themselves all over with 
glory from an artistic point of view, and financially their bank 
accounts received quite a boost. 

The Bremaker-Moore paper mill, which has confined itself to 
the manufacture of book papers, is experimenting on an order for 
writing paper, and, if successful, will keep up its manufacture. 
Du Pont’s paper mill is overrun with orders for common news, of 
which they make a most excellent quality. 

Mr. E. L. Cronk, who will be pleasantly remembered as one 
of the Louisville delegates by those who were in attendance at 
the Kansas City session of the International Typographical Union, 
has begun the publication of the Mew ra, a weekly newspaper 
devoted to the interests of labor. The initial number appeared 
on September 28, and its general appearance and contents were 
complimented by everyone. 

The following well-known newspaper men took in the celebra- 
tion last week : Frank Monroe, of Hopkinsville ; Thomas Powell, 
of the Climax Printing Company, Richmond; H. A. Sommers, of 
the Elizabethtown News; C. C. Givens and Urey Woodson, of 
Owensboro, and William Foster of Scottsburg, Indiana. 

Mr. Benjamin H. Ridgely, the accomplished editor of Sanday 
Truth, was gently reminded the other day that the editorial bed is 
not always one of roses. Colonel John S. Cain, one of our prom- 
inent ‘politicians, took exceptions to 77w¢h's statement ‘‘that he 
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would make a dandy Sunday school superintendent,” and a street 
fight between him and Mr. Ridgely was the outcome of it. 
Mutual friends separated the combatants before any blood was 
shed. 

Mr. J. H. Cullum, representing Ault & Wiborg, was in town 
the first of the month. 

Mr. Edward Davidson, for some time a valuable member of 
the Lvening Post's local staff, has taken editorial charge of the 
Pineville A/essenger. 

Mr. James L. Piper, the efficient foreman of Bradley & 
Gilbert's job department, surprised everyone about two weeks ago 
by taking unto himself a partner for life. Miss Ella Score was 
the fortunate lady, and Mr. Piper's friends, who have had him on 
their list of confirmed bachelors for quite a long time, join me in 
wishing him and his bride a long and happy life. 

It is said that Mr. Louis T. Davidson's recent six weeks’ stay 
in the East was for other than purely business reasons, for I hear 
that he, too, is to cast off single cussedness for married blessedness 
before Santa Claus again makes the little children’s hearts glad. 

Mr. John G. Metzger, of the Courier-Yournal pressroom, will 
be married to Miss Mamie Tilden on October 17. 

A company of English capitalists, backed by the snug sum of 
$18,000,000, laid the foundation for a town in the southeastern 
corner of the state, and called it Middlesborough. They built a 
tunnel at an enormous cost, by which means communication can 
be had with all parts of the country. A waterworks as weil as an 
electric light plant are being put in, a dummy belt road is now in 
operation and the town is less than six months old. To cap the 
climax a daily newspaper is to be published, and, looking to that 
end, Colonel E. C. Colgan, not unknown to newspaper fame, was 
in Louisville Saturday purchasing a complete outfit from Robert 
Powell. The coal, iron and timber of that region is said to be 
unsurpassed by any in the world, and the English syndicate were 
quick to discover it. Colonel Colgan’s daily is to be called the 
Cumberland Gap. 

Mr. H. C. Forsman, the well-known printer, is an ardent 
admirer of THE INLAND PRINTER, and in a conversation with him 
the other day, he said, ‘‘he could not see how any printer who 
desired to keep up with the times could afford to be without it 
even at four times its cost.” 

The Young Editors’ State Association met at Frankfort dur- 
ing last month, and the significant fact was developed that the 
journalistic ranks of Kentucky contained more young men than 
that of any other state in the union, Mr. Robert E. Morningstar, 
of the Bowling Green Progress, was elected president. 

The mail brought me the glad tidings a few days since that my 
old friend, William L. Dewey, of the Cottrell Press Company, 
was still in the land of the living and a constant reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Cate. 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


70 the Editor: WasHInGToN, D. C., October 14, 1889. 
The business outlook here seems to be assuming a more favor- 
able aspect than when we last wrote. Most of the book and job 
offices are doing a busy trade, and the idle printers that were once 
so visible on our streets have been agreeably missed, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional ‘‘ batches” removed from government printing 
office. The extra editions of the Star and fost during the Knights 
Templar conclave also had a tendency to ‘‘shake up some of the 
dry bones,” many securing from a week to ten days’ empioyment 
thereby. The penny /ess also increased the force to some extent. 
The Sunday Herald, now the only ‘‘ fair” 
city with no daily attached, is booming in every particular, and 
each succeeding issue is indicative of great financial success. The 
new management are congratulated on all sides for the resurrec- 
tion of this once thriving journal from the old rut in which it so 


weekly paper in the 


long followed. 

Public Printer Palmer is getting rid of a great many composi- 
tors; about seventy-five have been victims of the ‘‘ great ax” 
since we last wrote. The vacancies are being supplied by rein- 
stallments, and new representatives of the grand old party. Your 
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correspondent had the fortune to fill one of the vacancies a few 
weeks ago. Ere congress will have convened, there doubtless will 
be a great many more appointments made in the great workhouse. 

The new National Democrat has ‘‘come to stay,” and presents a 
very readable appearance with its large amount of brand new 
type. Foreman Wilson spares no pains in adding beauty to its 
mechanical make-up. The new issue affords employment three 
days for ten or a dozen typos. Good. 

B. F. Wilkins, book and job printer, opposite masonic temple, 
has increased his facilities for good work by the addition of a 
quantity of job type, and is now prepared to turn out as fine work 
as the best of them. Success, ‘‘Benny.” He has the honor of 
being a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, and speaks in the 
highest terms of that journal. 

We do not want to tire your readers with the ‘‘same old 
thing,” but we cannot but express ourselves pretty plainly in rela- 
tion to the cases of Foreman Riley, late of the Gaze/¢e, and Fore- 
man Branson, late of the Chronicle. These gentlemen, as we stated 
in our last letter, were ‘‘ ordered out ” of the above offices because 
of the resolution prohibiting the use of plate matter. At a later 
meeting they were granted $10 per week until they had gotten 
other positions. They were paid the above salaries for three or 
four weeks ; then a special meeting voted that as the relief fund of 
the union had fallen short, the pay of $10 per week should cease 
from that date, since which time Branson and Riley have been (as 
a Sunday contemporary puts it relating to the case) ‘‘in the 
soup.” It was naturally supposed that they would get all the work 
they desired, but, to the contrary, they got little or none. We do 
not want to criticise No. 1o1, for our heart is with them, but this 
action on their behalf does not reflect credit to them as a brother- 
hood, namely, to cease the payment of its members (only ¢wo in 
number) after having deprived them of their positions. We, with 
lots of others of the craft, consider this unfair treatment in the 
extreme, and is but encouraging them to lose proper regard for the 
obligation they sustained in the ‘‘ walk-out.” If the funds have 
been exhausted, the proper course to pursue would be to assess each 
member, especially those who so persistently toil every day in the 
week, rather than recognize the honor displayed by these two 
unfortunate gentlemen, by the way of giving out a day’s work now 
and then. For the good standing of No. 101 we hope that this 
matter will be attended to, and Branson and Riley yet be finan- 
cially rewarded. 

It has been reported authoritatively that for the past three or 
four weeks the ‘‘ make-up” of the Sanday Chronicle has been per- 
formed by a certain clerk in the adjutant-general’s office here, 
which is an open violation of governmental laws. If said individ- 
ual continues in so doing, he may at least suffer the loss of 
patronage at his ‘‘ Jim Crow”’ printing office that he is said to be 
running also in the city. ‘‘A word to the wise,” etc. 

The book and job offices of Judd & Detwiler, McGill & Co., 
Clarkson’s, G. Gray’s, Ramsey & Bisby’s, and other large printing 
offices here, are all doing a thriving trade just now, and anticipate 
a continuation of the same during the coming season. 

We have still a little more to add in relation to the resolution 
bearing upon the ‘‘plate matter” referred to in our last letter. 
This question is being agitated by veteran printers, and at the 
regular meeting of No. 101, held a few weeks ago, a resolution 
was offered positively ‘‘sitting down” upon the papers that still 
persisted in the use.of plates, and finally branding those offices 
‘‘unfair.” The papers that the resolution affected are the 


Gazette, Hatchet, Republicand Chronicle. The third named Sunday 


edition is printed in a book and job office, the type being composed 
by apprentices, hence the action of the union will ‘not throw out 
of employment any journeymen printers; the Chronicle is gotten 
out by his apprentices and his ‘‘rat’ printers. We have no 
acquaintance with the two latter individuals, but we are accurately 
informed that they both at one time were union men, but having 
little regard for principle permitted themselves to be branded the 
appropriate caption of ‘‘rat,”’ which title they yet deserve, and are 
unworthy the recognition of ‘‘square” typos. The ‘‘make-up” 
of the Chronicle, however, does not indicate a great deal of talent, 











mechanically speaking. The Gazette is still being set up by 
apprentices, three in number. No inclination on the part of 
Proprietor Morrow is being manifested toward making his office a 
‘‘square’’ one. Foreman Sampson, of the //a¢chet, still holds on, 
and refuses to walk out until he is officially instructed, and we 
sustain his case. The proprietors of all these ‘‘unfair” offices 
have been notified of the resolution passed. 

It is rumored that the proprietor of the Chronicle will put his 
office on a sound footing by paying composition™for the plate used 
in his paper, but we are not able to substantiate the report. 

Em Dasu. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor : BaLTIMorE, October 3, 1889. 

Jupiter Pluvius was supplicated in vain, his sée¢ volo, sic jubeo 
prevailing, for the rain came down incessantly for five consecutive 
days out of the six set apart for the September exposition. On 
the opening day, the occasion of the industrial parade, the weather 
was all that could be desired, and the display the best, perhaps, 
ever before seen on the streets of Baltimore. There were com- 
paratively few printing establishments represented, but the two 
floats of Isaac Friedenwald, that of Ronemous & Co., and the one 
of Goldsmith and Runkie, the latter paper dealers, displaying every 
grade of manila, book, news, etc., in an artistic manner, were highly 
creditable. The German Correspondent had quite an elaborate 
affair in line, representing compositors at work in the composing 
room, while the pencil pushers dashed off copy in the editorial] 
department. Baltimore Typographical Union presented two 
floats; upon one of these was worked a model of the web press ; 
on the other a number of typos were apparently busy at the case 
setting up ‘‘ bogus.” Along the route the ‘‘ prints” would occa- 
sionally distribute (?), that is to say, they would shower a hand- 
ful of ‘‘ pi” upon any gathering of gamins wherever the street boys 
showed a disposition to be especially noticed. 

During our gala week, the Great Council of Red Men of the 
United States assembled here in convention. At one of the ses- 
sions, the printing for the great council for the year was awarded 
to Shaw Brothers, of Philadelphia. 

The sum of $332,659 seems like a heavy outlay for a year’s 
state printing, yet.these figures are given by the superintendent as 
the cost of the state printing and binding for last year for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In a connection of the kind it may be mentioned that proposals 
for printing at the next Maryland legislature were opened at 
Annapolis one day this week. The bids were as follows: George 
T. Melvin, of the Annapolis Repudlican, $11,900; Thomas, 
Eavens & King, of Baltimore, $12,695; William M. Abbott, of 
Annapolis, $13,500; James Young, of Baltimore, $22,000. The 
contract was awarded to Mr. Melvin, the lowest bidder, who gave 
bonds to the amount of $30,000. The contractor is required to 
print 4,000 copies of the governor’s message in English and 500 
copies in German ; 3,000 comptroller’s reports, 1,000 state treas- 
urer’s, 1,000 adjutant-general's, 2,000 school reports, 1,000 insur- 
ance commissioner's, 1,000 commissioner’s of land office, 2,000 state 
board of health, besides the daily journals, bills, rules, yeas and 
nays, etc. All extra work ordered, whether plain or tabulated, is 
to be paid for as otherwise provided, namely, $1.50 per page 
octavo, per thousand, long primer type, and $2.50 per page, bill 
folio, for the first thousand copies printed of either, and at the 
rate of thirty-three per cent less for each additional copies. 

Within the past decade, perhaps no city in the country has 
made more rapid strides in extending the taxable basis than Balti- 
more. Not only has her outlying districts witnessed the erection 
of thousands of dwellings, many being of the best class, but the 
business section has also been much improved by handsome build- 
ings, which are not surpassed elsewhere in beauty of architectural 
design and appointments. But Baltimore is far behind many of 
her sister cities in a most important essential, that of manufact- 
uring. While an effort is being made just now to build up an 
industry of this kind, it is no exaggeration to say that her citizens 
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expend more money outside their own state for the product of 
other localities than do the people of any other city of any consid- 
erable size in the United States. 

While it might surprise many were I to enumerate the long list 
of articles of every-day consumption which Baltimore's business 
men purchase in other localities, which a little enterprise might 
see manufactured in their own midst as well, creating new fields 
of labor and traffic at home, it will suffice here to say that print- 
ing in general enters largely in the list to which reference is made. 
Not a great while ago, in visiting a certain city, something less 
than a hundred miles north of Baltimore, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find quite a number of printing establishments there 
overtaxed with work. I was not a little chagrined when I dis- 
covered the fact that much of this prosperity was due to the orders 
of some of Baltimore’s business men. This was at a time, too, 
that marked a period of great depression in the printing business 
of the Monumental City. It may be necessary to state that much 
of the work which was being done for Baltimore firms consisted of 
labels, embellished and in colors; a kind of artistic work which, 
I was informed, could not be readily executed in Baltimore. Asa 
number of printing houses elsewhere made a specialty of that sort 
of thing, having superior facilities for doing work of such descrip- 
tion, they, to use a homely phrase, ‘‘ knocked the persimmon.” 

In a conversation, yesterday, with a well-known paper dealer 
of this city, your correspondent asked the question, ‘‘Are there 
any paper mills in or about Baltimore ?’’ The reply was that, 
with one exception of something of the kind situated something 
like sixteen miles from the city, there were none. 

I am informed that about all the white printing paper used in 
Baltimore is manufactured outside the state, and that the freight 
charges average nearly one-half cent per pound. Here is a good 
field for enterprising capitalists. A saving of one-half cent on 
every pound of paper manufactured near Baltimore ought to 
tempt someone to ‘‘set the mill agoing.” Prices for printing 
paper range here as follows: No. 1, best grade, news, 434 cents ; 
low grade, news, 4 and 4% cents; book, 5 to 64% cents per pound. 

A sixteen-page illustrated weekly is a new enterprise contem- 
plated by a number of Baltimore newspaper men. One of the 
parties interested informed me this much, but declines to be inter- 
viewed further just at present. 

Whether a long-felt want will be filled or not, the American 
Press Company, of this city, has just published the ‘‘ prospectus ” 
of a new magazine, the first number of which is due some time 
this month. The publishers say that the magazine will not depend 
for success upon the fame of contributors, as articles will be 
accepted on merit alone, without regard to signatures. It is also 
to have this unique feature, that no contribution will be accepted 
from anyone who is not a paid-up subscriber for the magazine. 
The first number, it is stated, will contain an unpublished poem of 
Edgar A. Poe. The publishers certainly deserve credit for entering 
this field of literature here, as all attempts heretofore to establish 
a magazine in Baltimore have proved unsuccessful. 

While the labor organizations in other sections were celebrating 


_‘*Labor Day,” similar associations in this city were holding off to 


demonstrate later on. This was done for the purpose of making 
one attraction more in the way of street parades during exposition 
week. When the day approached for the turn-out, the bone and 
sinew assembled with decimated ranks and umbrellas, conditions 
due to the muddy streets and the continuous fall of rain. Seventy- 
five members of Baltimore Typographical Union headed the 
procession. In all, about five thousand men were in line, who, 
after marching some two miles in the miserable drizzle, returned 
to headquarters and broke ranks. 

During our festive week the daily newspaper offices vied in 
patriotic rivalry as to which should eclipse the other in elaborate- 
ness of decoration. It would be invidious to criticise here, and, as 
comparisons are odious, moreover, let it be sufficient to say that they 
were the best dressed houses in the city. 

The value of time and prompt dispatch are considerations that 
well-regulated newspaper offices in these exacting days of journal- 
ism, if they would keep abreast of the times, cannot afford to lose 
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sight of. But a remark of the kind would be altogether gratuitous 
as implying that the Baltimore Suz is ever a laggard in furnishing 
its immense number of readers with the latest news. The fact is, 
the popular demand for this leading journal of the day continues 
to increase to such an extent that its mechanical department, for 
some time past overtaxed to meet the occasion, must needs be fur- 
ther equipped and improved. With this end in view, the Sw has 
recently duplicated its stereotyping machinery, having put in the 
latest improved rolling machines, patent drying presses, enlarged 
melting pots, molds, etc. An addition to the working force in this 
department has also been made. ‘These improvements will lessen 
the former time in making ready for the press after the forms 
reach the stereotypers from the composing room. Ten minutes 
are all that is required now for this work. Before present facili- 
ties were availed of, twenty minutes in the stereotyping room was 
the time. 

At aregular meeting of Baltimore Typographical Union, on Sat- 
urday, the cigarmakers’ plan of insurance received but one vote 
in favor of adoption; Cobb’s plan received four votes; 104 votes 
were cast in favor of the home, and 103 in the negative. 

Jobwork is reported as being very duli generally. 

FIDELITIES. 


OUR NEW ZEALAND LETTER. 


Zo the Editor: 

In the year 1881 the printers in several of the provinces form- 
ing our colony were working, each in their own district, for them- 
selves alone, while at the present time we have an amalgamation 
called the New Zealand Typographical Association, with branches 
in Auckland, Napier, Wellington and Dunedin. 

In order to set this retrospection plainly before the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, it is necessary to state that this is a very 
young country, for we have not yet celebrated our jubilee year of 
its occupation by settlers from England. New Zealand was sup- 
plied with its British settlers by means of a private company 
called the New Zealand Land Company, and occupation took 


WELLINGTON, September 9, 1889. 


* place in different parts of the two islands at times varying from 


1839 to 1842, so it has been decided to call 1890 the year of 
jubilee ; but we are to have an exhibition at the end of this year 
in Dunedin, which is called a jubilee exhibition. Of course, 
printing came along with our first settlers, and a few small presses 
were set up, which sufficed for a few years, when the demand 
arose for something greater than the single-pager. Dunedin, the 
most southern of our four cities, had the honor of producing the 
first print worthy the name of a newspaper, and, after a few 
changes in the title, the first paper continues with us under the 
title of the Otago Daily 7imes. This paper appeared for some 
time in the various stages— weekly, bi and tri weekly — but it 
was not until the year 1861 that it was published every day in the 
week excepting Sunday, and every day in the year excepting 
Christmas Day, New Year’s Day and Good Friday 

It may be interesting to note that we have no Sunday papers or 
editions of papers, and there is a very strong prejudice here to the 
taking away of the day of rest from the ‘‘ poor comp.” When the 
New York //era/d recently commenced its publication of a Sunday 
edition of that paper in London, several of our leading newspapers 
produced comments upon the incident, and expressed the hope 
that the innovation would not take on in the old country. Last 
month it was announced in Sydney, New South Wales (four days 
steam from this port) that a Sunday paper would be shortly 
issued. Instantly, upon the announcement of this statement, a 
stir was made with the object of putting a stop to the enterprise, 
and the result has been that the government has given notice that 
a Sunday paper will not be allowed to be published in the land of 
free trade. | 

After the Otago Daz/y 7imes, in the following year, 1862, the 
Daily Southern Cross arose in Auckland. ‘This paper had also 
been in existence for some years in the various stages of a news- 
paper’s life. We also became possessed of the J/ndependent, 
Wellington, and Lyttelton 7zmes and Press, Christchurch. The 
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two latter are still with us, but the /zdefendent went under some 
years ago before the New Zealand Zimes. The Southern Cross 
was swallowed up by the New Zealand Herald, which is the best 
of our dailies. : 

When these daily papers were given to the public — published — 
the demand arose. The supply was not so readily found, for in 
these far-away regions the intelligent compositor was not even as 
plentiful as stones upon a sandy beach. In those days members 
of the black art were at a premium. Many are the stories told of 
the plans adopted to get out an issue. Such as the boss going 
round to the ‘‘ pub” with any thirsty ones who wanted a drink — 
for there was the danger of their taking more than ove, and if they 
exceeded the limit —well, the mail would be missed. The trade 
was flourishing, the demand being greater than the supply, when 
the Otago gold rush broke out, and away went compositors 
to try /Aeir luck in a different kind ot pick-up, and instead of 
seeking after lead, they more anxiously sought after the ways 
of a “ad. At the time I am writing of, the services of printers 
was valued at such a high rate that 60 cents per thousand ens 
was paid in Otago, while 48 cents was the average rate. The 
present rates are from 20 to 30 cents per thousand ens. It was 
in these early days that the trouble arose which is now giving us 
that of boy labor. The men grew so inde- 





so much trouble 
pendent that masters could not depend upon them to get out 
the issue in time to catch the mails, so they were forced to train 
up those in whom they could put their trust, hence the cause and 
effect. 

We are now drawing near our point. As the years came on so 
did comps multiply. The lead they had sought in the gullies was 
of such a nature as to lead them back to their cases, where they 
piled up their leaden one thousands instead of those of gold. 
Then when the numbers grew strong the question arose, ‘‘Shall 
we form a society ?” Carried, xem. con. Canterbury formed a 
strong society in the sixties, Otago followed, with Wellington, 
Auckland and Napier coming close up. As stated in the first lines 
of this letter, these places were going along by themselves. Can- 
terbury’s society had collapsed, and had been societyless for some 
years. In the year 1880 an incident occurred which brought 
home forcibly to the minds of New Zealand printers (unionists) 
that unless federation took place they might again be threatened 
with the attack which was then made upon Wellington's strong- 
hold. A number of master printers from different parts of 
the colony came to Wellington and strongly urged the masters 
of this city, especially the government printer, to reduce wages 
considerably below what was then being paid, namely, to make 
a reduction of $1.16 from the weekly wage of $14.30, and 
reducing the piece price from 28 cents to 24. Fortunately, the 
Wellington society had plenty of money in the bank, and were 
able to meet the attack. They paid the passage of their unem- 
ployed to some more prosperous place, and by this means kept 
the supply just equal to the demand, effectually bluffing the con- 
spiracy. 

The difficulty being successfully overcome, a meeting of dele- 
gates from the different provinces was called in 1881 to draw up 
some form of amalgamation, and after the sittings of these dele- 
gates had extended to a week’s length, the draft of the Executive 
Council of the New Zealand Typographical Association as it now 
stands was drawn up, and shortly afterward the scheme was 
ratified by the societies of Auckland, Hawke's Bay (Napier), 
Wellington and Otago (Dunedin), and these societies are still 
affiliated. The Executive Council is a movable body, consisting 
of thirteen members of the branch where the council may be fixed 
during the year. 

I have in a somewhat rambling manner placed before you a 
review of some of the history of our society. It is a subject that 


has not been written upon for this journal before, and as the first 
information from the printers of any land to those of another 
country, especially when that country is like the United States of 
America, so strong in the unity of its craft, should be of a kind 
relating to its institutions, I have penned this sketch. I have had 
the matter brought up more forcibly before me because of a motion 











which was placed upon the order paper of this branch for discus- 
sion. The motion reads: 


WHEREAS, The New Zealand Typographical Association has been found an 
expensive and unsatisfactory system of administering the affairs of the 
branches, and it is advisable that the branches of the New Zealand Typo- 
graphical Association should-undertake the management of their own affairs, 
as heretofore ; 

Resolved, 1, That in the opinion of this meeting the New Zealand Typo- 
graphical Association should be abolished. 2. That all the funds in the 
hands of the officers of the New Zealand Typographical Association should 


‘be distributed fro rata among the branches. 3. That the Executive 


Council of the New Zealand Typographical Association be requested to give 
effect to the above resolutions. 

This motion was moved by the president of the branch, but as 
there was too much business of an annual character to do, the 
matter was adjourned for a fortnight. At the adjourned meeting 
there was a very good debate, but no vote was come to, the meet- 
ing being again adjourned for a fortnight. Tomorrow evening 
the branch has a special meeting to discuss new rules of the 
Australian Typographical Union. This latter body is something 
like your International Typographical Union. In my next I will 
deal fully with this organization, which is likely to be a federation 
of all the Australasian Colonies. I will also give the result of the 
attack upon our Executive Council. 

For some time past some of our newspapers have been the 
victims of vexatious libel actions, arising out of remarks made by 
individuals at meetings of local bodies being published in the news 
reports, which point is not covered by our libel act. The leading 
papers took the matter in hand, and the result of their agitation is 
that their case has been taken into parliament, which is now 
sitting. | According to the law of libel bill, introduced by the 
attorney-general ‘in the legislative council, fair and accurate 
reports of proceedings in law courts and of local bodies and 
commissioners’ meetings, etc., are to be privileged, and a defendant 
may plead in mitigation of damages that the plaintiff has already 
been indemnified in respect to the same libel. Two or more 
defendants in different causes for the same libel may apply to have 
the causes amalgamated, and in many respects the law is assimi- 
lated to that in force in England. Where the libel is of a trivial 
character and the defendant consents to be tried summarily, the 
court may convict him and fine him not more than £50, but there 
is no provision requiring a plaintiff in civil cases to lodge security 
as to costs with a view to preventing vexatious actions being 
instituted. 

The typefounders, machine makers, ink manufacturers, and all 
manufacturers in any way connected with the printing trade would 
do well to recognize the New Zealand and South Sea Islands exhibi- 
tion which is to be held in Dunedin at the end of this year. 
American type is very popular in this colony, and I am sure it 
would well repay some of your large houses to show their wares at 
the exhibition. The only way in which printers have a chance of 
getting your types or other wares is by means of an agency in 
Australia, whose house sends around a traveler once or twice a 
year, and I have heard complaints that orders given to this house 
have not been satisfactorily filled, owing to their not having the 
particular sort in stock. I understand that Golding & Co. have 
opened an agency in Dunedin, but if so, nothing has been yet 
heard of it. There is a good business here for an enterprising 
firm covering the several branches. 

‘‘From New Zealand to Lake Michigan,” by W. T. Locke 
Travers, F. L. S., author of ‘‘ Picturesque New Zealand,” ‘‘ The 
Life and Times of Te Rauparaha, Chief of the Ngatitoa,” etc., 
with a map. Price 4s. 6d. The above has just been published 
and is of the usual octavo size. The book tells of a journey taken 
in 1887-1888, and the writer is one of our ablest lawyers, an old 
colonist and an ex-member of our parliament. The only objection 
which I have to the book is that it bears the imprint of a boy-labor 
firm. Published by Edwards & Co., Wellington. 

A strong effort was made some twelve years ago by a few book- 
binders in this city to unite their craftsmen into the bonds of trade 
unionism. Failure was the result. But the idea still remained 
with them, and the men only waited for the opportunity, which 
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came last month. One of our masters visited the South a short 
time ago, and while in Christchurch he was shown into the 
ruling room, where he was astonished to see boys doing work 
which he had always had performed by men. Without consider- 
ing at all the fact that the office he was inspecting was notorious 
for its cheap-labor management, he made a note of the scene, 
and when he got back to his own establishment, upon his first 
visit to the bindery, he mentioned his wish to his foreman, who 
said that there was no saving by the substitution of boy for man 
labor. Then it was that the binders and rulers saw the danger 
they were in through not having a society. A meeting was at once 
called of all the binders and rulers in this city, where the matter 
was fully discussed, and the danger was pointed out that if the 
master pushed in the case quoted it would not only have an effect 
at once upon all the local offices, but would spread to our other 
towns. A committee was appointed to draft rules, etc., and on 
August 19 a society was formed, to be called the New Zealand 
Bookbinders’ and Paper Rulers’ Trade Society, The following 
officers were appointed for the year: President, Mr. W. Franklin ; 
treasurer, Mr. W. Jali; secretary, Mr. F. Chinchen (G. P. O.); 
committee, Messrs. Green, Hare and Vear. There has been a 
movement going on throughout the colony for some time past, 
and Christchurch, also, has organized with Dunedin and Auck- 
land, just waiting for someone to show the way. 
Tom L. MILLs. 


FROM MONTREAL. 
To the Editor : MontTREAL, October 7, 1889. 

In the Montreal .S/av of September 23 there appeared an item 
as follows: ‘‘Startiing Announcement.—In Wednesday’s paper 
there will be an announcement of a startling character regarding 
the future of the Sar.” The day above mentioned was awaited 
with a good deal of anxiety by the printers, who thought they 
would be benefited by the ‘‘startling announcement.” A good 
deal of speculation was indulged in, some thinking that the only 
startling announcement the S¢ar could make would be to make 
it a union office; others thought a morning edition would be 
the great announcement. When Wednesday came every printer 
in Montreal bought a paper to see what a great benefit the people 
of Montreal would receive from this publication. The scheme 
was announced to the people that hereafter continued stories by 
some of the best writers would be published every day. That part 
was very good, but to look at it in a typographical light, it was of 
no benefit to the journeymen compositor, and not one more will 
be employed. This office had a falling out with the union a few 
years ago, and the proprietor will not consent to bring his office 
into the fold again. Of the staff employed there are twenty-three 
female typesetters, eighteen men, six boys and four female proof- 
readers; of the above there are thirteen union hands. The time 
of composition is about six hours. The men receive 30 cents and 
some of the girls receive 29 cents per 1,000 ems, while others 
receive 20 cents, and some still lower, 17 cents. As you see, to 
some 2 cents above the scale are paid, which, in the eyes of your 
correspondent, is to take the curse off the others who receive 17 
and 20 cents per 1,000 ems. The average price of composition is 
about, certainly not more than 25 cents, three cents below the 
scale, which is 28 cents for evening papers. Our evening papers 
are not what they should be by half. It seems as if some such 
man as Pulitzer of the New York Wovr/d would have a good field 
to start an up-and-up paper, such as is published in the large 
cities in the United States. Such a paper would get the support 
of all classes here. The largest subscription list of any daily 
paper here is only 29,000, or at most 30,000, about one-quarter 
what it should be. 

The Montreal Gazette will issue a twelve-page paper on Satur- 
day mornings hereafter, which will make a little more composition 
on that paper. Most of the matter will be set up during the week 
as time. copy. 

At the regular meeting of Montreal Typographical Union a 
resolution was brought up to appoint a committee of pressmen 
members to formulate an English pressmen’s union. It will be a 
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good move as the pressmen have no union inthe city. There are 
a number who will join if a commencement is made. There is a 
French pressmen’s union somewhere in the city, so says the official 
journal, but no one seems to know where it is or who belongs to it. 

Some of the Montreal correspondents who write for different 
typographical sheets are reporting Montreal printing offices as 
being overrun with work ; that the times were never better than at 
present. It would be a good thing for the craft if such corre- 
spondents were to look around the city a little before giving such 
reports. They should not think that because one office has a few 
orders in that all the others are as fortunate. Men who have lived 
here all their lives report that the printing business was never as 
dull as at present, between fifty and one hundred printers are 
walking around the city looking for employment. Such reports 
are sure to bring men to an already crowded city. Printers should 
bear in mind that there are only two morning and two evening 
papers, and only the morning papers allow subs, and they only 
have twelve and fifteen frames respectively. 

The financial secretary, James Drury, of No. 176, tendered his 
resignation in September. His accounts were found correct so it 
was accepted, and Thomas J. Lundrigan was elected by acclama- 
tion to fill the remainder of the term. James Drury was a good 
man and will be missed from the desk, but we have one consolation 
and that is in Thomas Lundrigan we have an old-time, tried and 
true union man, who has served the union in the various duties 
assigned him to the utmost satisfaction of all. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is looked for with interest every month 
by the many subscribers here. A good many other books have 
made their appearance lately, but THe INLAND PRINTER will not 
lose any subscribers from that source. When one is approached 
their answer generally is that THE INLAND PRINTER is good enough 
for them every way. You can expect a large increase from this 


place for the new volume. I eee 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Editor + Boston, Mass., October 5, 1889. 

The appearance of the first cool davs of autumn necessitates 
the return of the lingering summer tourist, and business in general 
is looking up in consequence. This general resumption of busi- 
ness is necessarily felt in the printing industry, though more 
especially in the job and mercantile line, where business is brisk 
in most offices, several having all they want to attend to. Book- 
work, on the contrary, is flat, and the outlook doubtful. 

A few days since I by chance met a printer who in his younger 
days ‘‘stuck type” in the next alley to mine. I never meet 
‘«Ted,” for that is what we will call him, but the thought of one 
of his bulls comes to mind, and I cannot refrain from telling it. 
Ted had in hand the constitution and by-laws of a secret benefit 
order, which had been given him to put in type. One of the 
sections referred to the ‘‘fund for indigent widows and orphans.’ 
Great was our hilariousness when the proof came out from the 
proofroom, for Ted had twisted the types so that they read 
‘‘indignant widows and orphans.”’ 

An interesting case has recently been on trial in the East 
Boston district court. Mr. Avery L. Rand was the defendant, 
being charged with breaking and entering the junk store of Edward 
W. Fitzgerald, situated on Mill street, on March 12, and the 
larceny of six hundred printing plates valued at $500. This case 
resulted from the failure of the late Rand-Avery Company, and 
the subsequent sale of its plant at public auction. It seems that 
by aseries of ttansfers these plates came into the possession of 
Mr. James C. Jordan, and upon his being notified that a lease 
had been taken of the premises where they were stored, and that 
he must vacate in twenty-four hours, the plates were sold at 
auction, and Mr. Fitzgerald was a purchaser to the extent of 
$8,200. The testimony went to show that some of the plates were 
‘‘live” ones, while others Were ‘‘dead.” Those secured by Mr. 
Rand were ‘‘live"” ones on which no lien had been placed, and 
the gentleman only secured entrance for the purpose of getting his 
own property or that of his employer, and not for the purpose of 
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stealing. The counsel for the prosecution claimed that-a lien had 
been placed upon these plates for the balance of an account due 
the Rand-Avery Company, and held that the lien was transferred 
because the assignees had sold all their right, title and interest in 
the plates. The court decided that there had been no evidence to 
show but that Mr. Rand believed he had a right to take the plates, 
and, therefore, ordered his discharge. 

Mr. Elliot F. Soule, formerly manager for Messrs. Golding & 
Co., and more recently superintendent for Mr. F. H. Gilson, by 
whom he was secured to assist in the removal and organization of 
his new acquisition, has engaged with Mr. John Thomson, New 
York, to travel in New England for the Colt’s Arms Company and 
Universal presses. He is now in Maine expatiating on the merits 
of these machines. 

The electric motor which Mr. F. H. Gilson recently placed in 
his establishment is believed to be one of the largest in this vicinity, 
outside of the electric plants, and without doubt the largest in any 
printing office about here. Electricity is now a very desirable 
power for printers, as the power is even and the motor takes but 
little room. 

Messrs. White & Brown have also recently added an electric 
motor to their plant, and it is running very satisfactorily. 

The Sparrell Print is about to put in a new Campbell pony 
press, which indicates that business is good with them. Without 
doubt the quality of work turned out by this house is being appre- 
ciated. 

The Rand-Avery Supply Company has been having its usual 
rush during the summer, but a slacking up is expected soon. 

Mr. William H. Golding has returned from his trip to Europe. 
While across the ‘‘pond” he visited the Paris exposition, where 
his firm has an extensive exhibit. 

Mr. F. W. Fletcher has severed his connection with the Fort 
Hill Embossing and Printing Company. 

The Boot and Shoe Recorder office is crowded with work and the 
management is looking for larger quarters where their work can 
be handled to better advantage. 

Messrs. H. T. Rockwell, Frank H. Mudge, Louis Barta, J. S. 
Cushing, A. J. Wright, W. S. Best, Charles E. Wentworth and 
C. J. Peters, delegates from the Master Printers’ Club of Boston 
to the convention of the United Typothetz of America at St. Louis, 
left here this afternoon at 3 o'clock on the Fitchburg railroad. 

Ss. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, October 10, 1889. 

The printers, pressmen and cellar and top floor attachés of our 
newspaper and publishing houses are all busy on good wages, and 
have the prospects for a straight busy winter right through the fall 
and winter. Work is piling up all around us. New schemes, 
new books, new maps, catalogues, illustrated and otherwise, are 
crowding in upon our printing houses as though the people were 
famishing for reading matter. The newspapers claim their respec- 
tive circulations are increasing. The story-paper publishers report 
great additions. The school-book publishers show a remarkable 
increase in sales. The publishers of music have started in on the 
busiest season they have ever had. The theatrical bill printers 
are working overtime, and the little job offices that make their way 
through the world by printing ‘‘dodgers” are all having, for the 
time, being at least, their hands full. 

There is haste and hurry everywhere. Merchants and manu- 
facturers want their work out ‘‘today.” The jobbers demand 
their order given yesterday before the close of office hours today. 
The electrotype people are as crowded, and the process men do 
not know which way to turn. For all that, there are idlers, and 
ever will be. 

Profits are better. Book publishers are selling more books and 
are making more money. John D. Avil is just completing his 
seven-story building at 39, 41, 43 Market street. It towers up 
above its three-story neighbor like a giant. Avil is, perhaps, the 
most successful young printer in this state. Holby is his sleepless 
right-hand man. The Press Company is still in its old rookery at 











Seventh and Chestnut. Nothing is said openly of its purposes. 
It is owned chiefly, as you are aware, by Calvin Wells, of Pitts- 
burgh. The /ress is prosecuting Dr. Bradley, its recent Weekly 
Press manager, for alleged use of money belonging to the paper. 
The News is poking along across from the S¢av on Seventh street, 
not making much stir. 

Our Philadelphia editors have been left behind in the matter of 
foreign missions and consulates. The /xguirer has hardly made 
the impression that we thought it would when Elverson left his 
story papers to the care of subordinates and took up that paper. 
There is one trouble with many of our daily papers, and that is 
they have on them too many too young men. Now, youth is all 
right, but years and experience bring judgment, discernment and 
discrimination that are valuable on newspaper work. Every one 
of our city papers, unless we except the Ledger, shows weakness 
in that respect. Our publishers overlook the importance of 
experience, and too quickly accept the young man and his inex- 
perience, because, perhaps, he comes cheap. 

The bible publishers have done a good year’s work. Christian- 
ity is not a failure as measured by sales. Some very fine binding 
is being put on some of the work. Binding, generally, is im- 
proving, but our foreign competitors have advantages over us. 
The big publishing houses are crowded, and are making overtime 
on theological, medical, educational and art works. 

The weeklies and monthlies are all making money. The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal is creeping up to a circulation of 750,000. Farm 
Journal has 200,000 ; another paper, devoted to chickens, 150,000, 
and so on. We have a theater paper that is doing well, and a 
variety of other papers, all getting out with their paper bills and 
printing bills. 

The typemakers have been kept busy, and orders from country 
papers are abundant. The paper manufacturers are working full 
time and are adding more machinery. Paper making pays. The 
lithographers are also overrun with work for this month. Our 
branch of the Photo-Engraving Company is keeping up its end of 
the line. Process work is being improved, and Europeans cannot 
beat us much when we try. 

Railroad printing keeps several offices busy. Our blank-book 
makers report a rush of orders since September 1. Wholesale 
dealers in stationery are very active. Art stationers are busy on 
Christmas designs and orders for holiday delivery. 

The demand for ink has kept apace. We have several manu- 
facturers and they all report big sales. The salesmen are cutting 
into each other's prices. M. 


CARRIER PIGEONS AS REPORTERS. 

The correspondent of the Hartford Courant at Niantic, in a 
letter to his paper, writes: ‘‘Corporal Burpee, of Company A, 
Second, which company is commanded by his brother, Lucien F., 
is the city editor of the Waterbury American, and in former years 
had experienced difficulty in getting prompt telegraph and mail 
service for the delivery of his news letters from camp to the paper 
he represents. This year he hit upon a happy expedient in sub- 
stituting delivery by carrier pigeons. The experiment is a success, 
and every morning at 9:30 the corporal starts two birds, each with 
a dispatch, closely written on thin tissue paper, attached to the 
birds’ legs. Monday a telegram announcing the hour of departure 
of the carriers was sent to Waterbury one-half hour in advance, 
and the birds arrived one hour ahead of the telegram, thus beat- 
ing electricity in speed. The distance is seventy-five miles, which 
was covered by the birds in one hour and six minutes. It is an 
interesting sight to witness the flight of the birds as they ascend, 
and, after getting their bearings, start in a direct line for home. 
The idea is a pretty one, the service unique and the results satis- 
factory. The birds display almost human intelligence.” 





DurRING the past year the local unions under the jurisdiction of 
the International Typographical Union have increased the mem- 
bership 3,030 by initiation alone, the total strength of the entire 
organization now being 23,950. 
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CARTY’S PRINTING PRESS. 


Although many improvements have been made in the cylinder 
press during the past several years, thereby greatly enhancing its 
value, both as to speed and quality of work, the platen or job 
press has received but little attention at the hands of inventors, 
although the platen press is acknowledged to be a very desirable 
machine in every job office, and would be even more so if it 
possess some of the points of excellence of the cylinder press. 
Carty’s new press attains this end, which can be readily under- 
stood by a perusal of the accompanying description. 








FIG. 1. 


The above illustration is a fair representation’ of a working 
model of the press, which is now at the home of Mr. Carty. Of 
course, some improvement can be made relative to its general 
appearance and simplification, as is always the case with new 
inventions. The machine sits low—similar to the Universal — 
and can be built as cheaply, if not cheaper, than any of the stand- 
ard makes of platen presses now in common use, any machine- 
shop having the requisite outfit of tools. 

Figure 2 represents the fly-wheel side of the press, a number of 
dotted lines being shown to give some idea of the workings of 
several important parts of the machine, principally the form 
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FIG. 2. 


rollers which are here thrown out of contact with the other work- 
ing sections of the press, and which is better shown in illustration 
No. 3, which is here given. : 

By reference to Figure 3 it will be noticed that the rollers are 
suspended above the ink disk, in which position they remain as 
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long as the hand lever under feed table operating same is 
depressed. When the lever is so used the rollers‘do not pass 
up and down over the form. In this position they are easy of 
access in cleaning, or when the press is not in operation, or 
when the fountain roller is placing ink on the disk when it is 
desired to distribute the ink on the disk without rolling the form. 


Its operation is plainly understood. 


ITS FEATURES. 

The inventor claims : 

1. That owing to its construction the press can be run much 
faster than any now built, because it sits low, has no jerky move- 
ment, and, its parts being all balanced, requires but a small 
percentage of power to run it. The motion of the platen is a new 
one and very desirable. 

2. New tympan clamps, rendering the bulging of the sheet 
impossible ; in fact, it stretches the sheet as it is being clamped. 

3. New fingers, the very thing on close margins, or where the 
work may be odd shaped. 
method and lie against platen of their own weight when being 
adjusted. 

4. New movement of form rollers, by which they have an 


The fingers are operated by a new 


even pressure against the form, and not weak in the center and 
heavy at the upper and lower ends as on other presses. 





5. Adjustable roiler ways, thereby regulating the pressure of 
the rollers against the form when changing from heavy to light 
forms, or vice versa. 

6. New fountain, by which the ink is thoroughly distributed 
before it reaches the disk, and before the form rollers receive it, 
the distribution being as thorough as on any cylinder press. 

7. Perfect control of the ink fountain by use of small hand 
lever under feed table within easy reach, by which entire action 
of fountain can be controlled by pressboy without leaving front of 
press. 

8. Full control of form rollers by means of a second lever 
under feed table, by which the action of the rollers can be stopped, 
and ink distributed without rolling the form, or an impression 
taken without rollers passing over the type. The suspension of 
the rollers as above makes it possible for any particle of dust or 
paper being removed from same without stopping press, an 
impossibility on any other press. 

9g. New movement of impression throw-off by which the entire 
action of fountain, form rollers and impression is suspended, thus 
preventing the form being rolled when an impression is not being 
taken, although it is possible by other means to roll the form as 
often as desired without taking an impression. This is a great 
convenience, as the form is not rolled the second time without an 
impression being taken, thus preventing the accumulation of ink 
on the plate and the form being overcharged when constant use of 
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throw-off is required. New supply of paper can be obtained by 
pressfeeder and printed sheets laid out to dry without stopping 
press 

10. The form rollers and fingers are out of the way when the 
form is being lifted into the press -—a great convenience in hand- 
ling heavy forms. 

tr. The ink disk can be taken off and cleaned without remov- 
ing or énterfering with the fountain. 

12. The platen has a dwell at point of feeding, being secured 
by a simple arrangement by which motion is imparted to the 
platen after the sheet is in position, without the slightest jar or 
jerk. 

13. The platen has a square movement against the form when 
impression is being taken. 

14. The impression can be regulated by one motion so that it is 
not always necessary to change the impression screws in the rear 
of the press. 

It should not be supposed that asso many features are found 
on the press that it is like a ‘‘combination tool” in which some 
parts are weakened to strengthen others. The press is a solidly 
built, durable machine, with very few working parts and would 
prove a good seller upon introduction. All persons of experience 
in operating printing presses will at once recognize the importance 
of the improvements alluded to, and an inspection of the mechan- 
ism presented in the engravings will satisfy the intelligent prac- 
tical operators and constructors on the question of mechanical 
adaptation. 

The patent is No. 401,541, and was granted in April, 1889, and 
is now offered for sale. The inventor and patentee is Alton B. 
Carty, Frederick, Maryland. 


DISCOUNTS TO ADVERTISING AGENTS—TO WHOM 
SHOULD THEY BE GIVEN, AND HOW MUCH. 


HE following paper was read at the convention of the 

National Editorial Association, at Detroit, Michigan, August 

29, 1889, by Francis Procter, of the Cape Ann Advertiser 
and Gloucester Dai/y Times, Gloucester, Massachusetts : 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION, — 
The subject allotted me by your committee is to my mind one 
of the most important that can come before a gathering of news- 
paper publishers, more especially such a notable body of delegates 
as are here convened from every section of our broad country. 

I will try and treat it in-as broad and liberal spirit as its great 
importance to the welfare and prosperity of this great repre- 
sentative body of the press fraternity seems to warrant. 

/irst. Discounts should be given only to actual agents working 
for, and with newspaper publishers, as a payment for their labor. 

To protect the agents no one else should be allowed any dis- 
counts whatever. Every publisher should issue a schedule of 
rates, based on a reasonable price, on circulation, character and 
influence. It should be arranged by the publisher according to 
his own idea as to the value of the work. This schedule should 
be the working chart for the agents, and all contracts based on 
its prices. This plan would simplify the whole business, throw 
all foreign advertising into the hands of the agents, who would 
have a greater incentive to pick up business, knowing that they 
would be protected by publishers, and that a possible customer 
could do no better with the publisher, and that the agents could 
save patrons the trouble and expense of correspondence with pub- 
lishers. 

As matters now stand, the. so-called newspaper advertising 
agents are not agents for the newspaper at all—they handlea 
distinct business, and work for and with possible advertisers, to 
the breaking down and disadvantage of newspaper publishers. 

This has been brought about partly by the slipshod methods 


.of many publishers, they having no definite advertising rates, 


working on the plan of getting all they can, and not allowing any 
contract to pass them. 

Now, I am of the opinion that prices should be based on a 
regular, even reasonable rate; that the first four weeks which 








takes most of the transient and preferred advertising should be 
twenty-five per cent higher than the average of the yearly rate, 
to pay extra cost of composition and position, that it should be 
charged by the day, and week, and as the cost of running a daily 
or weekly averages the same the year round, the price of adver- 
tising after the first four weeks should be a regular net rate, 
so that a publisher having determined how many columns he 
would reserve for advertising, would make rates so as to give a 
proper income for such allotted space. Issue such rates to adver- 
tisers and agents, and know no other price. Then if agents choose 
to give away their commission, let them do so ; don’t let them, by 
any delusive apology, cause you to make them any concession. 
It may be a hard fight fora few months; you may have to give 
more reading matter, which will benefit and improve your paper 
and circulation ; you may have less advertising, but it will be of 
a better class, and the better price you will get will brace you up ; 
and to use a Yankee phrase, the more vim you will put in your 
work. In less than a year you will have a safe, satisfactory, 
square advertising patronage, and greatly improved newspaper — 
be able to run it yourself, and not be at the mercy of unscrupu- 
lous advertising contractors, who now squeeze you like a lemon, 
getting all the juice themselves. 

Second. The amount of agents’ discounts should not exceed 
fifteen per cent for dailies and twenty per cent for weeklies and 
other publications. All bills to be rendered and settled monthly, 
based on daily and weekly rates, six days to the week. 

This is the era of combinations. The advertising agents have 
combined, and are the avowed agents for themselves and the 
advertisers. 

What is the use of this National Editorial Association if it can 
do nothing to improve and protect the business methods of the 
newspaper fraternity ? Let us cease fighting among ourselves by 
sticking to our rates and to each other. 

At the convention at San Antonio, Texas, last November, a 
delegate from the Advertising Agents’ Association was invited to 
be present and discuss this matter, but failed to put in an appear- 
ance. It is high time that this representative body of newspaper 
men here assembled met this question — we cannot afford longer 
to let so-called advertising agents accumulate wealth at the 
expense of so many hard-working newspaper men. 

We have the remedy, let us combine. There is no reason why 
the members of the State Press Associations, backed by the 
National Editorial Association, should not establish a national 
newspaper advertising agency, with a central office, say in New 
York, and branches in every large city, town and village in the 
United States. No doubt at least one of the agents now estab- 
lished in each city would be glad to act as owr agents. By this 
plan a vast amount of hard work would be saved, the expense of 
so many independent agencies avoided, and a healthy business 
inaugurated. 

I trust that this association will take such action as the 
importance of this matter seems to demand, and hope for a free 
discussion at this time, as it has come to be a matter which news- 
paper men only can and should control. By united effort we can 
get fair rates and afford to greatly improve the local character of 
our several journals, resulting in giving backbone and dignity to 
one of the most important professions, and cementing in one 
broad union the members of the press of the whole continent. 
Let us make the trial. 


SOMETIMES pressmen find fault with their rollers, and there 
may be reason for grumbling. If a remedy is wanted on the spot, 
one or two suggestions noted lately may prove useful. If a roller 
is affected by moisture in the atmosphere, wash it with common 
alcohol, which evaporates the moisture very quickly. If the roller 
is too dry, take roo parts of glycerine, 10 parts of ammonia water, 
40 parts of old beer which has turned sour. Mix well together, 
and wash the rollers for about five or ten minutes, and even longer. 
The ammonia reopens the pores of the surface for the glycerine, 
and the beer, by drying up, creates a compound which adheres 
strongly to the surface of the roller.—/Pacific Printer. 
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THE NATURE AND LIMIT OF THE OBLIGATION OF 
THE NEWSPAPER TO ITS PARTY. 


HE following address was delivered before the National Edi- 
torial Association, at Detroit, August 29, 1889, by W. S. 
Cappeller, of the: Dat/y News, Mansfield, Ohio: 

Having for a few years, as one of the emoluments of public 
life, enjoyed the fullest criticism of party organs, it would be 
cowardice, most abject, to decline the polite invitation of the com- 
mittee to say a word as to the nature and limit of the obligation 
of the newspaper to its party. 

By the terms of the text it is to be assumed that political 
newspapers are under obligations to their respective political 
parties. For years the ‘‘loyalty of the party organ” has been 
recognized as the unwritten law of the newspaper profession. 

Political parties were first at the birth of the new nation. 
They have shared its trials and gloried in its prosperity. 

The present is not a time of marked fermentation of mind and 
deep questioning in politics. The party paper is not today called 
upon to discuss the reforms and agitations which marked the 
period of the birth of the party paper as such. 

When every week witnessed the advent of a new party, and 
every month the demise of an old political organization, the mem- 
bers of which would have been puzzled to give reasons for the 
faith that was within them, the ‘‘nature and the limit” of the 
obligation of the newspaper to its party would have been well- 
nigh indefinable; nor at the present time, with the question of 
slavery and the troublous matters of reconstruction forever things 
of the past, is there an absolute code of ethics for the partisan 
press. As the party is greater than the individual, so also is it 
greater than the press ; but it is the latter, promulgating the ideas of 
leaders in thought, the projectors of state policies and methods of 
government, that teaches the real principles of the party and 
instills into the minds of its members the doctrines the party 
maintains. 

Loyalty to the principles of the party is therefore a prerequisite 
for the partisan press, but the fact must not be overlooked that to 
the press itself is assigned the important task of maintaining these 
principles, not by opposition to change of policy made necessary 
by change of conditions and state need, but in sounding the alarm 
against deviation from well-known lines, held and known to be 
laid upon the immutable foundation of probity and truth. 

With the advance in all conditions of intellectual and social 
life has come a broadening of the public mind, an awakening of 
individual thought, a disposition to think out and weigh for oneself 
the points entering into political or other discussions. 

The editorial ‘‘ we” is, perhaps, not as potent as it once was. 
The reading public of ‘today know how fearfully and wonderfully 
newspapers are made. Mcre and more the general public are 
disposed to judge the party press and its policy and its utterances 
upon the solid basis of demonstrated truth and the logic of facts. 
Nothing short of this will be accepted, and the sooner it is uni- 
versally required, the sooner will come the elevation of politics to 
a standard which will not preclude participation in political mat- 
ters by men who are not now willing to enter political contests 
which are waged with the weapons of wholesale lying and mud- 
slinging. Here is a practical point in the duty of the partisan 
press, and it is to put an end to the disgraceful personalities which 
find their way into political contests of every grade, from the 
election of a president to that of a road supervisor ina country 
township. 

Nine-tenths of all the stories invented and circulated against 
candidates in a political campaign are lies, universally conceded 
to be such after the campaign is over, and, even if true, circulated 
in the heat of the contest to appeal, not to men’s judgment, but to 
their passions and political prejudices. Let us get above these 
things and elevate political campaigns to a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of government, national, state and local. If the press of 
both parties will remedy the ethics of political newspaper contro- 
versy in this respect, it will be an invaluable service, for which 
both politicians and the general public will be devoutly thankful. 
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If a community desires the acrimonious political warfare which 
makes good citizens, Brown and Jones, respectively, ‘‘ thief,” 
‘‘liar,” ‘‘ villain” and ‘‘scoundrel,” when they may chance to be 
nominated for the same office by different political parties, it is 
high time for an attempt at civilization through the medium of the 
press in that locality. 

The political stump-speaker and modern spell-binder may 
tickle the ears of his audience with exaggerated and extravagant 
statements, the exact language of which in a day. or at most 
weeks, are forgotten, but it must be borne in mind that the edi- 
torial ‘‘ we,” whether single or double leaded, lives forever. 

Elucidation of political principles is not the only duty of the 
newspaper to its party. In addition to this it is expected to advo- 
cate and defend the policy and the candidates by whom that policy 
is to be enacted, and just here arises what is probably the most 
important phase of our topic. Heresies will creep into all parties 
as into all creeds. It is not an uncommon thing for a party to 
advocate one year what it has opposed a few years before, and a 
few years hence to repudiate what it today maintains. 

The inexorable law of change applies to politics as to all things 
else, and upon the party organ devolves the task of assigning suffi- 
cient cause for a change of policy as well as to guard against inno- 
vations which may result disastrously. Ina republic the people 
are greater than the government, greater than the party, greater 
than the press; but it is the press which points out the ends 
which the government ought to seek, and therefore editorial judg- 
ment must not be warped. 

Agreement with the majority is not an absolute essential ; the 
old theory of party allegiance, that the paper must stand by its 
party, right or wrong, must succumb to the iconoclastic tendency 
of the age, is in the ‘‘ nature and limit” of a delusion and a snare. 
It will no longer do to hold that the approved temper toward the 


party is to 
‘Be to its faults a little blind, 
Be to its virtues very kind.” 

Whatever contributes to the furtherance of the best ends of 
government, be it advocacy of men or of parties, should be the 
aim of the partisan press, for what contributes the greatest good 
to the greatest number is manifestly to the best interests of parties 
as well as to individuals. 

How far shall the party press seek to dominate as to choice of 
candidates ? To the extent of exerting all its influence to the end 
that the candidates shall be men best qualified to carry into exe- 
cution the principles avowed by the party, and that influence shall 
not be exerted upon the editorial columns over the desk of the 
counting room ? 

Is a bolt justifiable? No and yes. No, if it is instigated by 
the malice of a clique or the warped and prejudiced judgment of 
the editor. Yes, if the candidate is unquestionably unfit, or 
his election would be a menace both to party and people. 
Better the prompt and decisive defeat of a candidate, and the 
preservation of party principle and integrity, than his tempo- 
rary triumph and ultimate disaster to the party by reason of 
his success. 

Principle and consistency are as much greater than the party 
as the party is greater than the candidate, and individual success 
must not place in jeopardy party welfare. It is needless to argue 
the point that it is better for the party to purify itself than to have 
the purification process taken in hand by the opposition. The 
party that, of its own free will, purges itself, merits and will 
receive confidence that will not be bestowed after discipline has 
been inflicted from another source. The topic is a vast one, its 
phases innumerable, but, briefly summed up, the nature and 
limit of the obligation of the newspaper to its party may be 
held to be ; 

1. Unswerving fidelity to the principles of the party. 

2. Promulgation of absolute truth in political discussions. 

3. The avoidance of undignified personalities. 

4. Discussion of principles on logical grounds. 

5. Advocacy of good nominations, uninfluenced by monetary 


consideration or personal favoritism. 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


E herewith present to our readers portraits and biographi- 
cal sketches of the officers of the National Editorial 
Association for the ensuing year: 


CHARLES A. LEE. 


Charles Arnold Lee, the newly elected president of the National 
Editorial Association, was born in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
December 14, 1845. He is the eldest of a family of five children, 
three of whom are living. His parents were Nehemiah W. and 
Mary (Taft) Lee. On his father’s side he is descended from Rich- 
ard Lee, of England, who settled in the southerly part of Reho- 
both, Massachusetts, sometime between the years 1690 and 1700. 
The descendants of this Richard Lee settled in Cumberland (once 
a part of ‘‘Rek-both North Purchase,” in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts), wheie the father of the subject of our sketch still 
resides. His mother was the youngest daughter of Arnold and 
Nancy Thayer Taft, of East Douglas, Massachusetts, representing 
in her ancestry the well-known Taft family, the earliest settlers of 
Mendon, Massachusetts, and the Thayers of Uxbridge. 

When Mr. Lee was four years old he wanted to ‘‘go to school”’ 
so much that he was allowed to go to the primary school in the 
Church Hill schoolhouse, which was about a dozen rods from his 
home, for a single term. His teacher, Miss Mary T. Jenks (a 
descendant from the original settler of Pawtucket), is still teaching 
school in that town. At the end of that term he was sent to a 
private school kept in an old house on Main street by two maiden 
sisters named Mary and Emily Jones. The school was a noted 
one for children, and some of the best citizens of Pawtucket today 
are proud to claim that the rudiments of their education were 
gained in the ‘‘old Jones schoolhouse.” He continued to go to 
school here until he was eleven years old, when he was placed in 
the Church Hill grammar school under John H. Willard, a noted 
preceptor, where he remained until June, 1859, when his parents 
removed to Cumberland. In the winter of 1859-60 he attended 
district school in the ‘‘ Clark District.” In the spring and summer 
of 1860 he assisted his father in his shops in Pawtucket, and on 
August 20 of that year entered the high school of Lonsdale, in the 
old town of Smithfield, where he continued until November 13, 
1863. This necessitated a walk of nearly three miles morning and 
night, except when he and his companions could ‘‘ catch a ride” 
with some acquaintance or neighbor. At this school his studies 
were varied, one pursuit being the study of surveying, which was 
afterward put into some little practice in company with his single 
classmate in that branch. The higher and more intricate parts 
of arithmetic he detested, and in composition and declamation he 
was not proficient During 1860 an insatiable longing to know 
something about the inside of a printing office occupied his mind 
nearly all the time, and when, in June of that year, he became the 
possessor of a very small font of brevier type, he felt that life pos- 
sessed but few charms in excess of that. With a rude press of his 
own construction, and with additions now and then to his stock of 
type, he was a well-equipped amateur for those days, and in 1861 
he printed a monthly 4 by 5 sheet called the Register. The rules 
of syntax used in the school were printed in pamphlet form, and 
cards without number for his schoolmates. As several of his 
schoolmates say today, ‘‘ Charlie Lee was crazy on the subject of 
printing,” but it was a ‘‘craze” that meant something. 

Leaving Lonsdale he enjoyed a vacation of two weeks (his 
parents having the month previous returned to their home in 
Pawtucket), and on November 30, 1863, he entered the office of 
the Pawtucket Gazet/e and Chronicle, then published by Robert 
Sherman (who founded the Gaze¢¢e in 1838, and who is still living, 
hale and hearty, in Pawtucket). Here he worked readily and 
faithfully at whatever task assigned him, at $4 a week. Four 
months later his employer increased his pay to $6 a week. No 
steam-power was then used in the office, and young Lee fre- 
quently ‘‘kicked” the treadle of a rotary job press for sixteen 


hours a day. The advantages of the office in the way of 
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acquiring a modern practical knowledge of the art were somewhat 
limited. In July, 1865, the subject of our sketch left the office, 
took a vacation, made his first trip to New York, and in the fol- 
lowing September went to work for Hon. E. L. Freeman, who 
in 1864 had opened a small printing office in the neighboring 
village of Central Falls. Here was abundant room and means for 
progress, and within two years Mr. Lee was known as one of the 
most skillful pressmen in the state, with a good eye for color work, 
and a competent and correct compositor. In February, 1870, the 
Gazelle and Chronicle office having passed into the hands of Nick- 
erson & Sibley, he was offered a good position and accepted it. 
April 1, 1875, he purchased one-half of Mr. Nickerson’s half inter- 
est, giving him a quarter interest in the concern, which had 
greatly increased in value in the five years. April 1, 1878, he 
purchased Mr. Nickerson’s remaining interest and assumed the 
entire editorial charge of the paper as well as the management of 
the business, his partner, Mr. John S. Sibley, attending to the 
financial and general conduct of the business. January 1, 1879, 
the firm name of Nickerson, Sibley & Co., was changed to Sibley 
& Lee, which is still retained, although Mr. Lee has been sole 
owner and manager since Mr. Sibley’s death in September, 1883. 
The Gazetle and Chronicle is one of the substantial and influential 
weekly papers of the state, and its influence has been greater 
than ever under the control of its present editor and publisher. 
The office occupies the whole of the floor once known as ‘‘ Man- 
chester Hall,” and between fifteen and twenty persons are regu- 
larly employed. 

Mr. Lee is a vigorous and trenchant writer, and his style 
‘‘from ‘rave to gay, from lively to severe,” is well known through- 
out his state, as well as by his journalistic acquaintances every- 
where. As a descriptive writer about persons and places his 
style is delightfully engaging, and his letters concerning his travels 
about home or on excursions are widely copied and read. He 
is a great lover of the country and draws inspiration from its 
pureair. The old house in which his father lives alone (a picture 
of which is elsewhere given) has been for years a fount of 
inspiration, and here he has written and thought to much pur- 
pose. He knows every highway and byway in his own and 
adjoining towns, and is never at a loss to speak upon or define 
a locality. The old house, whose picture is printed in this issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, is one hundred and fifty years old, and is 
about five miles from Pawtucket. Every Sunday, when the weather 
will admit, Mr. Lee. makes a filial pilgrimage thither to solace the 
declining days of his aged invalid father. The old place, once 
so full of bright associations, is now a hallowed shrine. In the 
old house, in the spring of 1888, Mr. Lee’s elder sister, who had 
been for years ‘‘a ministering angel” to her invalid father and 
mother, breathed her last as the sun of Easter sank behind the 
western hills. It was the one crushing blow of her brother's 
life; six months later the white-haired mother was laid beside 
her daughter in the little rural cemetery, and the ‘‘old home” 
was wrapped in lasting gloom. The tender and touching obitu- 
aries on sister and mother were what one acquainted with their 
author would expect. We will not dwell further on this episode 
in Mr. Lee’s life, but those’ who, meeting him at Detroit, noted 
the ‘‘silver threads among the gold,” may know the why and 
wherefore of their coming — they were not there before. 

In politics Mr. Lee is a republican—a strong anti-saloon 
republican ; in religion a Universalist. In all things he believes 
a wise liberality is the earthly counterpart of the providence of 
the Almighty. Devoting his time and his energy to his business 
he has declined the tender of several public offices. In 1880, how- 
ever, he was elected to the House of Representatives of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and was reélected in 1881, serving both years on 
important committees, and voting for General Burnside and Hon. 
Nelson W. Aldrich for United States senator. In December, 
1886, he was elected a member of the School Committee of Paw- 
tucket for three years. He was the founder of the Rhode Island 
Press Association in 1879, and has served continuously as its sec- 
retary and treasurer. In 1884 he was elected a member of the 
New England Suburban Press Association (composed of publishers 
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and editors of weekly newspapers in New England, and _hold- 
ing monthly meetings in Boston), and in 1885 was chosen presi- 
dent, in which position he served faithfully and acceptably for 
three years. He was elected third vice-president of the National 
Editorial Association at Cincinnati in February, 1886, and the 
name ‘‘ National Editorial Association” was adopted on his rec- 
ommendation. A great pressure of business prevented him from 
attending the meetings at Denver and San Antonio, and that he 
should be so heartily supported and handsomely elected president 
after such absence is the highest compliment that could be paid 
him or any other member. 

Mr. Lee joined the order of Knights of Pythias in Pawtucket 
in 1871, and was the second chancellor commander of his lodge, 
entering the Grand Lodge the following year. In 1874 he was 
elected grand vice-chancellor; in 1875 he was almost unani- 
mously elected grand chancellor, was reélected in 1876 and 
brought the Grand Lodge out from a crushing debt, and in 1877 
was elected representative to the Supreme Lodge and holds that 
position at the present time, being unanimously reélected at the 
expiration of each term. In the Supreme Lodge he has served 
continuously from 
his entrance therein 
as ‘‘ official report- 
er,” his duties being 
to prepare and print 
a daily journal of 
the proceedings. At 
home he is ever in 
demand by all the 
lodges to speak, pre- 
side, surprise or 
counsel, and he en- 
joys the confidence 
of all Knights of 
Pythias as he does 
that of his fellow 
citizens of Paw- 
tucket and the State 
of ‘‘ Little Rhody.” 

Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen of the 
National Editorial 
Association, Presi- 
dent Lee 7s married. 
He and Miss Phebe 
S. Wright of Smith- 
field were made one 
January 13, 1869, 
and they have had 
three children (the first being twins, a boy and a girl), none of 
whom are living. 

Mr. Lee is of good presence and his bearing is always that of 
a gentleman, dignified, yet approachable. He is six feet in height, 
weighs over 180 pounds and enjoys good health. His hair is of 
the light brown type that well conceals the gray with which it is 
besprinkled, and a light brown moustache is the sole hirsute 
adornment on his face. His eyes are of a light blue and expres- 
sive. He is a good conversationalist and a ready and interesting 





speaker, although he never puts himself forward in that line. As 
a schoolboy he was diffident and could never be induced to 
declaim. He has gotten bravely over this, however, although his 
brethren at Detroit had no opportunity to hear him as they desired. 
He speaks closely to the point, is usually brief (especially when 
others are to follow), and possesses the somewhat peculiar faculty 
of knowing when he has finished and stopping there. After his 
election as president he would have ‘‘let out,” but for the fact. 
that the convention had only fifteen minutes in which to elect the 
rest of its officers and complete its business, and so he wisely con- 
densed his feelings and speech in an ‘‘I sincerely and heartily 
thank you for this great honor,” and let the convention have the 


time for its work. Four years ago Mr. Lee was thin of visage and 











Homestead where Mr. C. A. Lee was born, and where his father still lives, 
in Cumberland, Rhode Island. 








of attenuated form, resembling -a cadaverous and ill-fed circuit 
preacher. His increase of forty pounds weight he accounts for on 
the ground of hard work, good appetite and good digestion. Mr. 
Lee is always active, day and night, has entire charge of his paper, 
a general supervision over his large office and its business, and 
still finds time to attend meetings, banquets and other gatherings, 
and is always included in the list of speakers. He is also noted at 
home as being an excellent presiding officer and possessed of good 
executive ability. That he will not fail to devote his energies and 
talents to the welfare of the honorable body over which he has 
been called to preside, will be readily acknowledged by all. 

The portrait which is printed in this issue is from a photograph 
taken upon Mr. Lee’s return home from Detroit, and will be 
recognized as an excellent likeness. 


JAMES BERNEY STANLEY, 


Editor of the Greenville (Ala.) Advocate, who was born in Hayne- 
ville, Lowndes county, Alabama, August 9, 1845, was the fourth 
son of Robert H. and Emma Stone Stanley. His father was a 
Carolinian of English parentage ; his mother was a daughter of a 
British officer, and 
was born in Paris. 
His first work of 
which we have any 





record is in con- 
nection with the 
Southern Messenger, 
a weekly 
printed at Green- 


paper 


ville; his family 
having already re- 
moved to that place. 
He entered the of- 
fice of this paper as 
an apprentice in 
1859, and remained 
there for two years. 
He was then en- 
tered as a cadet of 
the Glennville Col- 
lege and Military 
Institute, but did 
not remain more 





than one session, 
when the whole col- 
lege, aroused by 
southern patriot- 
ism, entered the 
army in defense of 
the southern confederacy. The subject of this sketch joined 
the 17th Alabama, and remained with it until the close of the war. 
Aithough he was in active service all the time, and witnessed some 
of the bloodiest of the fights, he was wounded in but one battle. 
On the memorable field of Franklin, Tennessee, he received 
two severe wounds which disabled him for several months. 

Immediately after the close of the war Mr. Stanley returned 
home, and in November of that year, 1865, he commenced the 
publication of the Greenville Advocate. Day by day the paper 
grew more and more in the favor of the people, until today it is 
welcomed in thousands of families. 

Although he is a stanch democrat, and has always been a 
strong advocate of the principles of his party, he is not partic- 
ularly fond of politics, and has never shown any desire for 
office, though he has been sent by his county as a delegate to 
every state convention since 1867, and in 1884 was elected by 
that convention as an alternate delegate from the state at large to 
the national convention in Chicago which nominated Grover 
Cleveland. He has held a number of important offices in various 
societies ; two years ago he was elected grand dictator of Ala- 
bama Knights of Honor, and holds that office now. He is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church, but is a man of 
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views too broad to believe that there is but one church, and 
that all that is good and holy is in that church. As all earnest 
Christians should be, he is constantly striving to impress the 
minds of the young with the sacred teachings of the Holy Script- 
ures, and is rarely absent from the Sunday school of which he 
was for years superintendent. 

In May, 1882, on a steamboat on the Alabama river, the edi- 
tors of the state almost unanimously elected him president of the 
Editors’ and Publishers’ Association of Alabama. The members 
of the press showed their appreciation of his abilities as an officer 
by reélecting him the succeeding three years by acclamation. He 
takes a great interest in the brotherhood, and does everything in 
his power to make each meeting of the association as pleasant as 
possible. At the organization of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion he was appointed, by the president, the executive committee- 
man for his state, and the two succeeding years was selected by his 
delegation to fill the same position. Last November, at the elec- 
tion of officers in San Antonio, Texas, he was elected third vice- 
president of the National Editorial Association, and at the late 
meeting of that body, in Detroit, he was chosen by acclamation to 
the office of first vice-president. 

Mr. Stanley has one of the largest and best equipped printing 
offices in Alabama. The success of his paper, and the noble 
qualities of his character, have won for him a wide reputation 
and given him rank among the journalists of the country. 

He was married, in 1867, to Miss Lula Reid, by whom he has 
five children ; the eldest, a son, now in his twentieth year, is asso- 


ciate editor on his paper. 
E. B. FLETCHER, 


Of Morris, Illinois, second vice-president, is a popular and effi- 
cient officer, and has been for four years the secretary of the IIli- 
nois Press Association. He was born in Portland, Maine, April 28, 
1847. In company with his parents he came to Circleville, Ohio, 
in 1852, where he entered the office of the Watchman. In 1861 he 
returned to his native city, where he remained till August, 1864, 
when he secured a position in the pressroom of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, after which he entered the jobrooms of the Commercial, 
remaining till February, 1867, when he returned to his old home, 
accepting the position of foreman in the Circleville Union, Here 
he remained till the spring of 1873, when he removed to Ashland, 
Kentucky. In 1875 he made Illinois his home, locating in Morris, 
Grundy county, where, in conjunction with General Hayes, he 
continued the publication of the //era/d. 

In politics he is a republican, and was a member of the State 
Republican Committee of Ohio when just past twenty-one years of 
age; was member of the State Central Committee of Illinois from 
1882 to 1886, and an alternate to the last Republican National 
Convention. He is also the private secretary of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor L. B. Ray, and postmaster at Morris, having been appointed 
by the unanimous request of all parties, taking possession of the 
office September 1. 

EDWIN W. STEPHENS, 


President of the Missouri Press Association, and recently elected 
third vice-president of the National Editorial Association, is a 
fine type of the successful country journalist. He is about forty 
years of age, and has resided all his life in the beautiful little 
city of Columbia, where he was born. His father, State Senator 
James L. Stephens, is the founder of Stephens Female College, 
at Columbia, the state Baptist female institution, and is a man of 
extended and potential influence in Missouri. His mother is a 
member of the well-known Hockaday family, and is a lady of rare 
Christian virtues and great personal worth. Both still live to 
enjoy a green old age. 

Mr. Stephens is a graduate of the State University, besides 
having taken a thorough business course at a leading commercial 
college. His attention was turned to journalism about nineteen 
years ago, and he has continued the publication of his paper in 
Columbia, without intermission, ever since. His paper, the 
Columbia //era/d, a weekly publication, is regarded as one of the 





largest, best edited and most prosperous papers in the West. Its 
influence is second to no other country paper in the state. The 
mere publication of a newspaper, however, did not satisfy Mr. 
Stephens’ ambition, or fill the measure of his zealous energies. 
He, therefore, pushed out into wider fields, even beyond the con- 
fines of his own state, and by energy and tact, and a dauntless 
determination, built up a publishing house that no other interior 
town can boast, thus illustrating what it is possible for a country 
journalist to accomplish who has the qualifications of foresight 
and dauntless purpose. 

Several years ago he received a six years’ contract to publish 
the Missouri Supreme and Appellate Court reports in the face of 
the strongest possible competition by the city publishers. Later, 
about a year ago, he also secured the contract for publishing the 
Iowa Supreme Court reports for a period of eight years. His 
establishment in Columbia is one of the most complete in the 
state. In addition to his newspaper outfit he has a thoroughly 
equipped book-publishing office, bookbindery and _ stereotype 
foundry. He employs fifty hands, and the establishment through- 
out is operated in a most systematic and successful manner. It is 
a phenomenon for a country town. 

As an editor Mr. Stephens is no less widely known than as a 
publisher. His close study of political principles, his extended 
knowledge of men, and his keen analytic insight into the core of 
things make him a reliable reasoner and a trenchant writer. His 
editorial utterances have been widely copied, and have had much 
to do with the shaping of policies. His style is smooth but virile, 
and its chiefest charm is its perspicuity. Talleyrand’s idea of the 
use of words is entirely foreign to Mr. Stephens’ ideas on that 
subject. 4.5 expressions are never ambiguous, and his rhetorical 
shafts are — inted as well as feathered. His opinions, which are 
always decia ~1 always clearly expressed, command respectful 
consideration fro: «is adversaries. 

Although never a candidate for office he has been honored with 
several positions of dignity and trust, and in all he has invariably 
been elected to the highest place of honor the trust afforded. Asa 
member of the alumni of the State University, he was made presi- 
dent ; he was also president of the Board of Curators of the same 
institution, president of the Board of Commissioners to locate and 
build lunatic asylum No. 3, at Nevada, Missouri, and now has just 
been honored with the presidency of the State Press Association, 
all of which distinctions came to him unsolicited. 

In his social and domestic relations Mr. Stephens is most hap- 
pily situated, being blessed with a lovely and accomplished wife 
and four bright and promising children. His marriage to Miss 
Laura Moss, daughter of the late Colonel James H. Moss, of 
Columbia, and granddaughter of Judge Warren Woodson, many 
years deceased, took place September 26, 1871. 

He has often had flattering inducements held out to him to 
enter the political field, but has always turned a deaf ear to the 
songs of the political sirens. Devoted to his family, his church 
and his profession, earnestly sincere in his conceptions of the 
duties and responsibilities of life, it may be said of Mr. Stephens, 
without exaggeration, he is the perfect realization of that highest 
type of civilization, a genuine Christian gentleman. 


JOHN M. DOANE, 


Who was elected corresponding secretary of the National Editorial 
Association, at the Detroit meeting, is state librarian of Ohio, and 
resides in Columbus. He was born in East Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 4, 1859, and has been a newspaper man since he was 
nineteen years of age, having begun as a reporter on the Cleveland 
Leader. In 1883 he removed to Columbus, the capital of the state, 
to act as staff correspondent of the Cleveland //era/d, and in 1884 
attended both the national conventions as the representative of 
that paper. He acted while in Columbus as correspondent of 
several newspapers, and in 1885 became city editor of the Ohio 
State Fournal. He also, for some time, has done editorial, work 
on the Columbus //era/d. In 1886 he was appointed state librarian 
by Governor Foraker, and since that time has been so much 
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occupied with the duties of the office as to prevent his devoting | session. He was unanimously elected treasurer in 1887, and by 


much of his time to newspaper work. 

He has been for several years secretary of the Republican 
State Executive Committee; he was secretary of the inaugural 
committees both years that Governor Foraker was inaugurated, 
preparing the programme for these events. He was, in 1888, 
secretary of the State Centennial Reception Commission, which 
took a prominent part in arranging the programme for, and 
receiving the official guests of, the state at the centennial celebra- 
tions held that year in Cincinnati, Marietta and Columbus. He 
is at present actively at work in the Ohio campaign, which closes 
on November 5, and from his previous experience is likely to 
prove a valuable man as corresponding secretary of the National 
Association. 

WILLIAM KENNEDY, 


Of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, who has been elected recording sec- 
retary of the National Editorial Association for three successive 
terms, graduated at La Fayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, in 
1857, on which occasion he was assigned the literary oration, tak- 
ing John Keats as his theme, and also delivered the address at the 
planting of the class tree, and the valedictory in Washington Lit- 
erary Hall. Three years later, on invitation of the college fac- 
ulty, he delivered the master’s oration, and on subsequent occa- 
sions has delivered the.commencement address before the alumni, 
and the address before the literary societies. He was for some 
years president of the Alumni Association of the college. He isa 
member of the legal profession, being admitted to practice law in 
several counties in Pennsylvania. Mr. Kennedy served as a pri- 
vate in the 126th Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, and on invi- 
tation of the officers of the regiment delivered the address at its 
second annual reunion in 1868. He is at present corresponding 
secretary of the Soldiers’ Monument Park Association of Schuyl- 
kill county. Though a prominent democrat, on invitation of a 
committee of citizens Mr. Kennedy delivered an address on the 
occasion of the memorial services on the death of President Gar- 
field ; and though not a member of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, he was selected by Gowen Post, G. A. R., to deliver one of 
the memorial addresses in connection with the public exercises 
held in Pottsville on the occasion of the death of General Grant. 
Mr. Kennedy has been in the editorial harness for nearly thirty 
years, and is at present editor of the Hvening Chronicle, one of the 
most substantial and influential dailies in central Pennsylvania, 
and of the Pottsville Standard, the old democratic organ of the 
democratic county of Schuylkill. While his time is largely 
devoted to his editorial duties, his life-work takes a broader 
scope. He has been for several years a member and secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Potts- 
ville, president of the Society of Christian Endeavor, president of 
the Schuylkill County Sabbath School Association, recording 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Executive Committee of the Pottsville 
Lecture Association. His fondness for getting into places where 
work is to be done for the good of others, is probably one of the 
reasons why the members of the National Editorial Association 
see fit to retain him in the laborious position of convention sec- 
retary. 
A. H. LOWRIE, 

Treasurer of the National Editorial Association, has turned the 
half century of years, though still active in newspaper and other 
work. Having been a teacher a good portion of his life, he still 
holds to his old ideas that a public man is, necessarily, an edu- 
cator, and any journalist worthy the name stands in that relation 
to the public. His papers, the Daztly News and the Advocate 
(weekly), published at Elgin, Illinois, fully carry out his ideas. 
He admits nothing into his columns that is not in accord with the 
strictest propriety. Though a life-long republican he is not a 
partisan, and does not hesitate to criticise in unmeasured terms 
the unworthy men or measures of his party. 

He became identified with the National Editorial Association 
at the Cincinnati meeting, and has attended every subsequent 





_ the expressed desire of the association has continued in that posi- 


tion ever since. He also occupied the position of acting president 
on the return trip from Mexico and through Texas in 1888. 

A ready speaker, he responds cheerfully to frequent calls for 
his services in this direction. Mr. Lowrie is greatly interested in 
the success of the national organization, and regards it as one of 
the most important movements of the age, as it brings into fellow- 
ship representatives from all parts of the common country. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F street N.-W., Washington, D. C., who 
will furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each : 

IsSUE OF SEPTEMBER 3, 1889. 
410,521—Printing. G. L. Jaeger, New York, N. Y. 
410,271—Printing machine rotary. J. L. Firm, Jersey City, N. J. 
410,555—Printing machine, ticket. J. A. and C. H. Milken, and E. D’Amour, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
410,302—Printing press. F. Van Wyck, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


IsSUE OF SEPTEMBER 10, 1889. 
410,576—Rotary printing machine. J. J. Clause, Chicago, III. 
IssUE OF SEPTEMBER 17, 1889. 
411,258—Printing press hand protector. C. Reussenzehn, Dayton, Ohio. 
IsSUE OF SEPTEMBER 24, 1289. 
411,535—Printing machine dampening and feeding mechanism. W. Scott, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


BRAINS NEEDED IN MANUAL LABOR. 


There are too many lawyers, and there will be so long as the 
present state of society exists. No other business requires a 
smaller capital ; none offers such glittering temptations ; in none 
are there so many precedents to show that merit will rise to high 
distinction notwithstanding the humblest beginnings. Thousands 
of young men with very imperfect educations, scorning the honest 
manual labor of their fathers, rush into professions for which they 
are unfitted by their qualities of mind and by their early training. 
A foolish notion that their education unfits them for manual work, 
and that such work would bring with it some sort of degradation, 
has ruined and will ruin thousands of them every year; this will 
continue until the bulk of our people have learned that nothing 
can be more honorable than honest and intelligent manual labor. 
Such labor, to be successful, requires brains, industry, courage, 
self-denial, and other qualities which nowhere meet with greater 
or readier recognition than in this country of ours. There is no 
reason why a paper maker should not read Horace’s Odes in the 
original ; nor anything to prevent a pattern maker from mastering 
Euclid. Each will do his work all the better for having exercised 
and refined his intellect in such pursuits. Indeed, the opportuni- 
ties of the paper maker and the pattern maker are daily becoming 
greater than those of the professional student to master the 
sciences, the arts, and the literature which forms so important a 
factor in the charm and beauty of life. The legislation of our 
day, as well as a growing public sentiment, both concur in 
shortening the hours of labor. What the workingman will do 
with his sixteen hours that belong to him out of the twenty-four is 
a problem for him to solve, and upon the solution of which the 
greatness and prosperity of our country must to a considerable 





extent depend.—/ xchange. 





THE erection of so many pulp mills has largely increased the 
value of spruce timber on the Kennebec river, Maine. Small 
spruce, formerly worth but little, now brings $3.75 a cord at 
Skowhegan, and has taken the place of poplar to a large extent. 
It is mentioned that a tract of 9,000 acres of spruce that sold for 
60 cents an acre, has paid for itself several times over in pulp 
wood at $1 a cord, and it will be a source of profit for several 
years. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL DAVID WYLIE, 


Of Brockville, Ontario, father of the Canadian press, was born in 
the town of Johnstone, in Renfrewshire, Scotland, March 23, 1811. 
His father was a great reader, and this fact gave a cast to the 
son's mind, for while a mere child he would sit up by his father's 
side and read whatever books were furnished, while he otherwise 
stocked his mind with the songs and ballads of his own country. 
At the age of fourteen, David Wylie was apprenticed for seven 
years to Stephen Young, of Paisley, to learn the printing business. 
He commenced his apprenticeship in January, 1826. In about 
three years and six months after, Mr. Young gave up business, 
when Mr. Wrylie’s_ in- 
denture was transferred 
to the University Print- 
ing Office, Glasgow, 
where he took lessons in 
Latin and French, and 
also in stenography. On 
completion of his ap- 
prenticeship, he visited 
Edinburgh. A short 
time after he was engaged 
on the Greenock 4Adver- 
tiser, where he remained 
four years. It was while 
in Greenock that he wrote 
his first locals, and also 
two or three short sto- 
ries, for the columns of 
the Advertiser. John 
Galt, the author, was ‘at 
the time residing as an 
invalid in Greenock, and 
Mr. Wylie was greatly 
pleased to hear the mer- 
its of his stories dis- 
cussed, and the author- 
ship ascribed to Mr. 
Galt. 

Mr. Wylie afterward 
removed to a situation 
on the Glasgow Guarid- 
tan, At the end of 
eighteen months he took 
a situation on the Liver- 
pool J/a/, where he 
acted as local reporter 
and proofreader. He re- 
mained on the A/ai/ for 
about eight years, when 
he went to Manchester, 
and was engaged on the 
Anti-Corn Law Circular, 
published under the 
supervision of Cobden, 
Bright and other eminent 
gentlemen. The publication of the paper having been removed 
to London, Mr. Wylie returned to Scotland, and took charge 
of the Fife //era/d office, in the town of Cupar. While here, 
he published the tale of ‘‘ The Life of a Convict,” from notes 
furnished by the mate of the vessel in which the convict sailed to 
the United States. He also published several poems in the //era/d. 

About this time he received an offer from John C. Becket, 
of Montreal, to come to Canada, and take charge of Mr. Becket’s 
office. This offer he accepted, and arrived in Canada in 1845, 
when the subject of responsible government was being warmly 
discussed. From early conviction Mr. Wylie took the side of 
responsible government, and wrote several letters on the subject 
to the Fife //era/d. He remained with Mr. Becket till 1849, 
when he accepted a situation as parliamentary reporter for the 
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Montreal //era/d. He also wrote various articles for publication 
in the daily papers and the Garland, a monthly magazine. He 
continued reporting till the parliament buildings were burned, 
when he arranged to come to Brockville and take charge of the 
Recorder, One bit of work Mr. Wylie feels proud of. After the 
buildings were burned, a ‘‘call of the Upper House” 
The report occupied eighteen columns of the //era/d, all written 
by Mr. Wylie, with the exception of one speech furnished by a 


was made. 


French member. At the close of the session the house voted Mr. 
Wylie $50, as a mark of their appreciation of his services. Mr. 
Wylie edited the Recorder for many years with distinguished 
ability, making that journal one of the ablest local newspapers 
in the province. A 
stanch reformer, his in- 
fluence was always cast 
in favor of increasing the 
liberties of the people. 

In 1838, while in Liv- 
erpool, Mr. Wylie joined 
the Manchester Unity of 
Odd-Fellows, and con- 
tinued his connection 
with the order in Mon- 
treal, having been, while 
there, elected to the hon- 
orable position of Grand 
Master of the order in 
Canada. He was also 
elected an elder of the 
St. Gabriel Street Pres- 
byterian Church about 
the same time. During 
his first year’s residence 
in Brockville, in 1849, 
he was elected to the 
office of a public school 
trustee, of which board 
he continued a member 
till January, 1889, having 
then retired. No mem- 
ber of the board has 
given more time or 
attention to educational 
matters; and the town 
of Brockville, as well as 
the surrounding country, 
owes Mr. Wylie a large 
debt of gratitude for his 
services. He is popu- 
larly termed the ‘‘ father 
of the Canadian press,” 
from his long connection 
with newspaper work. 
Mr. Wylie has twice 
been president and twice 
poet laureate of the 
Canadian Press Associa- 
tion. He may also be termed the oldest school trustee in the 
province. 

In 1847, Mr. Wylie joined Captain Lyman’s rifle company, 
in Montreal, and served in every grade from private up to lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In 1875, he was appointed paymaster of military 
district No. 4, by the McKenzie government, which position he 
held till the return to power of Sir John Macdonald, when he 
was allowed to retire from the service, retaining his rank as 
lieutenant-colonel. On retiring from the office of paymaster 
he was appointed town treasurer for Brockville, which office 
he held until he again took hold of the Recorder, which he 
continued to conduct till October, 1883, when he disposed of 
the paper and has since passed his days in comparative quietness, 
attending to his duties as chairman of the board of education. 





Just after the confederation of the provinces was completed, 
Mr. Wylie published a small volume of poems under the title of 
‘‘ Waifs from the Thousand Islands.” These were well received 
by the press. 

In 1870, he visited his native country, and was engaged by the 
provincial government to bring the subject ‘‘ Canada as a Field of 
Immigration " before the people of Scotland. In this he was very 
successful. He wrote a series of letters, besides other special cor- 
respondence, on the subject in the Glasgow //era/d, a paper enjoy- 
ing at that time a circulation of 36,000 daily. Mr. Wylie gave 
four months of his time gratuitously, as he was only remunerated 
for his actual outlay. 

In 1875, he desired to withdraw from the responsibility and 
care attendant on editing and publishing a paper. He had, how- 
ever, started the ZLvening Recorder, and sunk some money in the 
undertaking, and was loth to give up a position he had so long 
honorably and satisfactorily filled. For a time, however, he 
retired, but was compelled at last to install himself in the editorial 
chair, till, as has been stated, he finally retired from the old 
Recorder in favor of the Recorder Printing Company, with Mr. 
Thomas Southworth as manager. 

Colonel Wylie's life has been one of great activity. The polit- 
ical party of which he has been an honorable and consistent mem- 
ber owes much of its success in Leeds to his earnest and untiring 
efforts in the interests of the party. Hundreds of young men have 
been appointed to comfortable positions who have not done one 
hundredth part of the labor performed by Colonel Wylie, although 
no man is more respected among the townspeople of both political 
parties than the colonel. He had two brothers who chose a sea- 
One died in India, captain of an East Indian ship ; 
the other commanded an ocean steamer. He sailed the ill-fated 
City of Glasgow till the voyage before she was lost. Each of the 
three sons gave ample proof of the training received, while boys, 


faring life. 


under the care of a good mother. 

The colonel has been twice married. By his present wife he 
has a son and a daughter. His wife is a daughter of the late 
James Holden, one of the early fathers of Methodism in the 


county of Grenville. 


PERIODICALS IN SPAIN. 


In a statistical memorandum issued lately by the Spanish Min- 
istry of the Interior it is stated that there are 1,161 periodicals 
(including newspapers) in Spain, appearing at all sorts of inter- 
They issue a total of 1,249,131 copies, being an average of 
1,075 copies each. Of these 496 are political, 237 scientific or 
technical and 113 religious. The remaining 315 deal with all 
kinds of subjects, literary, theatrical, humorous, musical, bull 
fights, etc. The 496 political papers and magazines issue 783,652 
copies, which would give one to every twenty-five persons of the 
whole population of Spain. Of these political periodicals 370, 
with an issue of 513,769 copies, represent monarchial opinions ; 
104, with an issue of 269,823 copies, support republican views. 
But a more detailed classification would be all but impossible, so 
numerous and minute are the party divisions in Spain. Madrid 
publishes 327 of the whole, Barcelona has 117, Seville 38, Cadiz 
and Valencia each 32, Alicante 30, Tarragona and Murcia each 29, 
Sarragossa 28 and the same number in the Baleari Islands.—Zon- 


vals. 


don Standard. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


One of the best varnishes for steam pipes, etc., is good 
asphaltum dissolved in oil of turpentine. 

The average consumption of coal for steam boilers is 12 pounds 
per hour for each square foot of grate. 

Iron or steel immersed in a warm solution of carbonate of soda 
(washing soda) for a few minutes will not rust. 

Put pure olive oil into a clear glass bottle with strips of sheet 
lead and expose it to the sun for two or three weeks, then pour off 
the clear oil, and the result is a lubricant which will neither gum 


nor corrode. It is used for fine machinery of all kinds. 
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ODE TO THE PRESS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF THE MONTREAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 22, 1848. 


BY DAVID WYLIE, ‘‘ FATHER OF THE CANADIAN PRESS.”’ 


We meet as men of /e¢ters, though we work by vee and dine, 

As typos of a noble art we bow at Cosfer’s shrine ; 

The father of all chapels —the proof-sheet of our race, 

Foreshadower of the printing press, 7#zfoser of the case. 

Let each man glory in his toil, I glory in my own, 

And here a hundred hearts respond ‘‘ you glory not alone.” : 

I know you feel as I now do, life would be barrenness, 

Did we Canadians not enjoy a free, unfettered press. an 


In ages past, inquiring men, no lettered page could tell 

How feeble nations rose to power, how powerful nations fell. 

Then was the poor man's night of mind — for teacher there was none, 

To trace the printed page, or tell what wonders had been done. ss 
For in those mind-mist centuries of ages long gone by, 

In deep recess of cloistered cell, hid from the peasant’s eye, 

The knowledge of a thousand years, in damp and dusty chess, 

Lay known to few, till light burst forth all glorious from the press. 


Though pen-illumined pages oft brought forth responding praise, 

They only shadowed out our art, were but precursor rays 

Of lighter beams of wide-spread light, to quicken darkened man, 

When Faust and Coster’s far-seen minds had perfected the plan. 

When from the face of mystic lore the thick vail should be cast, 

And tyrant lords and unjust laws be numbered with the past. 

That like the hoar-mist on the hill, the warm sun maketh less, 

The chains which shackled liberty, be molten by the press. ar 


Upborne by might from heaven, from a feeble twinkling ray, 

The art which makes men wise and great, has sprang forth into day. 
The engine which defends the right — oppose its power who can — 
Throws world-illuminators round in science-cultured man. 

Oh, think we of the giant minds, upheaving in their strength, 

Whom nation after nation crushed the world’s oreadth and length; 
And of the ignorance dispelled, the mental mistiness 

When printing sent the rock of thought, as rose the mighty press. 


How could our great discoverers, who roamed from sea to sea, 

Proclaim what nation’s sons were slaves, what nation’s sons were free, . 
Or publish to the land-locked sage the wonders of the deep, 

Had not the printing press been roused from its primeval sleep. 

What but for it the writer’s power ? the orator, what he ? 

The patriot, bard, philosopher — pressless — fameless would be. 

What fields of truth it opened up, which all before seemed guess, 

What intellectual fragrance flows in dr0adside from the press. 


It gives us hearts, and heads, and pens, to scorn the tyrant lord; 

It gives us victories nobler far than e’er was won by sword ; 

It yet will bind around the earth a peace-uniting belt, bn | 
And hurl the idols from their thrones to which war spirits knelt. 

It gives us cause to magnify the blessings to us given; 

It warns us from the scorner’s path, and leads us toward heaven. 

It scatters seed, and gathers fruits of peace and righteousness — « 

Oh, thank we God for boon so great —sin-leveling, virtuous press ! 


A literary garden the world has now become, 

But tend the flower-beds as we may, rank weeds there will be some; 

But as the issuing leaves fly forth, and as we scan each page, 

Let’s gather but the fairest flowers to beautify the age. 

This pruning means not that our art was meant to shackle mind, 

But that the grosser particles give place to more refined ; 

That superstition, crime and vice —a nation’s rottenness — 

Should yield to truth’s resplendent stream, clear gushing from the press. 


Oh, guard we well this priceless gem, the freedom of the press, 

While higher in our scale we rise, and aim at happiness; e 
Pass we the heirloom to our seed, rich in its power for good, ' 
’Twill show to ages yet to come, where freedom’s bulwark stood. 

And mourn we when designing men abroad their poison throw 

To stop a nation’s onward course from darkness and from woe; 

Who wield the power they thus possess for sin or selfishness, 

And make a nation bow before a base and servile press. 


THE New York World building will be thirteen stories high, 
the roof being just thirteen feet higher than the 7zmes building. 
Above this main structure of stone, brick and terra-cotta will be 
raised a dome five stories high, and surrounded with a lantern 
which will be 300 feet above the sidewalk. 
reporters will have quarters in the dome, 
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LINTERCHANGEAALE TYPE EODIES. PICA CAXTON OLD STYLE. do 


Alphabet, a to z, 141g ems. 


Pick and click But the printer smiled 
Go the types in the stick, And his work beguiled 
As the printer stands at the case; By chanting a song as the letter is piled; 
His eyes glance quick, and his fingers pick While pick and click 
The types at a rapid pace, Went the types in the stick, 
And one by one as the letters go, Like the world’s chronometer—tick, tick, 
Words are piled up steady and slow — Oh, where is the man with simple tools, 
Steady and slow, Can govern the world like I? 
But still they grow, A printing-press, an iron stick, 
And words of fire they soon will glow; And a little leaden die; 
Wonderful words, that without a sound With paper of white, and ink of black, 
Traverse the earth to its utmost bound [support the right and the wrong attack. 
Words that shall make [ pull the strings 
The tyrant quake Of puppet. kings, 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 
tia2aeao 8 © 8 9 0 


The correctness of the propositions of its kind in its day; has asserted its 
stated in our last article will be at once supremacy, to be superseded in its turn 
admitted by the reader who has been until the chain is perfect. 

ea ee Many who glance over them note the 
able to visit such an institution as the : 


libre Sin Bintan striking distinctions of form and char- 
ibrary of the British Museum, where acter only, but the student finds in them 
literary productions of almost every 


a story plainly told. As it has been 
conceivable size and shape, and with with the stones of the earth so it is with 
an endless variety of topics, are pre- 


these. Boys have gathered them from 
served so happily that they are easily 


the fields, have played with them by 
the ocean, and cast them in mischief or 
found when needed for reference. : 
; : , in strife; men have for ages quarried, 
Here side by side are ancient manu- 
scripts centuries old, the literary excel- 


cut, carved and ground them, but only 
to such as Miller and Lyell have they 
lences of their time, and the new book 


told the story so long hidden in them. 
These manuscripts speak to the stu- 


CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


of yesterday. The one on worn and RS) 
yellow parchment with fading ink, and ‘ dent, and as he slowly turns them over 
: oer ; ny one by one, they relate to him their 
letters almost illegible, because the hand a . a ; 
er 1 | aa story; now of studious monks, with rare 
that had traced them in slow and crook- S missal lore—now of learned barons, af- 
ed succession was more accustomed to a fecting the art of the scribe—now of 
. e ie a7 . . 
guide the steed and clench the massive = clumsy first attempts to make printing 
axe; the other brand-new, its corners S an art for the speedy and cheap multi- 
and gilding untarnished, and its pages e plication of copies; of these, but not of 
nena send Gaede teens tw eal gk ane = these alone, they are hieroglyphic chap- 
. ‘ "ES 5 > - am. ‘ me er ce . 
ps aisigibeoiacion f “, wile > ters of British history—chronicles, not 
cise manipulations of modern printers. of kings and crowns and thrones, wars 
‘ oe Te en ee as ‘ 
These are the extremes, but they are and political machinations, but of the 
united together by a thousand speci- aspirations of the British mind and 


mens, each of which has been the best its long and earnest struggles 123456 


Pica Caxton Old Style, fonts of 25 Ibs. and over, 42c per 1b. Pica Caxton Old Style Italic, Card Fonts, 18A, 109a, $5.70 


OTHER SIZES OF CAXTOW OLD STYLE IN PREPARATION. 
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Marder, Luse & @o., Type Poundere, Phicago, 





%) 6) 
aC ps r. \> 
=274 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


6A, 160, Pianeta: bi 
Meeting of the National Editorial Aeeoeiation 
Many Valuable and Practical Papers Were Read, the more Worthy 
| 25 will be presented 36 


Jo our Readers in the near Future 


6A, 12a, $4.90 Double English (28 Point) Ornamental Caps, 4A, $1.70 


The JNinnesota and Northern Railway 
-\¥ ectibule ® #rainse- Bullman # Slecperes 


25 Harvest Exeursion 36 


4A, 8a Double Great Pri (36 Point), Orr ntal Caps, 3A, $2.50 


aes Furnishing a 





eet Oecoratione 
(Quaint English Ornamente 


Spaces and Quads Extra 





ee 











ee 











=a Ninth & 


Annual Banquet 





Ebicadgo 


rand Pacifie 





~81690% 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Chicago AF ype ig 





March #wentyuthird 








139-141 Monroe Street 


Phicago, Tllinois, U.S. A. 
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: Marder, luse & Go. Jype Founders, Chicago. 


INTERCHANCEABLE TYPE BODIES. 


ORIGINAL. 


Two-Line Nonpareil. (12 Point). 


POINTS ARE NOT OF EQUAL ANTIQUITY WITH 
- PRINTING THOUGH NOT LONG AFTER ITS INVENTION THE NECESSITY OF @- 


234 INTRODUCING STOPS OR 689 


READERS BROUGHT FORWARD 


3639 


4 HAA IO IA ETE IEA IEA IEA IE FEN TE THE AA IAA IEA IOAN IEA IEA II IEE 


THE COLON AND FULL POINT 248 


~~ THE FIRST TWO INVENTED 





FE HOOK IE EK FOO EK HE HE HE SIE 





~CHICAGO TYPE FOUNDRY*- 


Marper, Luse & ComPaANy 


{39-{4{ MONROE ST. 





FETE TEAK EO FOIE FOKFIEOK TIO Ok SE 





- 
CAPS FIG 





HEX III III SII II SII SOI SII TEAC FOI SIE ISIS ISI SISSON IOI SOF ION 


INFANT PUNCTUATION 





JRES SPAGES QUADS 
ae linen — * 
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Spectres from FARMER, LITTLE & CO., | Type Founders. 


NEW YOR = —63 & 65 Beekman 5t. sa singin ee Street, 
And 62 & 64 Gold Str Chas. B. Ro Manager 


NEW vor GONDEA No. 9 


WE AIM FOR DURABILITY AND USEFULNESS 385 


40 A 10 Point Gotnic CoNDENSED No. 9 $1 75 35 A 12 Pornt Gotuic CONDENSED No. 9. $2 00 





HAVE USED COPPER IN OUR TYPE METAL FOR YEARS COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH AUSTRALIA 
FRENCH ELECTION EXCITEMENT 573 | MUTUAL ADVANTAGES 473 
ANCIENT COTHIC GATHEDRALS 49) 
mEMeNT aEMAMISEENEES OF spaane on omen me nee 
MOUNTAIN SCENES 856 EXPORT FREIGHTS 985 


40 Point Gotutc CoNDENSED No. 


“ELEGANT GOTHIG ORNAMENTS 329. 


cRAND “HOLIDAY OPENING THE WEDDING PRESENTS 
AMUSEMENT 638 CHOICE GIFT 658 


BEGONE DULL GARE 687 
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4~ANGLO SERIES :- 





12 POINT ANGLO (2 line Nonp.) 
WITH 18 POINT INITIALS (3 line Nonp.) 


SUPERIOR GOPPER MIXED TYPE 


> 5) GS — po iss 
(Office of (Great N\VV/estern 40 pe Foundry (CBicage 
RS a a @ 


113 & 117 Fifth tlvenwe 


(Cefebrated Swpenior Copper-Mixed Type stands 
to-day wifhewt a sweeessfuf nivaf in he market By 
virtwe of a syslm of careful experiments wnder he 
severest fésts, we a seevred a combination of 
metafs which we are satisfied give the fest reswfts 
attainabfe " the prodwetion of moevabfe printing 
types. Piintérs showfd fook weff to quafif¥, as good 
type can be had at as fow prices as poor, and good 
Hbwsiness judgment shovfd fead fhenr to pwrefage 
he Hest. When a man pwrehases cfolhing he afways 
considers quafity; then why pot in his purehases of 


type ? TRere is as mvch clifference in the one case 


—,7 . eo 
e 3arvfart ‘| ros. & S pindfer. 
6 6 Ss — 





as the other. 


10A 20a with 4A Initials, $4 70 
10A 20a without Initials, 3 20 
zoa lower caseonly, . . 1 75 
eA See cs} 6s 5 ESO 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, 111. 


Carried in stock by Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; Great Western Type 
Foundry, Omaha, Neb.; St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and for sale by all 
Type Founders and Dealers in Printers’ Materials. 
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+ ANGLO :- 


o me 


IP 


i SERIES fe 


? 





8A 15a without Initials, $4 00 18 POINT ANGLO (3 line Nonp.) 8A 15a with 3A Initials, $6 00 
15a lowercase only, . 225 WITH 24 POINT INITIALS (4 line Nonp.) 3A Initials, . . « « « 2 00 


BARNAART BROS. & SPINDLER 


JNavv fac fw Pers, 5 of La se ful ‘Novefties for ~[? d inters 


Gefebrated Superior Copper Mixed Type 


In the arf of Pripfing, the greatest ciscovery Wag that 
of forming every Pfeffer or character of fhe nfpBaBet 
Sepa rately, so as fo be capable of rearrangement, and 
forming nD evecession the pages of a work, thereby 


avoiding the iwwterminable fabor of evwttind pew blocks 
= oe S 


5A 10a without Initials, $4 30 24 POINT ANGLO (4 line Nonp.) 5A 10a with 3A Initials, $6 80 
10a lower ease only, . 2 30 WITH 36 POINT INITIALS (6 line Nonp.) SA Initials, . . . « « 2 50 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT 
Mmenean ‘National * 


i Q 
wppl \ ' OMIPanys 
pa rae 





’ 


Financial onosnoittee 


Stock for the Great Fair of eighleen hundred 
\ J &'lg 

and pinel¥-two wilf be on gate at the reens 
of the Subserm plion (Conomittees for the next 


SEVEN bwodrecd day's, at forty doffare as ba Ve. 


COMPLETE WITH FIGURES, 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, 111. 


Carried in stock by Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; Great Western Type 
Foundry, Omaha, Neb.; St. Louis Printers’ Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; and for sale by all 
Type Founders and Dealers In Printers’ Materials. 
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PATENT PENDING FOR THE LINDSAY TYPE FOUNDRY. 


Price $3.00. 


20 A 40 a. BREVIER (S Pornts) ELIZABETH. 


METROPOLITAN * MUSEUM *« OBELISK « BELVIDERE 
Numerous and Pleasant Reminiscences of Delightful Saddle Excursions to the Blue Ridge Mountains 
= Invigorating Wanderings Through Central Park on Summer Mornings = 
OCTOBER ; NOVEMBER ; DECEMBER ; 429 


ep 
15 A 30 a. Pica (12 Points) ELIZABETH. , Prick $3.00. 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FROM THE PRAIRIES 
= Startling « Vagaries of a Singularly » Brilliant « Imagination = 
Representatives of the United States of America in General Congress Assembled. 
WISCONSIN : KALAMAZOO ;} OSHKOSH ;: 1385 
a 


THREE-LINE NonpareivL (1S Points) ELIZABETH. Pricr $3.75. 


Pipl} Ori NeW i SWEET | CLOVER 


Blackmore’s New and Improved Agricultural Implements 
= Estimates Furnished 156 


8A 15 a. 


(1 


6A 12 a. Two-LineE Pica (24 Points) ELIZABETH. PrRICE $3.25. 


PRESIDENT } HARRISON | 
Opinions x of all * Constitutional x Writers - 
= United States 44 = 


FivE-LInE NonpAREIL (39 Points) ELIZABETH. PricE $6.75. 


wrist # 1 RANorek. . 
Reliable Circular Letter of Credit 
= Sight | Draft | $12 = 


6A 10 a. 


Linosay TYpe FouNory, New York ts 
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C= Specimen of Calendars for 1890. —=s—~ 


PRODUCED AND FOR SALE BY A. ZEESE & CO., 341-351 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
—~ +p ete. 


CALENDAR No. 58. Price, $5.00. By mail, $5.50. 
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A Complete Exhibit of Calendars shown in the October Issue of the ELECTROTYPE FOURNAL, 
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FOR SALE BY ALL THE LEADING TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN PRINTING MATERIALS. 











THE NEW STYLE 
voscess LIBERT 








JOB PRESS. 








Awarded First Prize wherever Exhibited. 








BE HAD ON ANY OTHER JOB PRESS. 








ITS FEATURES ARE ENTIRELY UNIQUE AND NOT TO 


in “i 


= 


one = 


tly 


Com i 








“AONAINAANOO 1IVYSANADYD ‘CagadS LSALVAYD 
‘ALITIGVUYNG GASSVdYNSNN ‘YALSIOAY SNOTFZAYVIN 














SIX REGULAR SIZES. 








| INSIDE REGULAR 
1|] : RE 
| No. CHASE. 





2 7 a0 inches, 
2a 9 XI3 
3 10 XI5 
3a II x17 
4 13 X1Q 
5 1434 X 22 











INSIDE SKELETON | | FOUNTAIN IF ORDERED | SKELETON 

CHASE. | WITH PREss. | Cuases, | BOxtNa. 
7144x11% inches. | $ 200 00 $ 25 00 | $350 $ 6 00 
944x134 “ | 250 00 25 00 | 4 00 6 00 
II x16 is | 300 00 25 00 | 4 50 7 50 
12 x18 md | 350 00 25 00 | 5 00 g 00 
14 X20 re | 400 00 | 25 00 5 50 10 00 
15% X 23 500 oo | 25 00 6 00 15 00 








TWO EXTRA STRONG SIZES 


|! 
1 FOR PAPER-BOX MAKING, EMBOSSING, PRINTING ON CIGAR BOXES, PACKING-BOX BOARDS, ETC. 





3% | 11 x17 inches. 
4x | 13 x1z9 


$ 25 00 
25 00 


$375 


12x 18 inches. 
“ 4 25 


14X20 








$ 5 00 $ 9 00 
5 50 10 00 








With each press go three regular chases, two sets of roller stocks, one roller mold, 


one brayer and three wrenches, 




















APPLY FOR DESCRIPTIVE sieaeeentinaeneadatinn AND PRICES TO 


THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
54 Frankfort Street NEW YORK 





WESTERN AGENTS, 


CITY. 337 and 339 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


co~ THE UNION TYPEFOUNDRY, 
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DOUBLE ROLLING + SINGLE END + SIX TRACKS + AIR SPRINGS 
FRONT OR BACK DELIVERY. =; 

The Impression is taken over a six-track bed, which is supported every ten The simplicity, accuracy and durability of the bed movement is‘unequaled 
to twelve inches across the press. We guarantee the impression sharp and | by anyother machine. The double rack teeth are made of steel, with the best 
rigid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way in the rolling curve known to mechanics. From two to three teeth always in contact, 
least degree. thus obviating lost motion. 

The Impression can be tripped at the moment grippers close or before. | The sheet is delivered in front, clean side to the fly, without the printed 

The Register is absolutely perfect at all speeds of the press, the bed and cyl- | side coming in contact with anything. Fly motion positive, no strap, no 
inder being locked in full gear twelve inches Caer the anaes of bearers takes | slamming. The motion is the same in delivering sheet and returning for 
place, and remaining in gear for several inches after the head line has passed. | NeXt sheet. ; : 

_ The Distribution is uniform from head to tail of sheet. This is accom- | The Fly can be disconnected at a moment's notice. 
wo plished*by charging the form with fresh ink both ways from one fountain. This press is designed for the finest quality of cut and color work; can be 

The Air Springs are applied vertically; the piston-head does not come out | Used to charge the form both ways with fresh ink, or as a single end press, 
of the cylinder; no packing ever required; the pressure can be regulated while | four or two rollers. 
press is in motion at all speeds. ' No complicated movements to get out of order. 

- SIZES : —— 
ig 1. 4 Rollers, covering entire form. Bed, 44 x60 inches inside bearers. Matter, 40% x 56 inches. 
oO. : 3 “ce iad oe “ “ee 48 x 60 “es “ce oe 44% x 56 oe 
No. 2 4 “ce “ec “ “ec “ce 37% x 52 “ec “ “cc ““ 34 x 48 “ec 
No. 2 3 “cc “ “ “ec “ec 41% x 52 “cs “ “ec “ 38 x 48 “6 
DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED: 
No. 1 4 Rollers. Length over all, 15 ft. Width over all, g ft. 3 in. Height over all, 6 ft. 4 in. Weight boxed, about g tons. Spe 2ed, goo to 1,300. 
_ No. i: § 15 ft. 8 in. “ g ft. 3 in. “6 6 ft. 4 in. “* 9% tons. 850 to 1,200. 
No. 2. 4 “ce “ “c 13 ft. 6 in. “cc ‘“ 8 ft. 7 in. sc “ec 5 ft. 5 in. “ “ “ 7 tons. “ 950 to 1,500. 
No. 2. 3 e a 14 ft. 2 in. 4 as 8 ft. 7 in. - - 5 ft. 5 in. " “ “7% tons. ‘* goo to 1,500. 
We furnish with press, counter-shaft, hangers, cone-pulleys, driving-pulleys, two sets of roller-stocks, wrenches, boxing and shipping, at Taunton, Mass. 
WE REFER YOU TO A FEW FIRMS RUNNING TWO-REVOLUTION HUBER PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co.; Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co.; John de Vries 
American Bank Note Co.; E. O. Jenkins’ Sons; J. W. Pratt & Son; Exchange Printing Co.; Crump Label Co.; Hinds, Ketchum & 
Forbes Lithograph Ce., Boston; Frey Printing Co., . 
KR. F. Studley 


& Son; McLaughlin Bros.; 

iCo:: Jersey City Printing ‘Co. and National Bureau Engraving and Manufacturing Coe., Philadelphia: 

Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. Green, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; MclIndoe Bros., Boston, Mass.; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Co., St. Louis, "Mo ; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


wa 

Eighty-six presses running in these houses. 

Send for descriptive circular of Regular Two-Revolution Press, Two-Color Press, Sheet Perfecting Book Press, or Two-Revolution Super Royal Jobber. 
Size of Bed, 26x35. Form, 23x33. 2,250 per hour. Box Frame, Trip Cylinder, Crank Movement, no Springs. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, sotz acents, » 


——+—_ NEW YORK. 








17 to 28 Rose Street and 59 Ann Street, 





WESTERN BRANCH :—3801 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill—H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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Double Rolling each Form - Six Tracks - Air Springs - Back Delivery. 


The Impression is taken over a six-track bed, which is supported every | It is constructed upon the two-revolution principle and has four rollers for 
ten to twelve inches across the press. We guarantee the impression sharp each form; aside from it having two impression cylinders, it is substantially 
and rigid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way the duplicate in construction of our Two-Revolution Book Press. 


in the least degree. : F The sheet is fed in the usual manner from the feed board on to the first 
The Impression can be tripped at the moment grippers close or before. impression cylinder, and passing between the bed receives an impression from 
The Register is perfect at all speeds of the press. the first form; it is then taken by the grippers of the second cylinder, and 
The Distribution is uniform from head to tail of sheet; each form is around between the bed again, where it receives an impression from the 
charged with fresh ink both ways. second form, thus printing both sides at one feeding. 
The Air Springs are applied vertically, the piston-head does not come out Any off-set deposited from the first printed side, on the second cylinder, 
of the cylinder, no packing ever required; the pressure can be regulated | js at once removed by our Patented Off-set Device, and ordinary work can be 
while press is in motion at all speeds. run from ten to twenty hours without change of tympan sheet. 


The simplicity, accuracy and durability of the bed movement is unequaled 
by any other m achine. The double rack teeth are made of steel, with the best 
rolling curve known to mechanics. From twoto three teeth always in contact, 


Either or both cylinders can be tripped at the will of the feeder, before or 
at the time grippers close, and at all speeds. 

















thus obviating lost motion. The speed in sheets per hour is practically the same as single presses of 
The sheets are delivered in the back by positive motion. same size, and, as it prints both sides of the sheet in perfect register, the 
The Fly can be disconnected at a moment’s notice. result is equivalent to the product of two presses. 
Noc omplicate >d movements to get out of order. We believe that printers and publishers will appreciate this press to its 
This press is especially designed for the use of book printers and publish- | full value, filling as it does a long felt want, of a press capable of large or small 
ers of weekly and monthly papers, pamphlet and almanac work. sheets, and after one operation delivering it upon the fly-board finished. 
i. a a aa sensi sees | . . ; 
edits aueesk ee eee | ee teeeae | We furnish with press, counter-shaft, hangers, cone | 
© } | | ss | 
I SIZES —} i 4 44 X 60 40% x 56 r= to 1,000 pulleys, driving pulleys, two sets of roller stocks, Ice 
2 A 36x 52 32 x48 | 800 to 1,200 wrenches, boxing and shipping, at Taunton, Mass. an 











WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING FIRMS RUNNING PERFECTING PRESSES :—Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City; Argus Printing Co., Jersey City ; 
Trow Printing and Bookbinding Co., New York; Geo. Munro, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; F. M. Lupton, New York; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., 
St. Louis; Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio. 

We have fourteen Perfecting Presses running in the above houses. 

WE REFER YOU TO A FEW FIRMS RUNNING TWO-REVOLUTION HUBER PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co.; Trow Printing and Revttiading Co.; John de Vries 
& Son; McLaughlin Bros.; American Bank Note Co.; E. O. Jenkins’ Sons; J. W. Pratt & Son; Exchange Printing Co.; Crump Label C > Hinds, Ketchum & 
Co.; Jersey City Printing Co., and National Bureau Engraving and Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia ; Forbes Lithograph Co., “solic ’ Frey Printing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. Green, New York; P. F. Collier, New York; McIndoe Bros., Boston, Mass.; Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. P. Studley 
& Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 


Eighty-six presses running in these houses. 


Send for descriptive circular of Regular Two-Revolution Press, Two-Color Press, Sheet Perfecting Book Press, or Two-Revolution Super Royal Jobber, 
Size of Bed, 26x35. Form, 23x33. 2,250 per hour. Box Frame, Trip Cylinder, Crank Movement, no Springs. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


+ SOLE AGENTS, + 


17 to 23 Rose Street and 59 Ann Street, Bea NEW YORK, 











WESTERN BRANCH:—301 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL.—H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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BED, 36x52. FORM, 32x48. PAPER, 33x50. SPEED, 900 to 1,200 per Hour. 


DOUBLE ROLLING EACH FORM # SIX TRACKS = FRONT DELIVERY. 


above cut represents our Two-Color Press as it was first built, 
with wire springs and without the improved double rolling mechanism 
whereby each form is rolled both ways by rollers freshly charged with 
ink. The latest presses of this style are built with air springs, double rolling 
inking apparatus, double rack pinion bed-movement, and all patented im- 
provements fully described in our Book Press Catalogue. The following is 
a short description of the construction and operation of the press. 

There are two impression cylinders, which engage a separate form each 
during the forward stroke of the bed, as in an ordinary two-revolution press. 
A fountain at each end of the press supplies the separate forms with ink in 
usual manner. Between the impression cylinders is a transfer cylinder which 
takes the printed sheet from the first impression cylinder and delivers it, in 
absolutely perfect register, to the second impression cylinder, from which it 
is delivered directly to the fly, clean side next the fly-sticks. 

OpERATION.—The sheet is fed to the grippers of the first cylinder in the 
usual manner, and after receiving the first impression is taken by the grippers 
of the transfer cylinder and delivered to the grippers of the second impres- 
sion cylinder. About this same time another sheet is fed to the first impres- 
sion cylinder, and at each forward stroke of the bed both sheets are printed 
with a different color. The sheet with the two printings is then delivered to 
the fly, the sheet with one printing transferred to the second impression 
cylinder, and the first cylinder supplied with a clean sheet by the feeder. 








It will be seen by the above description that we have in reality two 
presses in ove; and, while running at a comparatively slow speed, which 
insures perfect register and ‘‘long life’’ to the press, it is actually doing 
about twice the work of an ordinary press of the same size. Having a 
made ready ”’ exactly the 


“ec 


separate impression surface for each form, a job is 
same as for an ordinary press. 


The principal advantages of this style of press over all others are: First— 
Comparatively slow speed, which lengthens the ‘‘life’’ of the press, and at 
the same time produces twice the usual amount of perfect work. Second— As 
the sheet is fed automatically from the first impression surface to the second, 
the risk of the feeder making a mistake is reduced fifty per cent. Third—As 
the sheet is fed but once for two colors, the handling of stock is reduced 
fifty per cent. Fourth —In illustrated bookwork, the advantage of using a 
better quality of ink upon the cuts than upon the type; thereby producing a 
finer class of work at a less expense. 


This press is built on the same solid and substantial plan for which 
all our presses are justly noted, and has all latest improvements, including 
six roller bearings to support bed, noiseless and positive fly, safety gripper 
mechanism, ball-bearing, bed-reversing teeth, and air springs that can be 
regulated when press is in motion at any speed. 


We refer you to the following firms running Two-Color Presses: Crump Label Co., Hinds, Ketchum & Co., McLaughlin Bros., American Bank Note 
Co., Martin B. Brown, New York; Forbes’ Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.; C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.; Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, IIl.; National 
Bureau Engraving and Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dickman-Jones Printing Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Twenty-eight presses running in the above offices. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUCHTON, 


+ SOLE AGENTS ? + 








59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, += NEW YORK. 








WESTERN BRANCH: 


301 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL.—H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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THE HUBER TWO-REVOLUTION SUPER ROYAL 


<“NIUS’TANG.’’ 
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NO SPRINGS + CRANK BED MOWEMENT ¢#+ BOX FRAME. 


THE FASTEST RUNNING PRESS OF ITS SIZE BUILT. 


WE. take great satisfaction in calling the attention of the printing trade to 

this press, which is our latest production, and which has in its construc- 
tion the novelty of being a combination of the best points of both the Stop- 
Cylinder and Two-Revolution style of presses. 

The Bed is driven by means of a crank, which gives the smoothest recipro- 
cating motion known to mechanics, and does away with the necessity of springs 
and the accompanying extra strain and wear, which more especially is liable 
to occur in a small size press having a large variety of speeds, from their 
non-adjustment. 

1e Cylinder is driven in a constant direction and at a speed to corre- 
spond exactly to the varying speed of the bed, by means of a perfectly shaped 
cam-gear. This cam-gear makes two turns to each complete stroke of the 
bed, and the same gear teeth are in mesh during the printing of every sheet, 
thus making the register absolutely correct. The cylinder never comes to a 
full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the 
bed is reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison 
with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when the cylinder is moving 
slowly, another point in favor of perfect register. 





There are no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order, or limit 
the speed of the press, and we guarantee every machine to print twenty-two 
hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without 
jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment 
when the grippers have taken the sheet. 

The bed is supported, under the line of impression, by four large adjust- 
able rollers, journaled in stands, which are fastened to a rigid box stay that 
cannot spring or. give in the least degree. 

The side frames are of the box pattern, and every part of the machine is 
constructed with an eye to great strength and durability. 

The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 


We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and 
serviceable of its size ever introduced, and we invite the closest inspection 
and comparison. 





BED. | FORM. NO. ROLLERS SPEED. WEIGHT. 





i 
ED { oe a) & & & | 26 X 35 | 23 X 32 2 


26 X 35 | 19 X 32 3 





— > prAna, pone. pon. 

| fis GR fe 

EPR JPR JK} 

1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. | as Ya Yat 


1,000 to 2,200 7,000 pounds. | 





WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING HOUSES RUNNING THE ABOVE PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co., John de Vries & Son, John Rankin, Jr., Economical 


Printing Co., Louis Weiss & Co., New York; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Conover Printing Co., Coldwater, Mich.; H. Swalley, Sedalia, Mo.; Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, Sole Agents, 


H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager, 


SO1 Dearborn Street, dk 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


rs 59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE - ECKERSON - . PERFECTING - PRESS. 


Built on entirely New Principles. A Fast Press at about the price of a Slow One. 





Entirely Solidly 
Automatic. Constructed. 
Prints from Rolls Form 


Prints in 


the Roll. il) ia ia yu (= —~ — ~o A Sy Perfectly. 


Easily 
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Understood. i ae be two Colors. 
p 2 ~ 
No Feeders Counts, Cuts 
Needed. and Stacks. 
Accurate |||; aH | i iy Bl | aw | — Nothing 
Impression. z a me ae ‘ = Can Beat It. 





The Harrisburg Morning Telegram of Fuly 28th, says: The % orld of May i 5th, says: 


‘“This unique press does even more than was claimed for it, working so “In THE Wortp jobroom the press was started off on the heaviest sort of 
expeditiously and accurately as to delight the beholder. There is none better work, and took hold with a grip which tickled old pressmen who came in to 
on earth, hence THE TELEGRAM lost no time in securing one to meet every see the little wonder, and as it was the first to be put in operation in this city, 
demand promptly and satisfactorily.” the remark was heard again and again, that THE WorLp was always getting 

’ 


the first show at all the good things.’ 
STYLE No. 1.—Job Press, three sizes, for printing one side only. 
STYLE No. 2.—Job Press, three sizes, for printing at one operation on two sides or in two colors. 
STYLE No. 3.-Newspaper and Wrapping Paper Press, two sizes, for printing on one side only. 
STYLE No. 4.—Newspaper Press, two sizes, for printing on two sides. 


These Presses run from 3,000 to 6,000 impressions an hour. All the bearing parts are made of Steel or best Wrought Iron. For Particulars and Prices, address 
THR ECKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO., Oneonta, N.Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE—30 Beekman St. Special Agents: MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. WORKS—COHOKS, N. Y. 





THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD: TYPE 


4 & PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS_ ae 
". BND ENGRAVERS’ WOOD - 


—— AND DEALERS IN —— 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


259 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Holly (ood Type. @ End Wood Type. 


BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, WOOD RULES, CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, REGLET, FURNITURE, ETC., ETC 


PRESSES, PAPER GUTTERS, METAL TYPE 


FROM ALL FOUNDRIES. 


THE HAMILTON-BOSS LOWER CASE. HAMILTON’S BRASS LEADER CASE. 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIMEN BOOK AND CATALOGUE. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BINGHAM’S BATTERY OF GATLING GUNS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS. 
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HIS cut illustrates our latest improvement in the apparatus for the rapid and perfect 
manufacture of Printers’ Inking Rollers. It is the application of hydraulic pressure 
by which twenty rollers are made in one minute by forcing the composition in the 
molds from the bottom, and retaining the pressure until the hardening process has solidified 
them, thus producing firm, solid, elastic and lasting rollers, absolutely straight, round and 
smooth, whereby perfect distribution, evenness and purity of color and improved output is 
obtained. A realization of what has long been sought for. Mo pinholes. No crooked rollers. 
No delay, and least possible shrinkage. Printers engaged in the business for the money 


there is in it can not afford to be without them, They are the cheapest, because they are 


the BEST. 


Samuel Bméhain’s Son, 


na Enlarged Quarters. New Location. 22-24 Fourth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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PRINTING 


INK 





ALL GRADES OF PRINTING INKS. 
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Blacks that retain their Color. 





Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 


and Photogravure. 
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Colors that do not Fade, 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 


SB —s 
H/J\\ 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. /father’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 

















Acme Self- Clamping 
| EVER (SUTTER. 


Rapid. * Durable. * Strong. 














Ce] AS the unrivaled band for moving back gauge. Round cutting 
wood. Knife-bar has power applied to both ends. Lever is 
long and made of wrought iron. Table convenient height. 
Cutter weighs five hundred pounds more than any other lever cutter 


of same size. 


Send for descriptive catalogue and prices of forty styles of ACME 
Cutters, including lever, steam and hand power of all sizes 


The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


64 Federal St... BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, Gen’! Agents, 


41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 
345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Jsrmates Established 1804.  O™s",,.., 


FURNISHED. 
FILLED. 








FARMER, LITTLE & Co. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


‘] YPE FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER ste 
I Lal OUTFITS. 


DRESSES. sa: 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal. 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “‘ point 
system,” the pica of which is identical with ours. 


i OFFICE 














e—a°y Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +2— 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 








Chicago | , § No. 154 
Branch, ¢ CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. }; <n 








MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


General Agents United States and Canada 





oa FOR 
The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Thompson Wire Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Semple Book Trimmer, 
The Jones Signature Press, 
The Ellis Roller Backing Machines, 


The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding 
Machines. 





GENERAL AGENTS, U. S., FOR 


THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO. 





41 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


345 Dearborn Street, Chieago. 





H. H. LATHAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 
818 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINEHRY 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 
BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

PAPER CUTTER KNIVES, ETC. 


Sole Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated 
with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric. 
Send for Circular. 








Western Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 





BOSTON. New YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


Awericay StRaw Boao Co. 


THE Cc. L HAWES Co. 
Bookbinders =¢ Paper-Box Makers 
— > SUPPLIES“ 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 


GLAZED - AND: PLATED: PAPERS 


Suitable for Printers’ use, and will furnish Samples 
and Prices on application, 


We make Special Sizes and Colors to order on short notice. 


*——— MANUFACTURERS OF 





steam Dried Straw Board, 
Air Dried Strawvy Board, 
Sherman Trunk Board, 
Sherman Tar Board, 
star Cioth Board, 
Auburn Cioth Board. 





° AGENTS FOR . 

ANDROSCOGGIN WOOD PULP BOARD, 

KENNEBEC FIBRE CO’S JUTE BOX BOARD, 
W. 0. DAVEY TAR AND TRUNK BOARD. 








101 & 103 Walnut St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


178 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE UNITED TYPOTHETZ OF AMERICA. 


SYNOPSIS OF PROCEEDINGS OF THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


FIRST DAY’S SESSIONS. 
The third annual meeting of the United Typothete began at 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall, St. Louis, Missouri, on Tuesday, October 8, 
1889, being called to order at 10:45 a.M., by Andrew McNally, the 


president. 

On invitation of the president, ex-President De Vinne and 
W. C. Martin, of New York, took seats on the platform. 

The proceedings were opened by an address of welcome on 
behalf of the St. Louis Typothete by George D. Barnard, its 
president, and W. J. Gilbert. 

President McNally responded in a lengthy speech to Mr. Bar- 
nard’s address of welcome, in which he referred to the causes 
which led to the organization of the typothete and the objects 
for which it had been organized. Regarding the prevalent system 
of cutting prices and the possibility of a demand for the eight- 
hour system, he said : 

I believe that the public generally is willing to pay a fair price for honest 
work, and it is largely our own fault if we do not obtain it. Certainly, we 
will not get it unless we ask it. Of course, men will always be found who 
will endeavor to buy below cost, and I fear the requisite persistence will 
generally find a printer to accommodate them, thus not only bringing demor- 
alization to the printing business, and incidentally a disturbing element to 
all business, but courting bankruptcy for himself, while the man who reso- 
lutely resists the temptation to do work at less than an adequate profit, may 
in this, as in any other business, hope to obtain a reasonable competence. 

The statement that a majority of the printing offices of America are 
unprofitable is startling, but, in my opinion, is true. They afford only such 
mere subsistence, in many cases meager, as could be obtained for individual 
service without the investment of either capital or credit. This is due 
largely to the owner’s ignorance of the cost of producing what he sells, to 
his failure to appreciate the magnitude of his expense account, and the 
extremely expensive and perishable nature of his plant. 

The master printer generally rises from the composing room. His train- 
ing makes him more of an artist than a trader. He usually starts in business 
by giving his customers the greatest amount of service for the smallest com- 
pensation, with the mental reservation that when he gets established in busi- 
ness he will advance prices and become rich. When the time for advance 
comes, and he has learned, by sad experience, that he must be trader as well 
as artist, he is surprised to find that a large number of printers, still in the 
artist (and artless) stage of development, are establishing themselves on the 
same basis of popular prices. 

Any of you, gentlemen, can recall instances, almost pathetic, of compe- 
tent and intelligent master printers who have for years worked hard and 
struggled with fate, keeping just about even with the world, but never get- 
ting beyond the ownership of a worn-out printing office, and still do not com- 
prehend that ¢iey, the real laborers, are worthy not only of their hire, but also 
of a fair return for their investment and the ever-present and unavoidable risk. 

Is it not, then, very advisable for each typothetx to prosecute a careful 
and searching inquiry into the cost of printing in their respective cities? To 
agitate and educate? The well-informed printer will find that he still has 
something to learn, and the less informed will be surprised at the long list 
of expense items fished out of the most unthought-of places, the aggregate 
of which will give emphatic and salutary answer to the question so often 
asked, ‘‘ Where have the profits gone? ”’ 

Before our next annual meeting we shall probably be again confronted 
with the eight-hour problem. Whatever may be our individual opinions on 
the merits of this question, it requires no argument to prove that it can be 
put in operation, if at all, only by being simultaneous over competitive areas— 
in other words, that it must be, if not universal, at least national. 

The New York printer cannot successfully work his plant but eight hours 
per day while his competitors in Boston or Philadelphia work ten hours, 
even if the price of labor were the same per hour. Neither can the Chicago 
printer successfully compete with those of St. Louis or Buffalo under similar 
unequal conditions. 

In 1887, the eight-hour agitation ‘‘ broke out in spots,’’ so to speak, and I 
fear that we shali have a repetition of that unpleasant time in 1890. In view 
of past experience, we must be prepared to meet a demand presented in such 
arbitrary manner, and under such exacting conditions, that a compliance 
on our part would be unmanly and degrading, even if not forbidden by the 
financial conditions. Let it come to us, if come it must, in a practical and 
business-like manner, and we will endeavor to meet it in the same spirit. 
The old adage, however, holds good in this case, ‘‘In time of peace prepare 
for war.” 

He also suggested the propriety of employing a competent per- 
son whose entire time shall be devoted to aiding the typothetz in 
extending its influences and carrying out its objects, and likewise 
recommended the adoption of an international copyright law, which 
would protect the foreign author, and at the same time protect 
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the American publisher and printer. In referring to the neces- 
sity for an apprenticeship system, the practice of typefounders 
and manufacturers of printing material owning and operating 
printing and binding plants, and the evils (?) of trades unionism, he 
further said: 

The increasing inability of master printers to obtain a sufficient number 
of competent workmen, notwithstanding the high rate of wages, forces upon 
our attention the urgent need of an apprentice system. I consider it of suffi- 
cient importance to be made a subject of national legislation. 

The compulsory education of children finds almost universal support, but 
it may fairly be questioned whether the compulsory education of boys in 
useful trades would not contribute in a greater degree to the happiness and 
prosperity of our country. We supply the American youth free facilities to 
cultivate the brain, the more keenly to feel, in manhood, the curse of his 
unskilled hands. The short-sighted policy of trades unions, in limiting the 
number of apprentices, and the fact that, in the absence of any system of 
apprenticeship, American boys are too generally ‘Jacks of all trades and 
masters of none,’’ have kept the supply of proficient workmen far below the 
demand occasioned by the increased volume of business. We are, therefore, 
compelled to look to immigration for our supply of skilled labor. 

The competent all-round printer, that is, the man who can intelligently 
and skillfully take hold of any work in a composing room, is now almost a 
reminiscence. This is due chiefly to the fact that the average boy of the 
present day seldom learns in one office what he knows of printing, but drifts 
from place to place. His employer, knowing that the boy may leave his ser- 
vice at any moment, has no particular interest in him, and he is therefore 
kept sorting pie or distributing, and has but few opportunities of improving 
himself. After a varied experience of a few years, in a number of offices, he 
is admitted to the union (unless he wisely decides to preserve his liberty of 
action), and is a compositor, a stoneman, or what-not, but seldom a printer. 
An apprenticeship of say five years should make an intelligent boy (and only 
such a boy can become a printer) reasonably proficient in any department of 
a composing room. He should be obliged to complete his term of appren- 
ticeship in one office, and his employer should be obliged to see to his careful 
and proper. instruction. 

I appreciate the difficulties of inaugurating an apprenticeship system. 
The American workman is generally opposed to it, and the American 
public look upon it as a species of slavery. Why, I cannot conceive. It 
should be the duty of the workman to have his boy trained as a skilled 
mechanic, else he is liable to become a day laborer, a pauper or a hood- 
lum. Franklin says: ‘‘He that hath a trade, hath an estate, and he that 
hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honor.’’ An indenture of appren- 
ticeship is simply in the nature of an every-day contract. There is a consid- 
eration by each party. The apprentice agrees, with the consent of his 
parent or guardian, to work for his employer for a stated period at an agreed 
price, in consideration of which the employer agrees to be responsible for 
the instruction of the apprentice, and to provide him with the necessary 
facilities for learning his trade. 

The subject of abuses in our own and kindred trades is one which must be 
approached with extreme care. I desire it to be understood that, in saying 
what I have to say on this matter, I do not refer to the many reliable houses 
who are known to transact their business in a legitimate manner, and to 
whom the printers of America owe so much for the mechanical genius and 
artistic taste which have placed American printing in advance of that of all 
other countries. Yet there are abuses which seem so unwarranted and 
dangerous that we should be unjust to ourselves if we failed to at least men- 
tion and denounce them. 

I refer to the owning and operating of printing and binding plants by type- 
founders and manufacturers of printing and binding material and machinery. 
In Chicago, the most ruinous competition comes from such plants. They 
were sold almost entirely on credit, foreclosed and bought for the amount of 
the mortgage, placed in the hands of uninterested managers and ru” seem- 
ingly to do a large volume of business, at any price, for the purpose of being 
again sold principally on credit, and again bought under foreclosure. I 
understand that printers in other cities suffer from similar unfortunate com- 
petition. Nor is the evil confined solely to the cases where the manufacturer 
or dealer himself operates the foreclosed plant. I cannot but regard it as an 
injustice to the competent printer, and the man of business who has actually 
invested his capital in his plant, that the manufacturer to whom he has paid 
his money should, by a system of credit unknown in other lines of business, 
establish an impecunious and irresponsible competition, for obvious reasons 
more detrimental to legitimate business than any other possible competition. 

These unfortunate conditions have been brought about, as we well under- 
stand, by the unreasonable spirit of competition which afflicts our age. It is 
not at all the province or the purpose of this association to attempt to dic- 
tate to anyone in what manner he shall conduct his business. I do, how- 
ever, feel justified in calling attention to these evils, which, by concerted 
action, may easily be remedied, and the disastrous effects of which upon our 
business may not have been sufficiently appreciated. 

This peculiar method of business cannot be profitable to the manufact- 
urer, and certainly does not improve the condition of those of his patrons 
who desire to pay their bills when due. 

I suggest the advisability of establishing associations, under typothetz 
auspices, to membership in which both employer and employé may be 
eligible. 

The journeyman printer, in the main, is an intelligent, sober, thinking 
man; a good citizen and a good fellow, and were it not for the urgent solici- 
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tation and badgering of the interested walking delegate [We were not 
aware that any such officer existed in a typographical union.] would prefer to 
attend to his family and his business, and not be a member of any trade 
society. We live, however, in an era of trade unionism, and the current is 
often too strong for individual resistance. Hence the usefulness of some 
helpful association for non-union printers, and what better association can 
there be than one which brings into closer association and more intelligent 
understanding both proprietor and workman ? 

A system of mutual or coéperative fire insurance was recom- 
mended, and also that the anniversary of Franklin’s birthday be 
observed by the local typothetz. 

On motion the president appointed James Davidson, Howard 
Lockwood and C. H. Blakely a committee on credentials, who 
subsequently reported an attendance of ninety-one delegates from 
Albany, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dayton, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Nashville, 
New Haven, New York City, Philadelphia, Omaha, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul and Toronto. 

The report of the treasurer, A. O. Russell, of Cincinnati, 
showed the receipts during the past year to have been $821.75, 
and the disbursements $342, leavinga balance on hand of $479.75. 

Everett Waddey, of Richmond, Virginia, corresponding secre- 
tary, then read his report, in which he referred to his efforts to 
build up the typothetz in the various sections of the country. 

Howard Lockwood, of New York, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, reported as follows: 

To the United Typothete: 

Referring to the amendment of Section 5 of the constitution, adopted at 
last year’s meeting, enlarging and defining the powers of the Executive Com- 
mittee in connection with the organization of new societies, your committee 
begs leave to report that during the past year it has not been deemed advis- 
able or necessary to put into operation all of the methods provided for by said 
amendment. Your committee has, however, fully carried out the instructions 
given at the last meeting regarding the distribution of the proceedings of 
said meeting, together with a form of constitution for the use of societies 
intending to join this body. 

In carrying out these instructions, 2,500 copies of the proceedings of last 
meeting were printed in pamphlet form, the form of constitution attached 
thereto, and these pamphlets were sent out broadcast to employing printers, 
accompanied by circular matter containing suggestions and instructions as 
to methods for organizing typothetes. 

In addition to the printed matter above referred to, your committee has 
followed instructions received at the last meeting in regard to the distribu- 
tion of the report made by a committee of the Cincinnati Typothetz on the 
cost of printing. A sufficient number of this report was printed to furnish 
one copy to every member of all local typothetzs, and such copies were duly 
forwarded through the secretary of each society. 

In pushing forward the work above referred to, your committee has 
received the active coéperation of the corresponding secretary. 

As a result of the distribution of the printed matter mentioned, and also 
of the correspondence carried on by the chairman of your committee and the 
corresponding secretary of this society, your committee is pleased to report 
that there have been organized during the past year thirteen additional 
societies of employing printers (representing a combined membership of 
about two hundred firms), seven of which have formally become members of 
this organization. 

In the report your committee submitted at the second annual meeting of 
the United Typothete, it was stated that there were twenty-one societies in 
good standing as members of the United Typothetz, representing in their 
combined membership 506 firms. Since then the following societies have 
applied for admission, and are at present members of the United Typothete : 


The Typothotm of Albany «.....0.66s.csss000005 Albany, N. Y. 
The Typothetz of Scranton ..........0000.000000e00 Scranton, Pa. 
Employing Printers’ Association of Toronto... Toronto, Canada. 
The Typothetez of Dayton.............scccsceve . Dayton, Ohio. 
The Typothetz of Fort Wayne...... ‘eheeawaere Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The Typothetz of New Orleans...............- New Orleans, La. 


Master Printers’ Association of Rhode Island.. Providence, R. I. 

It may also be mentioned that typothetz societies have been organized 
in the cities of San Francisco, Cal., Hartford, Conn., Springfield, II1., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Springfield, Mass., but such societies have not yet formally 
applied for membership to this body. In addition to the above a typothete 
society was organized some months ago in the city of Baltimore, Md., but the 
organization was not entirely perfected. All agree that such a society is 
needed, but in the absence of any special interest the movement seems to 
have fallen through temporarily. 

In regard to the resolve (page 37, proceedings of 1888) directing the Exec- 
utive Committee to formulate rules for the government of the trade in regard 
to what are proper extra charges for proofs, revises, etc., the committee deem 
it unnecessary to go further than to affirm what is the correct and generally 
recognized usage, namely: 

That whatever price is made for composition, whether of plain or diffi- 
cult matter, shall be on the basis of furnishing author’s proof and revise 








only; and that all time for taking extra proofs or additional revises shall be 
charged as timework in addition to whatever ‘‘time”’ is involved in author’s 
alterations. 

In regard to the matter of charges for standing matter, the committee 
consider that the resolution adopted last year (page 51 of proceedings) suffi- 
ciently covers the ground. Printers must judge for themselves the proper 
occasion to make and enforce the charge. 

The special committee, appointed at the last annual meeting, on 
‘proper division of expenses,’’ having made, through its chairman, a verbal 
report to the effect that they have been unable to secure the codperation of 
the local typothetz in that matter, your Executive Committee suggest that 
the committee be continued, with the request that they endeavor to formu- 
late a plan for obtaining this information which will require less detail in 
arriving at the result desired. 

Upon the subject of a proper apprenticeship system, your committee 
would report that they deem it highly desirable in the line of, securing faith- 
ful services and well instructed workmen, that a system of actual apprentice- 
ship be adopted by such societies as can make it practicable; but, in view of 
known difliculties in some localities, we recommend local typothetzs to 
resort to this system where practicable; and we suggest that the plan which 
has been successfully operated in some places, of making the conditions of 
compensation of apprentices such that a considerable reservation of pay- 
ment shall fall due at the expiration of the apprenticeship, be adopted. 

We also submit the following form of apprenticeship contract, reported 
at our last annual meeting, which we think may prove useful where an 
apprenticeship system is adopted. 


Dy BRA HOWEONS 56s sk sisassinscnsees ELUENT, BUAEOIAN Of ..ce.c. ovcccsisoncvecds 
a minor of the age of........ years, on the........ CCE) ane 7-18... And 
the said. .55..:5.<% , whose consent to the making of this indenture is expressed 
and testified to by his becoming a party hereto and signing the same, parties 
of the first part, and party of the second part, of the..................ccceeces 

WITNESSE TA, THBUSGIGE 5 6 oiooiciscic esse cess , the father, guardian of said 
re , and by and with his consent, as aforesaid, has bound and by these 
presents does bind the said............... SMMUMOT 80 SAIG s o.oessc000 055s ,asan 
apprentice to learn the trade and art of. ......... ALAMO. cckne ss BL ES 
s. Bhbenees .0.288 practiced in said .......2... VAL a ee AND HEREBY 
covenants that the said........... shall and will faithfully serve and perform 
all the duties of an apprentice to him, said............ AS Bisas<-cescne at said 
..... from the date hereof until the................. ; OVURGIL. ..00543 hundred 
working days have been accomplished by said................ exclusive of all 
stoppages, or lost time, from any cause whatever; and shall work to the 
interest and benefit of said.................... CG cD obey 
and perform and do all lawful requirements of him, the said................ ’ 
as such apprentice by said.............. , or those under whose direction and 
control he is placed atsaid.... 2. ...s..<6...0s ; and further that he, the said 
FiGae sees ounee will not, during the term of his apprenticeship, engage in any 
Union, or any other organization that claims the right to dictate or control 
the Ousineds Of Said... ......0.0..06002 , and that he will not absent himself from 
his place in the.......... without previous permission, unless compelled by 
sickness or unavoidable accidents. That he will neither waste the goods nor 
needlessly injure or destroy... ....machinery, tools or other property that 
may be put in his hands or under his control. That he will use his best 
efforts to complete all work that may be given him, to the satisfaction of his 
employer. And that if said apprentice shall prove idle, unteachable, profli- 


gate or disobedient, or violate this agreement, the said.............. , if he so 
choose, may be released from all obligations under this contract. 

In consideration whereof, the said................. agrees and binds him- 
self to teach or cause to be taught to-him, said................ 0.20. eeee sat 


soeaue esa seoeuceabenacar Company, the trade or art of printing as fully and 
completely as the same may be in the power of the respective parties to 
teach and receive, and to pay or cause to be paid, by the said................ > 
SO EME BAIG sk onesie ntewsse , for his services, as an apprentice, as aforesaid, as 
follows: Porthe first... ..%...-.6<<s , which wages shall be in lieu of board, 
clothing, doctor’s bills, or any other expense that the said................... 
may incur for his own use. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the said parties have hereunto set their 
hands and affixed their seals to duplicate copies hereof, the day and year 
above written. 


Referring to the communication which was received at the last meeting 
from the International Typographical Union, asking for an opportunity to 


.discuss with the United Typothetz, or with its Executive Committee, the 


following subjects, namely : 

First. A proper apprentice system. 

Second, Separate unions for the job and book trade. 

Third. Withdrawal of foreman from union membership. 

Fourth. Arbitration. 

And which communication was referred to this committee that it might 
be reported upon at the next annual meeting, we submit that with regard to 
the first and fourth subjects proposed for discussion, should the International 
Typographical Union desire to submit any specific propositions in writing 
for the consideration of your Executive Committee, such propositions, if 
deemed of sufficient importance by the committee, could be brought to the 
notice of our constituent "bodies with a view to discussion; and adoption by 
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such local branches as may deem the propesed changes advantageous and 
desirable. In regard to the second and third subjects, we submit that they 
do not sufficiently concern the United Typothetz to call for special con- 
sideration. 

It may beadded that your committee has received recent reports from all 
the members of the United Typothetz, and as a rule they all agree that the 
business for the past year has been prosperous, and with few exceptions 
report no trouble with the local unions. In the few exceptions mentioned, 
matters have been arranged satisfactorily to the typothetz. 

Your committee has watched with considerable interest the developments 
of typesetting and type-bar casting machines, of which five or six kinds are 
now before the public, or will shortly be placed on the market, the labors of 
the inventor having ended, and it now being a matter of the completion of 
mechanical details. The employment of these machines will, we think, 
enable plain composition to be done at materially reduced prices, and assist 
in the solution of one of the most difficult problems with which we have to 
deal. We therefore recommend the careful investigation of these machines, 
asa duty which the employing printer who desires to keep abreast of the 
times owes to himself. 

Your Executive Committee recommends the adoption of a standard system 
of gauges for the measurement of the body and height of type, with the view 
of bringing about absolute uniformity in the sizes sent out by American 
foundries under the point system; these gauges to be manufactured by some 
reliable manufacturer and to be sold to any member of any branch of the 
United Typothetz who may desire them. 

The Typothetw of New York suggest that the United Typothetz issue a 
national certificate to worthy employés, and submit the following form : 


UNITED TYPOTHET# OF AMERICA. 
WORKMAN’S CERTIFICATE. 
PRISED COPED, DUAL. oso acinar cece secs ereaus RPG ans els ga niea once imei 
I take pleasure in recommending him to anyone requiring the services of 


such a workman. 


ecge ne Sem A Seen @ Ten 5 OF MY euntniaianen Nemesis CeonTs 1 ee 

[This certificate entitles the workman to be registered on the book of the 
local typothetz.] 

TO EMPLOYERS. 

Never issue a certificate to a workman you would not care to employ 
yourself, and zever out of mere sympathy. 

A certificate should not be given to a workman who has not been in your 
employ for at least three months. 

State explicitly the kind of work the workman is proficient in, so that it 
will enable an employer to understand at once if he will be of use to him. 


The committee recommends the adoption of the above form of certificate 
for the purpose specified. 

The Typothetw of New York calls attention to the invitation issued by 
the International Copyright League to the New York society to send a dele- 
gate to the meeting of the league, this fall, and suggests, inasmuch as the 
subject of international copyright law will be brought before the St. Louis 
convention, that it would be satisfactory to the New York society if the 
United Typothetz name a delegate to attend the meeting of the Copyright 
League. Your committee recommend that a delegate be appointed by the 
chair, as suggested. 

The Typothetz of Cincinnati suggests that the United Typothetz take up 
the subject of the establishment of schools for apprentices, under direction 
of the society. Your committee is of,the opinion that it is inexpedient for 
this body to legislate on the subject proposed. 

The Typothete of Memphis suggests that a paper be prepared on the 
‘selection of type, and the arrangement of a job composing room.’’ Your 
committee recommends that this subject be referred to a competent authority, 
with instructions to prepare the paper for publication, or for presentation at 
a subsequent meeting. 

The Typothetz of Kansas City suggests: First, that the United Typothetz 
employ a man as an organizer or a lecturer; second, that some action be 
taken in regard to paper dealers, typefounders and press manufacturers selling 
presses and material to amateurs and to parties who have very little cash 
involved. ; 

In answer to the first suggestion it may be stated that your Executive 
Committee already has the power to act in the premises ; and in answer to 
the second, that this question was fully discussed at the last meeting of this 
body, and a resolution was adopted condemning the practices referred to. 

The St. Louis Typothetz calls attention to the eight-hour movement, 
which the Confederated Assembly of Trades Unions have declared would go 
into effect in May, 1890. 

Upon this suggestion we recommend the adoption of the following: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the United Typothetz of America, there 
is nothing in the state of the printing trade of the country at this time which 
justifies any reduction in the hours of labor, and we therefore recommend 
each local typothetz to take such action as in its opinion may be necessary 
to meet the issue, if it should be seriously presented. 


The report was received and accepted. 
A prolonged discussion was then indulged in as to the duties 
of the various committees to be appointed, and the methods by 
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which the officers for the ensuing year should be elected ; whether 
by a special committee, or whether they should be nominated by 
the convention, and elected by ballot. It was finally decided that 
the president's address, the report of the Executive Committee, 
and the reports of the corresponding and recording secretaries, be 
referred to one committee, such committee consisting of R. R. Don- 
nelley, W. H. Woodward and Bruce Brough. At this point a 
recess was taken until 3 o'clock, at which time the committee 
appointed to audit the treasurer’s accounts reported that they had 
examined the same and found them correct. 

After a protracted discussion the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed by the president to 
report a list of names for election as officers for the ensuing year, said 
report to be submitted on the opening of the convention on Thursday 
morning. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed by the president to 
select a place and time for holding the next annual convention, which report 
shall be submitted immediately after the report of the committee on nomi- 
nation of officers. 

R. R. Donnelley: Your committee appointed to group the 
different subjects suggested in the address of the president, the 
report of the corresponding secretary and the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, begs leave to submit the following recommenda- 
tions : 

That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to recommend the 
best method to propagate and extend our organization throughout the coun- 
try. (Recommended by the secretary.) 

The appointment of a lecturer and organizer. (Recommended by the 
president and Executive Committee.) 

Only thirteen societies have been organized since our last meeting, and 
we believe the strength and efficiency of our body depends on the local 
organizations. 

The president appointed as such committee, James David- 
son, Sam Slawson and Howard Lockwood. 

To recommend the appointment of a committee on the condition of the 
trade and cost of production of work. 

Suggestions as to the best method of stopping or modifying the ruinous 
competition in the trade. (President’s address.) 

Use the model of the letter and blotter given. (By the corresponding 
secretary.) ; 

Cost of printing in different localities. (Executive Committee.) 

Urge local typothetz to ascertain cost of printing, and feport to their 
own members. 

Committee: C. J. Krehbiel, of Cincinnati; J. S. Cushing, of 
Boston, and W. A. Lawton, of Kansas City. 

To recommend the appointment of a committee on arrangement of com- 
posing room and pressrooms, in reference to cleanliness and expedition of 
business. 

Committee: J. S. Cushing, of Boston; John Polhemus, of New 
York, and W. H. Woodward, of St. Louis. 

To recommend that a committee be appointed to continue the discussion 
of the question of international copyright, and the relative cost of production 
in America and Europe. (President’s address.) 

Committee : Theo. L. DeVinne, of New York; W. J. Gilbert, 
of St. Louis, and P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago. 

Apprenticeship system.—To recommend that a committee be appointed to 
take up this question and report upon recommendations of the president and 
Executive Committee. 

Committee: R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago; John F. Eby, of 
Detroit, and John D. Parsons, of Albany. 

To recommend that a committee be appointed to report upon unjust prac- 
tices of certain typefounders and press manufacturers. (President’s address.) 

Committeee: Everett Waddey, of Richmond; C. S. More- 
house, of New Haven, and R. P. Studley, of St. Louis. 

To recommend a committee on fire insurance to devise means for a 
reduction of rates, and to consider the advisability of the appointment of an 
expert or supervisor of risks. (President's address.) 

Committee : Frank H. Mudge, of Boston ; S. C. Toof, of Mem- 
phis, and R. J. Morgan, of Cincinnati. 

On motion of Michael Treacy; the report was received and 
adopted. 

Sam Slawson: I did not hear in that recommendation of the 
committee any provision to consider the eight-hour question. I 
regard that as an important question to be encountered within the 
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next year. There ought to be a committee to consider what action 
shall be taken, if any, by the United Typothetz in regard to how 
that question should be handled ; not that we should do anything 
that would be considered obligatory upon any local typothete, 
but to give advice in case that question is sprung on any local 
society. The recommendation of the Executive Committee is 
good as far as it goes. It is a good deal like a resolution to the 
effect that Niagara Falls is a big cataract, or that Mammoth Cave 
is a big hole in the ground, but it does not tell you how 
to handle the question. It recognizes the fact that the thing is 
likely to occur, and leaves it to the local typothete to handle the 
thing when it comes up. If we could formulate some plan that 
would be uniform, it would give more strength. I think it would 
be proper and advantageous to incorporate, among the commit- 
tees to take up these subjects, one to take up this eight-hour sub- 
ject also. 

W. H. Woodward: The recommendation of the Executive 
Committee was adopted. I think it is time enough when we get 
to the river to talk about crossing over it. We have no informa- 
tion before us that an eight-hour day is going to be demanded, and 
I do not think we need to go out of our way. We have made an 
expression, and as long as the chance of taking action on that is, 
in my opinion, remote, I do not think it is a good plan to go into 
a discussion of the matter. Weare on record, and I think it isa 
wise plan to let it stand just as it is. 

Michael Treacy: I think it would bea good idea to take up 
that report and have it read clause by clause. There are a great 
many recommendations in there which will take up a good deal of 
research and time, and there are some recommendations there 
that we could settle right here, today. I think it would be a good 
idea to appoint a committee, from each of the cities, to make 
recommendations and submit them to the different typothetz. 
As to laying out printing, and as to how a composing room should 
be arranged, etc., a man cannot get his ideas together quickly 
enough off-hand to be of any practical use. If the committee had 
time to look over the matter and submit it, then it would be of 
some use. 

R. R. Donnelley : The committee simply grouped the subjects 
that they thought ought to go together. As Mr. Woodward has 
said, the committee did not forget the eight-hour movement. We 
knew there was a cataract, and we knew there was a Mammoth 
Cave, but we let them stay there. We did not care about raising 
a fight, but when it comes to it, we will fight. A good many are 
not spoiling for a fight, but for one I can fight whenever it is 
necessary. We left that out intentionally, because it is a matter 
that could not be settled in a general way; New York cannot 
settle it for Chicago, nor Chicago for St. Louis, nor St. Louis for 
St. Paul. When it comes, we have got to meet it, and each 
typothetz has to meet it for themselves. I do not think any gen- 
eral rule can be laid down, any further than we have done. 

Sam Slawson: My friend from Chicago says that Chicago can- 
not settle it for St. Louis, nor St. Louis for Chicago. I will 
remind him that St. Louis did help Chicago settle a strike in 
Chicago, and we did it in exactly the way that the organization 
would have to do it in case the question comes up. As to the 
remote possibility of its coming up, it is not so remote after all. 
The International Trades’ Assembly met here last November, I 
think, and that is organized out of labor organizations all over the 
country, and in it is the typographical union. The cigar makers, 
plasterers, machinists and blacksmiths sent their delegates to this 
convention that.met in Turner Hall, and the whole burden of that 
convention was this eight-hour question. If we have not had due 
notice of that, it is because our eyes are not open, and we do not 
understand anything. “They passed a resolution requiring, on the 
first day of May, 1890, ‘all the organizations that were represented 
in that body to strike, if they had not previously secured the 
eight-hour day. I think that a sufficient notice. If we do not do 
something to shut it off, it will come upon us unprepared. If we 
formulate some method by which we will work together, we can 
effect, perhaps, the defeat of that thing before it is sprung upon 
us. If we put forth a determination here to fight them, and fight 








them in an intelligent way, the probability is that the typograph- 
ical organizations will not obey the head of the International 
Trades’ Assembly. If we do not do something of that kind, they 
will be emboldened by it, and on the first day of May, 1890, we 
will be confronted by a strike. 

In my opinion, the best way to defend your household is to do 
it at the threshold. Be prepared to meet them before they make 
their strike. I move that the consideration of the eight-hour 
question be incorporated among those committees that are to be 
appointed. 

The motion, being seconded, was put by the president and car- 
ried. The president appointed, as such committee, Sam Slawson, 
of St. Louis; J. J. Little, of New York, and C. H. Blakely, of 
Chicago. : 

Mr. H. T. Rockwell presented the claims of Boston; R. J. 
Morgan, of Cincinnati, and W. A. Shepard, of Toronto, for hold- 
ing the next session of the typothetz, after which the convention 
adjourned till 10 o’clock, Wednesday. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Pursuant to adjournment the convention met at 10:45, Wednes- 
day morning, President McNally in the chair. 

A communication was received from the Bureau of Information 
of the National Lithographers’ Association, recently in session at 
Buffalo, New York, asking the codperation of the typothete in 
helping to remove the following grievances of the trade : 


1. On the subsidizing of employés, by direct or indirect means, to coun- 
teract the ways and means of untrustworthy buyers, salesmen and other 
employés. 

2. To report to the members of the National Association the operations 
of capricious, tricky and untrustworthy customers. 

3. To report such customers as endeavor to exact competitive sketches, 
or make surreptitious use of same. 

4. To direct proper and warning communications to purchasers who 
practice these abuses. 

5. To direct proper and warning communications to machine, ink, paper 
and supply dealers who subsidize irresponsible establishments to the injury 
of valid buyers, from whom they derive their sustenance. 

6. To have discretionary power to act on questions bearing on any phase 
of above-mentioned schedules. This committee shall have power to act on 
all questions brought to its notice as above, and any action taken on the 
majority vote of said committee shall be binding upon the National Associa- 
tion. 

On motion of R. R. Donnelley, the communication was received. 


Theodore L. DeVinne, of the committee on copyright, pre- 
sented to the convention the following report: 

Resolved, That this association appoint a delegate to the next meeting of 
the American Copyright League, to be held in New York City, and that we 
here record our approval of the general principle of international copy- 
right, and especially of the provision that all books copyrighted shall be 
printed in the United States. ‘ 

Richard Ennis, of St. Louis, spoke as follows on ihe report of 
the copyright committee : 


The subject of copyright has now assumed national proportions, and 
comes up for decision upon its merits, not as a question of philanthropy, but 
simply upon the common lawrights involved. First, let us ask, What is copy- 
right ?. As applied to books, it implies the right to multiply them, embracing 
lectures, speeches, dramatic works and musical compositions. It is either 
regulated by the civil or common law, and applies as in the case of any other 
movable thing. In most countries, it is a creature of statutory law, and only 
commences at time of publication. In discussing this subject two distinct 
schools of thought exist, fundamentally opposed to each other. One holds 
the title to be a natural, indefeasible right, existing under common law, and, 
therefore, necessarily perpetual. The other party holds it to be property only 
through statutory right, granted by governments in the interest of literature, 
for the benefit of society, the conditions of which at any time may be enlarged 
or contracted. Some writers of the authors’ school go so far as to maintain 
that copyright existed under the Roman law; but such has never been proven, 
and the only authority for it is in a work written by James Appleton Morgan, 
of New York, in two large volumes, on the ‘‘ Law of Literature,’’ as follows: 
“If Vitius has written a poem, a history or a speech upon your paper or your 
parchment, it is you, and not Vitius, who will be the owner of the thing.” 

The ownership followed the paper and parchment. We can see by this 
that there were booksellers even in ancient Rome. I only hope that their 
margins were better than at the present period. Pertinent to this, permit me 
to give an extract from a lecture delivered by L. E. Dawson, Montreal, with 
whom last month I had a long conversation on the subject of copyright, and 
to whom I am indebted for much contained in this paper : 

“It is a very common error to suppose that the ancient world was very 
badly supplied with books, to transfer to the times of Greek, Roman and 














Egyptian civilization the darkness and dearth of medieval Europe. The 
fact is that in those days every gentleman’s house had its library, and every 
city had its puddic library. In every wealthy household was a servant to read 
aloud and another to copy books. You all remember Tiro, Cicero’s freed- 
man and very dear friend. Atticus, Cicero’s other friend, kept a large num- 
ber of slaves transcribing, and made a great deal of money by the sale of 
the books so manufactured. In those days a publisher or bookseller kept a 
staff of skilled slaves. When a book was to be published one of these read 
and the others wrote ; and in that manner, by the means of cheap slave labor, 
large editions of books were published. The literary activity of the countries 
around the Mediterranean was very great, and we underestimate it. Horace 
has preserved for us the names of the booksellers in whose shop he used to 
lounge. Martial refers a shabby fellow called Lupercus (who wanted to 
borrow his epigrams) to his bookseller, Atrectus. He tells him the shop is 
‘opposite the forum of Casar, and placards are posted outside giving the 
names of poets,’ evidently as is the custom among booksellers to this day. 
The price of the volume—the first book of his epigrams—he says is five 
denarii, equivalent to 3s 6d sterling. Now, this first book contains 119 epi- 
grams, or over 700 verses. It appears elsewhere that cheaper copies were 
provided. Martial referred to copies well rubbed with pumice and adorned 
with purple. The cheaper copies could be had at half that price, but this 
was in the best style. So that, if we compare the price with the pub- 
lished price in England of ‘ Maud,’ or any of the original small volumes 
of Tennyson’s poems, which were issued at five or six shillings, the Roman 
publisher does not seem to be much dearer than the English one. I wish 
especially to call your attention to this, not as a point of archeology, but as 
a fact germane to my subject; because if there had been anything answering 
to copyright in those days, in any of these countries, the Roman law would 
have noticed it; for Roman law did not ‘lie about loose’ in scattered cases 
and reports, but was a definite body of scientific jurisprudence.” 

No record exists of authors’ rights being claimed for more than one hun- 
dred years after Gutenberg discovered the use of movable type. William 
Caxton, who printed the first book in the English language before 1467, was 
the translator of many works from the French, including the ‘‘ Book of the 
Order of Chivalry,’’ printed by him in 1486. There was no restriction on 
printing, any more than there was on copying manuscript books. At the end 
of that period, the enormous power of the press became manifest. Under 
the reign of Philip and Mary, of England, the Stationers’ Company was 
licensed for the printing and sale of books, and in this company was vested 
a monopoly of copying books. I believe this charter is still in existence. 
Henry VIII granted similar privileges. Queen Elizabeth granted a monopoly 
of printing law, music and school books, and for all things ‘‘ printed on one 
side of a sheet, provided, the other side was white paper.’’ Up to this time, 
it was not supposed that an author had any inherent right. In 1709, the first 
copyright act was passed in England, and it was not repealed until 1812. 
During the French Revolution the first copyright act was passed in that 
country. 

To show the effect of copyright as affecting different countries, while 
Ireland had a separate parliament, the printing art flourished in that island. 
But upon the abolition of the Irish parliament in 1801, the English copyright 
acts were extended to Ireland, and the printers there found their occupation 
gone. Almost allofthe book printing establishments were closed, and the 
publishing business centered in London, where it has remained up to the 
present day. 

Before closing, let me append a few notes. 
‘““copyright is monopoly.’’ Another authority says: ‘‘the authors are the 
blinds for the publishers and printer. The publishers are the real parties in 
interest. They alone would be benefited, and thus a monopoly of capital 
would be extended into the intellectual world.” 

I fear that I have taxed the patience of the typothetz on the subject of 
My paper read before you last year, in New York, still remains 
The measure was defeated, 


Lord Macaulay says that 


copyright. 
upon record against the Chace copyright bill. 
and it must come up de xovo, if at all, in either the senate or house of rep- 
resentatives. Iam willing to stand by my opinions as expressed in that 
paper. And now, in conclusion, let me repeat what a celebrated minister of 
state said, after listening to an hour’s discussion of copyright: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
before you commenced I thought I knew a little about copyright ; now I know 
I never did know anything about it, and, what is more, I never shall.” 

The president announced the committee on nominations, as 
follows: . 

C. H. Blakely, of Chicago; R. P. Studley, of St. Louis; W. C. 
Martin, of New York; C. A. Mitchell, of Minneapolis ; William 
F. Fell, of Philadelphia; A. J. Wright, of Boston, and R. J. Mor- 
gan, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. W. J. Gilbert replied at length to the remarks of Mr. 
Ennis, urging the adoption of a copyright law from a moral, 
financial and national standpoint, sustaining his position by quo- 
tations from men of national repute who had made a special study 
of the question. 

Theodore L. De Vinne spoke as follows : 


I hope this amendment will not prevail, and I hope that we shall be able 
There is something more in this matter 
We ought to stand by our friends, the authors. 


to put ourselves on record right. 
than dollars and cents. 
First, it is proper to state what the International Copyright Bill is, or what it 
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congress at the last session, and it will in all probability be renewed in sub- 
stance at the next session. The object of the bill is to embrace that on which 
everybody can unite, and it is reasonable. 

As I understand it, international copyright is a plan which proposes, for 
literary property, that every man shall have his own and no more than his 
own. If an Englishman works with his hands in America, his earnings are 
not seized because he is not an American citizen. All civilized nations agree 
that citizen and foreigner shall have equal rights before the law to the earn- 
ings of the labor of their hands. For work of the brain or pen, a different 
rule prevails. As laws stand now, an English publisher can seize the work 
of the American author, and deprive that author of all benefit therefrom. 
The American publisher can make a similar seizure of any English work, 
and he does it thoroughly. Here isan anomaly; the worker with his hands is 
protected ; the worker with his brain is not—he has no rights that the law 
respects. It is this unfairness which we are trying to correct in the Chace 
bill, about to be brought before the next congress. It is not an ideally per- 
fect bill in all its provisions, but it is just to authors, liberal to printers, and 
should command our votes. 

Has an author a right to the earnings of his pen and brain? There are 
those who say that he only restates thoughts or facts which others have had 
before him, and which, as common property, are not copyrightable. This 
assertion misleads and totally misses the point. No author copyrights 
facts or thoughts; he does copyright his arrangement and method of pre- 
senting them. What would we think of a man who would gravely argue 
that no patent for any mechanical invention is just, because all machines are 
nothing but elaborations of the five mechanical powers? Or of a man who 
should deny the originality or merit of Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare, 
because their poems are nothing more than a combination of alphabetical 
letters, which they did not invent? The world is, and always has been, of 
opinion that writers are creators; that its thinkers, authors, teachers, or 
amusers are true benefactors. If it honors those who are dead, it should 
pay those who are living. An early law of France, quoted by the Rev. Dr. 
Van Dyke, says that copyright ‘‘is one of the natural rights of men, there 
being no property more peculiarly a man’s own than that which is produced 
by the labor of his mind.”’ 

To that limited few who deny the right of property in written ideas, this 
answer can justly be made. If you think it unfair to pay an author for his 
work, do not buy his book. You are not obliged to. You can, if you please, 
hunt up for yourself all that he has gathered from many sources. You can 
write your own poems, or histories, and weave your own webs of philosophy. 
No one hinders you. All the copyright law asks is that, if you do buy a book, 
you shall make some pay to the author. 

What is the price asked by the author? The usual rate is ten per cent 
of.the retail price. The book for which you pay $1 gives the author just 
10 cents; the $5 book gives 50 cents. There are a few authors who get more, 
but there are more of them who get less. The rate, surely, is not high; it 
cannot justly be called an oppressive tax. 

Are authors overpaid? Most absurd misrepresentations have been 
made concerning the profits of literature. Authors like Dickens, Thackeray 
and Scott have received much money for their copyrights, but they and a few 
others have had exceptional success. There are not, probably, in the United 
States, a score of authors whose copyrights on books have yielded them 
$5,000 annually in ten consecutive years. There are hundreds of able, highly 
educated and hard-working men whose copyrights on books of real value 
do not yield them the earnings of a mechanic. Under the ten per cent 
rate, the average returns of literature are less than those of manual labor. 
Is it fair dealing in us to contest a foreign author’s right to this ten per cent ? 

Would international copyright make books dearer? Ona few, yes; on 
most books, no. After the Jaw has passed, any printer will be at liberty, as 
he has been, to print any book he pleases that has not been copyrighted. The 
law is not retroactive. It prevents no one from reprinting old books. Nor is 
it perpetual, for all copyrights, domestic or foreign, will end at twenty-eight 
or forty-two years. I do not believe that the new law will make copyrighted 
school or ordinary text books any higher in price, That it will slightly 
increase the price of fiction yet to be written is probable, but it will not 
increase the cost of books of science, history, or the fine arts. I see no rea- 
son for believing that the concession of copyright to the foreign author will 
ever be felt as a tax by the book buyer. That part of the law which makes 
typesetting in the United States compulsory will also compel the American 
publisher to issue the book at a price which will insure a large sale. If he 
is protected in his publications, he will issue a popular book in a cheap as 
well as ina good form. There will be editions at 50 cents as well as at $1.50. 
I shall not regret the suppression of the 10-cent and the 15-cent editions. 
Who will? 

Will the copyright law work injury to printers? I think not. It certainly 
will cause printing to be done here that is now done abroad. Even if some 
of this printing be done by foreign firms on American soil, it will not affect 
our prosperity. 

The new law wil! doa service to all of us in restricting speculative edi- 
The last popular fiction, Haggard’s ‘‘ Cleopatra,’’ was published by 


tions. 
Not all of these editions could have 


ten publishers in ten distinct editions. 
paid expenses; on some the publishers must have lost, and when publishers 
lose, the printing trade must also lose, Printers receive no share in the 
profits of publishing, but they are sooner or later involuntary partners in ° 
publishing losses. It is not the time nor the place for me to tell how many 
active and able book printers I have known who have been dragged into 





bankruptcy by giving credit to the publishers of unauthorized editions; but 
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this is the time and the place to ask you to do what you can asa society to 
prevent one of the greatest causes of failure in our business. 

Unauthorized editions degrade the quality of printing. When many pub. 
lish one book, the profit is to him who will do the work quickest and cheap- 
est. This means bad workmanship, poor proofreading, poor plates, poor 
presswork, paper and binding, and poor pay—and sometimes no pay at all. 
It is not to the interest of the trade to favor any policy which compels too 
low rates and bad workmanship. 

Will the new law hurt the weaker publishers ? I think it will not. It is 
true that the stronger publishers will get, as they always have got, a large 
share of new books, but it does not follow that they will get all of them, or 
that they ever can or will ever try to establish a monopoly in publishing. 
The author is, and will be, the master of the situation. He will give his 
books to that house which will give him the best terms, or do the work to his 
advantage. The largest percentage is not always the greatest inducement. 
The publisher who can give the work most of personal attention, or insure 
the largest sales, will be the best agent of the author, and this kind of pub- 
lisher is to be had among the younger and weaker quite as often as among 
the older and stronger. - 

Be this as it may, the right of the author to give his book to whom he 
pleases should be as unquestioned as his right to select an agent for any 
other interest. He may select wisely or foolishly, but his right to select is 
beyond controversy. 

And it is really on this right that the whole question depends. For it 
is, after all, a question of right and wrong. Concede that the author has a 
right to the fruit of his own labor, he has a right to dispose of his book as he 
may please, and we do wrong to contest that right. The question of profit 
and loss to us as publishers or printers should not be considered an instant. 
Whether we make or lose has really nothing to do with our decision. It is 
enough for us to know that we must not take what is not ours. 

There is a specious plea for no copyright, based on the ground that our 
country is full of readers who cannot afford to buy and pay the price of 
authorized editions, and that the suppression of competitive editions is 
really an obstruction to education. I confess that for a time I was sophisti- 
cated by this proposition, which afterthought showed was untrue. It is not 
it is bad morals—that allows a poor man, because he is poor, 
This plea is a prac- 


philanthropy 
to help himself from his neighbors’ fields or shelves. 
tical denial of the right of property, which sends us back to barbarism at once. 

That public opinion has favored the unauthorized printing of books is 
undeniable. Printers and publishers have grown up in the belief that they 
had as good right to pluck unprotected flowers of literature as the unpro- 
tected flowers of a waste field. It is the schoolboy’s reasoning about the 
apples that grow over the fences by the roadside. We have all had our share 
in this and in other errors, but have, I trust, outgrown them. The elderly 
men of our number have seen che time when the seizing and holding of slaves 
was justified in pulpits and authorized by law; when privateering was not 
piracy but patriotism; when lottery dealing by the state was not regarded as 
a debanchment of morals and a robbery of the earnings of the poor, but was 
rated as a really benevolent enterprise, especially when the lottery was organ- 
ized for a public improvement. I do not mention these changes in our public 
policy with intent to make a comparison which would be as odious as unjust. 
I do not assume to censure men for the errors of their times. I mention 
these changes only to show that a policy which was once adjudged to be right 
is now adjudged to be wrong. 

A new judgment will soon be made about copyright. 
made. The time is not far off when this country will agree to the rule which 
prevails in all other civilized countries, and will say that unauthorized pub- 
lication is wrong. We should fairly meet the question. Of all trades, ours 
should be foremost in upholding the rights of the author. We owe hima 
double debt, not merely for the instruction or amusement he gives us, but for 
the work he furnishes to our presses. No one reads books or papers to see 
Everyone reads to get the thoughts of the author. 
It is our 


It has already been 


our workmanship only. 
It is upon him, more than upon us, that the life of our art depends. 
duty, and it should be our pleasure, to see that he receives all he is entitled to. 

Remarks were also made by Howard Lockwood, R. R. Don- 
nelley, Henry Gibson, W. C. Martin and P. F. Pettibone, after 
which the question was put on Mr. Ennis’ amendment, which 
being lost, the report of the committee was adopted. 

Mr. Mudge presented the following report, which was adopted : 

On the question of insurance, ‘‘ to devise means for a reduction of rates 
and consider the advisability of the appointment of an expert or supervisor 
of risks,’’ yourcommittee deem it impracticable, at present, owing to the fact 
that the revolution now going on in the country between the mutual and stock 
companies will decide the question and right the wrongs so long continued. 

Mr. Cushing presented the following report, which was adopted : 

Recommend the appointment of a committee on arrangement of com- 
posing rooms and pressrooms, with reference to cleanliness and expedition 
of business. 

Mr. Waddey presented the following report, which was adopted : 

Your committee, to whom was referred the matter of ‘‘ unjust practices 
of certain typefounders, press builders and dealers in printers’ supplies gen- 
erally,’’ begs leave to report, that 

WHEREAS, Instances have been reported to them in which syndicates have 
been formed of the manufacturers of the various lines required in the estab- 
lishment of printing plants, who have furnished to irresponsible parties 











complete outfits, to be paid for by the setting aside of a certain proportion of 
the gross receipts every month, and others, where less than five per cent of 
the total purchase has been paid in cash, and 

WHEREAS, From time to time, printing offices and binding establishments 
become financially embarrassed, and are foreclosed by manufacturers, and 
instead of being offered at public sale are continued in operation by the mort- 
gage holders, to the detriment of the craft, therefore be it 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the United Typothetx of America, the 
practices referred to above meet with the unqualified condemnation of this 
body, and result in the permanent and direct injury of the legitimate trade, 
and also in absolute loss to the manufacturers who pursue such courses : 

Resolved, That we condemn the private sale of such plants to irresponsi- 
ble parties under new mortgages, or the continued operation of the same by 
an agent for the manufacturers, thus antagonizing the interests of their best 
customers, and believe that the public sale of such establishment in open 
market would result in greater profit finally to the mortgage holder, and would 
largely benefit the trade in general. | 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent by the recording secre- 
tary to each of the prominent press builders, typefounders, ink manufactur- 
ers and manufacturers of printing material in the country. 

Mr. Brough presented the following report, which was adopted : 

Your committee, appointed to consider some means by which a uniform 
scale of measurement may be obtained from American typefoundries, begs 
leave to. recommend as follows : 

Recommend that a special committee of three be appointed by the chair, 
whose duty it shall be to request of all the leading typefoundries in America 
specimens of all sizes of body-letter made by them under the point system, 
with the view to the adoption by the United Typothetz of that measurement 
and such faces as are used in the production of the largest amount of type; 
and that the United Typothetz of America recommend the adoption by the 
various typefoundries of such standard, believing that if the same were 
adopted the interests of the trade would be largely benefited. 

Mr. Donnelley asked further time for the committee on appren- 
ticeship to report, which was granted. 

Mr. Slawson asked further time for the committee on the eight- 
hour question to report, which was granted. 

At this point the convention adjourned until 10 A.m., October 
10, 1889. 

THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the United Typothetza met at Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, on Thursday, October 10; President McNally call- 
ing the members to order at 10:30 A.M. 

The president announced, as the committee on uniformity of 
type, Theodore L. DeVinne, of New York; W. H. Woodward, 
of St. Louis, and A. H. Pugh, of Cincinnati. 

C. H. Blakely, of the committee on nominations, and to select 
the place for holding the next convention, stated that the com- 
mittee made the following unanimous report: 

Your committee on nominations for officers for the ensuing year respect- 
fully report, unanimously, as follows: 

For president—Colonel Horace T. Rockwell, of Boston. 

For corresponding secretary—Everett Waddey, of Richmond. 

For recording secretary—Amos Pettibone, of Chicago. 

For treasurer—A. O. Russell, of Cincinnati. 

For vice-presidents—George D. Barnard, of St. Louis; C. S. Morehouse, 
of New Haven; C. A. Murdock, of San Francisco; A. J. McCallum, of Mem- 
phis; W. A. Sheppard, of Toronto; T. Fitzwilliam, of New Orleans. 

Executive Committee—Howard Lockwood, of New York; P. H. Tiernan 
of Kansas City; Clayton McMichael, of Philadelphia; Charles E. Leonard, 
of Chicago; J. H. Ramaley, of St. Paul; A. H. Pugh, of Cincinnati; E. R. 
Andrews, of Rochester. 

We suggest that the next annual convention convene in Boston, on the 
first Tuesday in September, 1890. 

Mr. Pettibone declining the position of recording secretary, 
the committee inserted the name of J. S. Cushing, of Boston. 

R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago, made the following report: 





We, your committee, appointed to consider the advisability of adopting 
an apprenticeship system, have met with some objections from high quarters 
to introducing what is known as the ‘‘ old style apprenticeship.’’ But it is the 
opinion of this committee that some system which will tend to elevate the 
workman, and perfect him in his calling, is a necessity, and we believe the 
continuance of a young man in the same office, under fair treatment, will 
have the desired effect. 

1. An agreement should be made, mutually binding, and of mutual 
advantage to the apprentice and employer, for a term of not less than four or 
five years, according to the age and ability of the boy apprenticed. 

2. That after due examination the boy should be taken on probation for 
three to six months, to ascertain his fitness, and that he may decide whether 
he intends to learn the business or not. 

3. That the minimum wages shall be paid weekly, and at the end of each 


year a stipulated sum added, Atthe end of the year closing his apprentice- 
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ship, he should receive a sum ranging from $50 to $100, so that during his 
apprenticeship he will receive the maximum wages for his services. 

Everett Waddey, of Richmond, Virginia, moved to amend the 
committee’s report by striking out the words, ‘‘ four or,” leaving 
the term named five years. 

J. J. Little: I second the motion. I think, if you have an 
equivocal expression, all the boys would want to serve four years 
only, and we might as well make the report definite as to time. 

Edwin Freegard: I will report that I served an apprentice- 
ship of seven years in the country, and then went to London, and 
found out I didn’t know it all. 

J. H. Ramaley: The typographical union demands a service 
of at least five years before a party can be admitted to member- 
ship, and we should certainly put it at as much as that. 

R. R. Donnelley: In defense of the committee’s action, I 
would state this, that there are a great many who object altogether 
to the apprenticeship system, and we thought we would use a 
little elasticity and so we put it four or five years. We did not 
make this report without considering the different phases of it. 
We want some system of apprenticeship. Now, we are trying to 
make a system of apprenticeship of the greatest advantage to the 
employer and to the boy who is apprenticed. We thought, by 
putting a premium at the end of the year, anda greater premium 
thereafter, that we were paying the boy fully, and that we were 
doing him a service by teaching him habits of economy. Of 
course, Iam discussing our own report, because I wish to give 
the reasons why we placed it that way. There are some boys in 
the printing business, and there are also other boys. I wish to 
state that when I had served four years of my time, I was a fore- 
man of a printing office. Other men have served five years, and 
others six years, and I have no doubt that they were better 
printers than I, but we want a system so as to be able to get a 
good average printer. 

R. J. Morgan: It goes according to the age and ability, and it 
provides atrial of three to six months, and that is very proper. 
Take a boy at the age of sixteen years, and adding five years, heis 
twenty-one. Some boys are better educated than others, and some 
go to school longer and do not want to leave school until they are 
seventeen or eighteen years old. There is no trouble about the 
employer testing the qualifications of any applicant, and after 
three to six months a settlement can be made amicably. As the 
chairman of the committee said, we want an apprenticeship system, 
and we want to make a start at it. The typographical union 
cannot make any objections to that report. 

A. H. Pugh: I would like to ask if there is anything in that 
report —I did not catch all that Mr. Donnelley said — providing 
for means by which the apprenticeship system should be carried 
out, in the way of protecting the employer and also the party who 
is apprenticed? Is there any obligation on the local typothetz to 
respect the apprenticeship of a party who is being educated by a 
member of the society? 

R. R. Donnelley : I would answer the gentleman from Cincin- 
nati by saying that we were goingto ask to be allowed to be re- 
appointed, so as to formulate on that basis a system that we 
thought would be acceptable to this typothete. I would say that 
there is nothing binding on any local typothetz, and that is the 
great beauty of our organization. 

A. H. Pugh: If you carry out the apprenticeship system, you 
must lay an obligation on the members of the local typothetz that 
they will respect the apprentice who is employed by another. If 
I am willing to pay two or three dollars a week to a boy in Mr. 
Morgan’s office, he would probably be willing to lose a dollar or 
so to take a position with me. Thereshould bean agreement by 
each local typothetz that they will respect the employés of others. 

R. R. Donnelley: We are trying to get an understanding, not 
only in that respect, but as to boys working in other offices. We 
are going to try to prevent boys leaving one office for another. 

Everett Waddey: As there seems to be some doubt in the minds 
of the members of the typothetz about their ability to hold a boy 
under the apprenticeship system, I would like to give a little of my 
own experience, and I am sure that my experience will be that 





which every other member of every society in the Union will find 
to be practicable. Some years ago I had a great deal of difficulty 
in retaining boys in my bindery. In order to obviate that, I 
looked up the apprentice law of the State of Virginia, and drew up, 
for my own use, a contract of indenture almost identical with the 
one reported by your Executive Committee, paying a certain stipu- 
lated sum per week in lieu of any claims which the boy might 
have, or his parent or guardian, for services. I found, under 
the apprentice law of our state, that not only the boy himself was 
liable to his employer for damages, in the event that he left, but 
that his parent or guardian was liable for damages, and that any 
individual who employed him was also liable for damages. Under 
these circumstances, of course, I felt very safe. I had one valu- 
able boy who gave me a good deal of trouble. He came to me 
one morning and said that he was going to leave. I told him that 
I had not heard of it, that I regretted that he had made up his 
mind to leave before consulting me, He said. that he could not 
get along, that he had been offered more money, and was going 
to quit. I told him, ‘‘ Your indenture is filed, according to law, 
with the clerk of the court of this city. Before you leave I sug- 
gest that you consult some attorney and find out what your posi- 
tion is in the premises. If you leave me I will not only sue you, 
and sue your father, but I will sue any man into whose employ 
you go. Now, go and inquire of some attorney exactly what your 
contract with me is, before you leave.” The boy was at work the 
next morning, and I never had a word from him or from any 
other boy who was indentured. I mention this because this 
apprentice law of the State of Virginia is an old-time law from 
the English statute, and I have no doubt it will be found to be 
almost identical with that on the statute books of every common- 
wealth of the Union. There is no necessity for any obligation on 
the part of members of the National Typothetz, or local typo- 
theta, toward each other in the premises. The statutes of the 
state in which you live give you absolute protection in such cases. 

I am in favor, I would say, while I am up, of making the term 
of indenture five years, because I do not believe it is justice to 
take a boy and keep him a shc..er time than is required to teach 
him his trade thoroughly. Of course, I am delighted to hear of 
Mr. Donnelley’s case. ‘It is another instance of the remarkable 
modesty of Chicago. But in all sections of the country we 
do not grow men of such eminent talents. I think it is better for 
this association to adopt the amendment proposed by myself and 
seconded by Mr. Little, of New York, and I hope it may be your 
pleasure to do so. 

W. A. Sheppard: Mr. Donnelley served his time in Canada, 
and that is the way he became so proficient in so short a time. 
The typographical union demand five years before they will 
give a certificate to an apprentice as a journeyman printer. Now, 
can we, as an association, turn out our apprentices until they are 
in a position to be accepted by the union? I think not. 

A. O. Russell: If it is in order, I should like to make an 
amendment. I think we ought to have a term of four years, 
instead of four, or five or six years, for this reason; we all know 
that our business is divided into two parts, the pressroom and the 
composing room. You rarely, if ever, have an apprentice who 
learns to be a compositor anda pressman at the same time. They 
all learn one or the other branches of the business; and we are 
near the time when we will find no such thing as a compositor and 
pressman together. Now, then, any boy who leaves his school 
before the age of seventeen is going to be bright enough to be able 
to accomplish what we desire of him by the time he is twenty- 
one years of age. If he leaves at the age of seventeen, by the 
time he is twenty-one he is a man, and will have time in that 
period to have learned any one branch of our business, either as 
pressman or compositor, and for the purpose of having it fixed 
without the four or five years, I propose an amendment now, that 
it be made four years. 

W. J. Gilbert: I would like to ask the last gentleman a ques- 
tion, and that is, if he has ever seen statistics in regard to children 
leaving school ? Ido not know how the whole country is, but I 
know that here nearly ninety per cent of the children leave school 








before they are seventeen years of age, and seventy-five per cent 
of the boys leave school as soon as they are fifteen years old; so 
that the few scholars that go on are not the ones that will ever 
present themselves at a printing office, for they are probably 
children whose parents are well to do and who continue on 
to get an education, and they never become printers, under 
circumstances. As to typesetters, why not make it five 
If a boy is smarter than the usual boy, pay him better 


any 
years ? 
wages. 
J. A. Mann: It seems to me that this matter of making it four 
or five years, we would find, would create confusion in all our 
offices. You put the mark of disability on the boy whom you 
hold five years in apprenticeship. You say to him that he is 
not as bright and capable, or he has not the application that 
other boys have who served four years, and who graduate as full 
printers. 

I want to call attention to one thing, and that is whether this 
typothetz is aware of the fact—they are presumed to be—as to 
what employés become printers. I do not know whether it is 
necessary to put in the word ‘‘ boys” or the word ‘‘ girls.” 
gest that we do not use the term ‘‘ boys,”’ but use some other term 
to describe them, The word ‘‘person” might be used instead of 
‘‘boy.” In the early part of the report the word ‘‘ minor” might 
be used. I would move to strike out that part which implies sex, 
and let it be either boys or girls. 

There is another thing in the report, and that is that the ap- 
prenticeship must, of course, depend on the legislation of various 
states. In the old states of Virginia, Pennsylvania and New 
York, and the New England states, there may be a fixed and iron- 
clad rule in regard to apprenticeship, but I will tell you that, in 
the western states, the idea of apprenticeship has almost been 
wiped out, as being something like slavery, and I do not believe 
the majority of the western states have an apprentice law which 
would carry out what you proposeto do. You cannot enforce this, 
unless you have a law to that effect, and many of our statutes are 
almost a dead letter, as we have found to our discouragement, 
Public sentiment is hardly 


I sug- 


when we undertook to bring suits. 
such as to uphold any agreement of this kind, where there isa 
loophole to escape, and an additional amendment should be added 
tothis, and that is that the local typothetz shall be asked to secure 
such legislation as would tend to carry out this proposed agreement 
here. 

J. J. Little: I will speak one more word, in regard to the 
amendment of Mr. Russell. I am opposed to the National Typo- 
thetz passing any official resolution which will, in any way, 
attempt to lower the gradeof workmen. Thegradeis already low 
enough, and the very fact that our friend Donnelley did learn his 
trade in Canada, and then came and breathed Chicago air, should 
not be taken as a precedent for the whole United States. I think 
that five years is as short a time as this typothete ought to put 
itself on record as indorsing as being a sufficient time in which a 
boy or girl could learn the printing art. 

W. H. Woodward: I havea word to say in regard to the term 
I think we are making too short a term, and 
I contend that 


of apprenticeship. 
I hope Mr. Russell’s amendment will not prevail. 
we cannot afford to graduate apprentices after four years of ser- 
vice, and I appeal to the gentlemen here to ask themselves if they 
are willing to guarantee to engage such men and pay them journey- 
man’s wages, after serving only four years. I must say, sir, that 
I could not agree to do that, and I have had a good many appren- 
tices during my experience. There is one point about the treat- 
ment of apprentices in which I think employers are derelict. 
They do not pay the attention to the technical education of those 
boys that they should, but while they give them the very best 
attention that they can, I contend that you cannot graduate an 
acceptable printer, one that you are willing to put on your pay- 
roll and pay journeyman’s wages to, in less than five years, and 
that is what I would like to see ingrafted on that report. 

The question was put on the amendment of Mr. Russell, that 
the term of apprenticeship should be four years, and the amend- 
ment was lost. 
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Everett Waddey: I will make an amendment to my motion, 
so as to insert the words ‘‘not less than” just before the words 
‘five years.” 

The question was put on the amendment, which was carried. 

Mr. Mann renewed his motion, changing the wording of the 
committee’s report, so that it would not indicate sex. The com- 
mittee agreed to the amendment in that respect. The report of 
the committee, as amended, was then adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Davidson, the report of the committee on 
apprenticeship was referred back to the committee, to report at 
the next meeting of the typothetz, the committee being also reap- 
pointed. 

On motion of R. P. Studley, 12 o'clock was appointed as the 
hour at which the officers of the convention recently elected 
should be inducted into office. 

The following report was submitted : 


To the United Typothete of America: 

Your committee to whom was referred such parts of the president’s 
address and the report of the Executive Committee as related to 

First. The increasing demand for competent workmen and a corre- 
sponding decrease in supply of proficient printers, suggesting the importance 
of making the question the subject of national legislation, is, in the opinion 
of your committee, a matter of vital interest to the employing printer. Your 
committee is of the opinion that this matter, being more nearly appropriate 
for the committee on the apprenticeship question, offer no recommendation 
at this time. 

Second. The use of certificates of the fitness and capacity of the printer 
is, in the opinion of your committee, one of value. We recommend the adop- 
tion of the certificate, in the form set out in the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, a copy of which is hereto attached, and recommend that the Execu- 
tive Committee be authorized to furnish blanks to secretaries of the local 
typothete. 

Third. The organization of training schools for apprentices and printers, 
suggested by the typothetze of Cincinnati, is a matter demanding consider- 
able time for its consideration. Your committee recommend to this conven- 
tion that the typothetz of Cincinnati be invited to prepare a plan of organiza- 
tion, and illustrate the methods proposed to be used in such training school, 
and have the same published in the American Bookmaker and other trade 
journals. 

Fourth, The establishing of associations under typothetz auspices, in 
which both employer and employed may be eligible for membership. Your 
committee recommend to the local typothetz that their members give close 
attention to the condition of their offices, so far as concern the relations of 
employés and employer; and to give encouragement to any effort which may 
be made to bring both together, in a common organization for the promotion 
of a better understanding between the employé andthe employer. Your com- 
mittee recommend to this convention that the local typothetz throughout the’ 
country report to this body, at its next meeting, all matters of interest in this 
connection. 

On motion of R. R. Donnelley, the report of the committee was 


adopted. 

Sam Slawson: I havea report that I have been trying to get 
in this morning. Let me preface the reading of this report with 
the remark that it is the result of a compromise. It is not all that 
some of the committee wanted, but we came to a very harmonious 
conclusion about it, and that was that upon the whole this was the 


best thing for us to do. It is as follows: 


To the United Typothete of America : 

Your committee to whom was referred so much of the address of the 
president and also of the report of the Executive Committee as pertains to 
the eight-hour question, begs leave to report: 

The eight-hour question is no new thing in the deliberations of this body. 
Indeed, the notice given in September, 1887, by direction of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, of a determination to inaugurate a strike in 
November following, was one of the causes of the establishment of this 
organization, in September of that year. The history of that strike, or strikes 
(for there were several of them), attests the wisdom of instituting measures of 
defense in advance of the attack. This question comes up again in a differ- 
ent shape; and, though no official demand has been made as yet upon any 
member of our constituent bodies for the adoption of an eight-hour day, the 
published proceedings of the Confederated Trades’ Assembly—of which the 
International Typographical Union is a member, and in which proceedings it 
participated—is sufficient notice that in the future our local typotheta may 
again have the question thrust upon them. 

We unhesitatingly declare that it is the interest of every master printer 
in the country to resist the establishment of any new rule having for its 
object a shorter work day; and we would recommend the adoption of the 
resolution proposed on this subject by the Executive Committee, as follows : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the United Typothetz of America, there 
is nothing in the state of the printing trade of the country at this time which 
justifies any reduction in the hours of labor, and we therefore recommend 
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each local typotheta to take such action as in its opinion may be necessary 
to meet the issue, if it should be seriously presented. 

Sam Slawson : I will depart from the usual custom of laying the 
report before the convention and trusting to the generosity of 
somebody to move its adoption, as I believe the rule is that it is 
the duty of the chairman of a committee, when he reads his report, 
to bring it before the convention by moving its adoption. I, there- 
fore, move the adoption of the report. 

George D. Barnard: There is, perhaps, some information that 
Mr. Slawson or our friends of the committee are not acquainted 
with. There are a number of us here who have, in connection 
with our printing offices, a lithograph department. I will read 
you an extract from the address of the president of the National 
Lithographers’ Association, which is now holding a session in 
Buffalo. He says: 

‘“‘The convention of the Lithographers’ International Protective and 
Assurance Association of the United States and Canada, held at Buffalo, March 
2g, 1889, unanimously expressed the wish that the working hours, in the print- 
ing, transferring and proving departments, should, from the first of January 
next, be uniform throughout this country and Canada, and to be fifty-three 
hours per week. 

‘Years of experience have shown that this time will, in the end, prove 
more satisfactory than longer hours, in the preservation of the health and 
endurance of our men, and in the quality of their work, while the quantity in 
the long run is not perceptibly diminished. This request should, therefore, 
be promptly and cheerfully granted. If, unhappily, any differences arise in 
the future between employers and employés, they should be adjusted ona fair 
and equitable basis. It might be advisable to have a sub-committee of the 
Executive Board appointed, to whom all such cases be referred for advice 
and counsel.” 

We received, a few days ago, a communication from the local 
union here, stating that on January 1 they desired to put this into 
operation throughout the country. So that here stares us in the 
face, at least many of us, the possibilities of another strike, if 
these demands are not granted. If they are granted, there will 
be no strike. Yesterday we took a high moral stand here on the 
copyright business, and brought forward what we should do as 
being right. We resolved to do what was right. Can those print- 
ers here, who have a lithographic department, work one portion 
of their office nine hours a day and the other portion ten hours a 
day ? I think this is matter for considerable thought on our part. 
I do not think the committee had this information before them. 

J. J. Little: While this may lead to some embarrassment in 
certain cities, I do not think that we, as a National Typothetz, 
can take any official action in regard to another trade. 

R. J. Morgan: There is no difficulty at all in the matter of 
people running printing and lithographic establishments. In the 
establishment I am connected with we have some people working 
eight hours a day and others six hours aday. The artists work 
six hours a day and the engravers work eight hoursa day. They 
have nothing at all to do with each other. The lithographers can 
run their department six hours a day if they want to, and that has 
nothing to do with the typographical department. We do it in 
our establishment, and have no difficulty about it. The workers 
in the typographical department understand that that is the sys- 
tem adopted by that department, and thatends it. We are trying 
to manage our business as printers, and not as lithographers — at 
least I am. 

Henry Gibson: There is one point which Mr. Barnard could 
have brought up, and that is that a great many of us run our 
machinery, lithographic and printing presses in the same room, 
and in some cases it is under the charge of the same foreman. 
In that case you would have one set of people working ten hours a 
day and another set nine hours a day in the same room. I think 
it is going to be a very difficult thing to handle. 

R. J. Morgan: It is the object of this typothete to have every 
man do his own way, and if he cannot run that part of the institu- 
tion he is unfortunate, that is all. 

A. H. Pugh: I do not think this question that has been brought 
forward by Mr. Slawson is a proper one for us to consider at the 
present time. My understanding of the position which the 
National Typothetz occupies in reference to the local typothetx 
is that it shall attempt no legislation whatever which will bind the 





several local typothetzs, and that it will make no legislation by 
which it will advertise itself to the world as taking a position in 
advance that it refuses to labor a shortening of its hours. Remem- 
ber that on this question we invite a fight, instead of waiting for 
an attack. At the meeting two years ago, which I was fortunate 
enough to attend, I believe the question then was not so mucha 
matter of eight hours, as many of you remember, but where the 
shoe pinched was that they wanted ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
labor. I think Mr. Rockwell, in the position he assumed there, 
brought forward particularly the question whether, if they were 
willing to pay for nine hours’ labor in Boston it would be a matter 
left to them there or whether they would be obligated by any posi- 
tion the National Typothete might take. It is the same in regard 
to this question now. We have an Executive Committee which 
can be called into session at any time, and they, in turn, can call 
into session the National Typothete. When that matter is 
brought up by the typographical union, then is the time to take a 
position. We must not go before the public except in the attitude 
of the aggrieved, and not in that of aggressors. If the labor of 
this country can carry out its intention and enforce an eight-hour 
day, what difference does it make to us? It is a question of man- 
aging one’s business, and if a party has not sufficient capital to do 
that, it is an individual matter. There is no position which we 
can take which will cover the whole country. Our body is com- 
posed of only twenty-five societies. A number of the largest cities 
in the country have no representative here whatever. There are 
a large number of printers in cities in the interior of states which 
do a large amount of work, which would not come into our typo- 
thetze under any circumstances. Even if the eight-hour day were 
enforced, they would have to work ten hours. There is a printing 
office at Akron running about fifty presses and pay $12 a week. 
Why don’t we ‘‘kick” about that ? Because we cannot help our- 
selves. Let us leave this question alone until the time comes to fight. 

W. F. Balkam: I move, as an amendment to the report of the 
committee, that its report be referred to the Executive Committee 
of this body. 

Sam Slawson: That resolution is precisely the resolution that 
the Executive Committee reported, and so much of the report of 
the Executive Committee, and so much of the president's address 
as covered this eight-hour question was referred to this special 
committee. We went over the ground to show why the National 
Executive Committee took any action on this at all. We have had 
notice from the Trades Assembly that the eight-hour law should 
go into operation through a strike on the first day of May, 1890. 
The typographical union was a member of and participated in the 
proceedings of that body. They claim to be dogmatical ; we do 
not. Our body is advisory. They say, ‘‘ You must do so and so,” 
and that is their fundamental principle. Such being the case, we 
have due notice of what they intend to do. If we can do anything 
to prevent them from doing it, it seems to me it is the part of wis- 
dom to do it, and the least we can do is to say that we are not in 
favor of it. 

R. T. Rockwell: I think it unwise to invite attack. We have 
not yet been attacked. Notwithstanding the fact that the typo- 
graphical union is a member of the International Trades Assem- 
bly, it is not at all certain that it would obey the behests of the 
superior body. There are peculiarities about the printing trade 
that the members of the union might realize, which would induce 
them to decline to carry out the orders of the Trades Assembly. 
I took the ground that it was unwise to report the resolution, but 
upon discussion we found this state of things, that the subject 
came to us from the St. Louis Typothete for some sort of legisla- 
tion or action. Wecould not ignore it, and so what were we to 
do? We thought we would reaffirm the resolution passed in Chi- 
cago, and say the conditions of the trade were no different now 
from what they were then. It is impracticable for us to revolu- 
tionize the printing trade by adding twenty-five per cent to the 
cost of production. We simply reaffirmed that resolution and 
considered that the best way out of the difficulty. 

J. J. Little: Asa member of that committee, I want to add a 
word to what has been said. As I understand the amendment 
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now before the meeting, it is to send this report back to the 
Executive Committee. It has been intended that, inasmuch as we 
have had no direct notification in the matter, we had better let it 
alone. I wish to draw the attention of the convention to this fact, 
that the resolution is before the convention and was brought here 
by the Executive Committee. You cannot wipe it out of your 
proceedings. It is here. What are you going to do with it? 
The committee thought it best not to commit ourselves in any 
way other than to reiterate the resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee. There is nothing in the general state of trade to warrant 
anything further. If there is anything in St. Louis to warrant it 
the National Typothetz does not want to dictate what St. Louis 
shall do. There are a great many cities in this country not repre- 
sented in this typothetz, and we get only the general sentiment of 
this body as a resolution. We cannot prevent the strike ; we can- 
not prevent any city from yielding or resisting, no matter what 
resolution is passed. This is a live question, and the Executive 
Committee brought it before the convention. If you lay it on the 
table it is not treating the report of the Executive Committee with 
any sort of courtesy and dignity, and we have merely recom- 
mended the adoption of that resolution. 

A. H. Pugh: We who oppose the resolution recognize the 
position the Executive Committee stands in. They are expected 
to receive from the various local typothetz such questions. Lay- 
ing this on the table would cast no reflection on them. I remem- 
ber, two years ago, in Chicago, when several questions were 
brought up, that I arose to a point of order as to whether the 
United Typothetz was an association of printers who were union 
men. It was given to me to understand then, at that time, that 
it was only called together to protect the rights of employ- 
ing printers who employed union men. Any question that comes 
up like this, that refers to any combination of confederated labor 
as the typographical union—and we here legislate as a typothetx 
for or against—any question that may spring up, we insert that 
into this body. There are a number of the typothetz that employ 
union men, and there are others who do not. In the general 
question of eight-hour men, we are all interested in that. In lay- 
ing this matter on the table we do not commit ourselves, though 
we publish to the world that the question was brought up, but we 
did not think it advisable to take any action that could be con- 
strued to place ourselves in opposition to or in favor of it. There 
is no disposition to cast any reflection on the Executive Committee, 
but it is to ignore the subject, as far as possible, until such time 
as the Executive Committee would see that it was necessary to call 
this body together and take action, which would be made incum- 
bent on them in the event the typographical unions throughout 
the country should demand that eight hours should constitute a 
day’s labor and ten hours’ pay should go with it. 

Douglas Taylor: The only danger is that, the question having 
been brought up, if it is not settled by offering some sort of reso- 
lution, the typographical unions will be emboldened to take the 
very action we are afraid of. They will think our society is timid 
and dare not meet the question. It has already been brought up 
and it has been in the newspapers. I noticed articles in several 
papers, I think, in the interest of the union, which stated that the 
question was to be agitated, and it has been agitated ; a great deal 
of interest is taken in it; in fact, more than all the other subjects 
put together which have been brought before us. Now, it rests 
with us to imply cowardice or courage. 

W. H. Woodward: I was opposed to having the resolution 
brought into the convention, but it having been brought in by our 
own typothetz, and the Executive Committee having ratified the 
resolution, I see it is the best plan to adopt the report. 

George Hornstein: I believe we are too belligerent on this 
eight-hour question. The majority of us seem to take it for 
granted that a new order of things, with an eight-hour day, would 
be a calamity. Iam not prepared to dispute that, and I am not 
here to agitate for an eight-hour day, although I think we will 
have to come to an eight-hour day in time. I do say, how- 
ever, that we should discuss it more fully, and from a different 
standpoint than the one we are discussing it from now. We are 





putting ourselves on record, by such proceedings as we are having 
now, as announcing that we will contest any attempt that may be 
made by our employés to better their condition. [Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no, no.”| I beg your pardon, gentlemen, I will withdraw that. 
Our position here should be more in the line of education than of 
warfare. I believe with the committee, I believe in their resolu- 
tion, I believe that for some time to come the state of trade will 
not warrant eight hours a day, but I say we should investigate and 
find out whether in the near future the state of trade will not be 
likely to warrant it; if not, why ? Let us go back to first princi- 
ples ; let us discuss this matter from an economic standpoint. 

The general impression among the trades unions is that the 
National Typothetz of America is an organization for the purpose 
of repressing any attempt of the laboring men to better their con- 
dition. Well, this is not so, but we must be very careful how we 
encourage that feeling. It is all very well for us to say we do not 
care what these people think about it, but when in the empire 
government of a country a party will go out of power on the ques- 
tion of granting certain rights to a small portion of the community, 
we must not shut our eyes to the fact that public opinion has very 
great weight. We should not shut our eyes to the fact that the 
eight-hour day is gaining ground continually, if not in our profession 
in others. In Chicago, today, every contract for every public work 
that is let stipulates that all the work done on that contract, 
whether by the piece, or sub-contract, shall be let on the basis of 
an eight-hour day, and any contractor who works his employés on 
any other but an eight-hour day is taking great chances with his 
contract. Now, how do you know how soon this will be applied 
to the printer, too? It is no answer for you older gentlemen to 
point to the time when you worked twelve, fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day, and tell us how much better off the workmen today 
are than you were. I grant that. ‘am proud of the fact that 
this is a progressive country, and the workingmen are becoming 
better off all the time. 

The other evening, I overheard a conversation between Mr. 
Leonard, and Mr. Ennis, of St. Louis. It was very interesting. 
Mr. Ennis would tell how he would labor hard for ten hours and 
think nothing of it, in his early days, and, after working faithfully 
all day, he would go and set typeon a newspaper until two o’clock 
in the morning, and still be at his original job at seven o'clock. I 
say all honor to Mr. Ennis for his pluck and perseverance in over- 
coming all the obstacles in his way, and becoming what he is 
today; but what will we say of the social condition which will 
force a noble man like Mr. Ennis to work eighteen hours a day 
for the best time of his life, or condemn him to life-long slavery ? 
I think, if we study this matter in the right spirit rather than put 
on our armor and get ready to fight, we will come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no really direct conflict between capital and 
labor. 

Douglas Taylor: One word, please. We claim to be the true 
friend of the employés, the workingman and the laborer, and we 
claim to stand between him and tyrannical unions. I would like 
to pay every manin my employ thirty dollars a week for his labor, 
but we do not propose to be bulldozed in the matter. We do not 
propose, in New York City, that they shall work ten hours, and 
that in Brooklyn they shall work nine hours, and in Chicago or St. 
Louis, eight hours. We do not propose that they shall give eight 
hours’ work for ten hours’ pay. We want the matter understood 
that we are not aggressive, but simply on the defensive. In our 
line, a workingman should be educated to the effect that his true 
friend is his employer, and that his employer belongs to the 
National Typothetz. 

Howard Lockwood: I have only a word to say. I am glad 
that Mr. Taylor made his last speech, for it is indicative of a more 
considerate policy than it was proposed to follow ata former stage 
of this meeting. We have the question before us now, and must 
do something, but we do not propose to legislate on something 
coming up five years from now, that is certain, and we do not 
propose really to legislate at all for we simply give you a resolu- 
tion which expresses the sentiment of this body. Further than 
that, in answer to Mr. Pugh, when the question does come before 
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us, and there is a regular strike, we are not going to legislate then, 
for all that we can do is simply to express an opinion and advise 
our constituent bodies to take care of themselves. Look out for 
yourself, that is what we say. 

W. F. Balkam: Not desiring that we shall take any step back- 
ward, and out of deference to what appears to be the dominant 
sentiment of this convention, it affords me great pleasure to with- 
draw my amendment and call for the previous question. 

The motion being seconded, the president put the question, and 
the report of the committee was adopted. 

At this stage of the proceedings the president-elect of the con- 
vention, Mr. R. T. Rockwell, was escorted to the chair amid 
much applause. He then addressed the convention as follows: 


My first duty, gentlemen, is to thank you for the high honor conferred on 
me. I realize the fact, first, that your election of me for this position is due, 
to a certain extent, to the circumstance that I represent the city which you 
have selected for your next convention, but I cannot help feeling a sense of 
pleasure that the gentlemen whom I have met for three years have given me, 
so far as they can, an evidence of their personal consideration. 

We have still some business to transact, and we find that the hours are 
not sufficient to enable us to get through with our business and to meet our 
private engagements, and so I shall not detain you by any speech today. If we 
are all in our places next year, I shall have ample opportunity to bore you 
with talk. I will simply say this, that at the outset of this organization it had 
an important mission; it had to deal with a question that was of vital interest. 
In our later sessions it may seem to some that our business transactions have 
been comparatively trivial, yet I think, in view of the proceedings of last year 
and this year, when they have been printed, and you have had an opportunity 
to peruse them, you will find that there are many things which are of real 
value, and as the years go on, notwithstanding we may have no very serious 
questions to encounter, we will come to the conclusion that some things which 
may appear trivial will make up, in the whole, an aggregation from which 
our organization will receive a benefit. It seems to me that the greatest 
benefit, perhaps, of all is in giving the members of the craft broader and 
higher views of the craft and of their compeers in the craft, a sort of general 
toning up of the trade in its personal and business relations as among them- 
selves and as toward the public. 

Even if we meet next year and the year after, and simply go through the 
forms of electing new officers, passing resolutions and greeting one another 
pleasantly, this process is still to go on, and every typothetz# is accomplish- 
ing a mission. Gentlemen, one single word more. We hope to meet you 
next year on the Atlantic coast, and I simply wish to express the hope that 
everybody who is a member of the typothetz, and especially the members 
from the West, will be sure to attend the next meeting. Those from the East 
are near our doors, and we run our trains a little faster than you do in the 
West, and they can get there pretty quickly, but those members who reside in 
the West we want particularly to come, and we hope there will be a full dele- 
gation. Thanking you, gentlemen, for the high honor conferred, I now take 
possession of the office, and trust I may be excused for any shortcomings I 
may develop in the transaction of the business of the chair. 

James Davidson: Mr. President and members of the typo- 
theta : We beg leave to offer to you the following report on the 
subject assigned us to consider, ‘‘The employment of a lecturer 
and organizer.” 

To the president and members of the typothete : 

We beg leave to offer the following report on the subject assigned us: 
‘““The employment of a lecturer and organizer.”’ 

Your committee, believing that the organization of local typothetzs in 
every city and town in the United States and Canada essential to the full 
development and greater efficiency of the United Typotheta of America, and 
the elevation of the printing business, would offer the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That a suitable business man, well posted in the aims and work- 
ing of our organization, be employed by and under the direction of the Exec- 
utive Committee for that special work, who shall spend about six months each 
year in visiting cities and towns where local typothetzs are not organized, 
and endeavor to organize societies in them. 

Resolved, That said person be allowed as compensation for such services 
the sum of $1,000 per annum and traveling expenses. 

Resolved, That, in order to raise the funds necessary to defray the expenses 
of this special work, that each firm in connection with the typothete of 
America be assessed annually (through the local typothetes) so long as this 
special work may be prosecuted the sum of 25 cents per annum on every jour- 
neyman printer employed by such firm. 

Resolved, That for the first year strategic points in each state and in Can- 
ada be selected in which to operate. 

After a lengthened discussion the report was referred to the 
Executive Committee, with power to act. 

W. H. Woodward: There are a number of questions and a 
number of reports which have been submitted by the different 
committees, to be printed in some technical paper or some paper 
devoted to the interests of our craft. On yesterday the committee 





on the model pressroom and composing room made a report. 
Being a member of that committee, I have been approached by 
parties who feel that they have been aggrieved by the name of the 
paper having been mentioned. Now, I can foresee some trouble 
and dissatisfaction to come in the future on this question, and I 
think this typothetz had better take some action and amend that 
report, or do something with it that will avoid that feeling of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of some of the members of this body, who 
publish technical or trade papers. There is another committee, 
of which I have the honor to be a member, with Mr. DeVinne, on 
a uniform class of type, which will require a great deal of consid- 
eration. Now, where is our report to be printed? We do not 
want to assume the responsibility. 

The president: Do you make any motion ? 

Mr. Woodward: I make no motion. I simply lay the matter 
before the convention. I do not wish to take any steps in it. 
This report, that was made yesterday, was handed to me by a 
gentleman, with an amendment. I will merely read this as a 
suggestion, as I would like to have the matter settled. The gen- 
tleman moved to strike out the words, ‘‘ American Bookmaker, or 
some other leading trade journal,” and substitute therefor ‘‘ lead- 
ing trade journals in the printing interests." I will assume the 

. fae . . 
responsibility of making the motion to that effect to get the matter 
before the convention. 

J. S. Cushing: It was brought to my attention yesterday, 
after I had made the report, and after the meeting had adjourned, 
that we had unconsciously done an injustice to other papers repre- 
sented here, by specially naming some one of them, apparently 
making that the official organ of the United Typothete. We had 
no idea of doing anything of the kind. Our main reason for 
mentioning some one paper was simply that the members of the 
convention might know where to see the articles printed. I think 
that the committee is perfectly willing that the clause shall be 
stricken out, and that the publication shall be made through all 
the leading journals, and without charge. I move to add those 
words to the amendment. 

The question being put on the motion, as amended, the same 
was carried. 

The following report referred to was read by the secretary : 

Your committee to whom was referred the subject of the condition of the 
trade, cost of production and kindred topics, beg leave to offer the following : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the chair to take these sub- 
jects under advisement, such committee to consist of one member from each 
local typotheta, all under the leadership of the chairman of the Executive 
Committee. It is believed that the committee should be left untrammeled of 
instructions as to the methods they may pursue in their investigations, and to 
report their conclusions to the chairman of the Executive Committee for pro- 
mulgation. 

Your committee is requested to suggest methods of stopping or modifying 
the reunion’s competition in the trade. The problem is one of vast propor- 
tions and presents many difficulties, and your committee acknowledges its 
inability to grapple with the subject in a manner at all commensurate with its 
merits. Among the means well adapted to accomplish the purpose, we may 
name first, and perhaps foremost, an accurate knowledge of the cost of pro- 
duction. It is charitable to believe that but a small proportion of the craft, 
who are addicted to the rate-cutting habit, do so from evil motive or sinister 
purpose, but rather because of ignorance. 

Frequent informal social meeting and interchange of views as to the best 

) 
methods of conducting business, it is believed, will result in codberation and 
good-will, and thus tend to ameliorate jealousy and strife. Our trade journals 
may do much to bring about this greatly to be desired result, and if, in addi- 
tion, to these, we can secure the hearty coéperation of typefounder, press 
builder and paper dealer (and this will not be so difficult to do as some may 
imagine), much good will be accomplished. 

Your committee are asked to point a moral to the ‘‘ante’’ of the publish- 
ers of the blotter referred to in the report of the corresponding secretary. 
Moral: Beware of mine uncle—-the sheriff. 

The report of the committee was, on motion, adopted. 


E. R. Andrews: I have a resolution here, which I wish to 
present. It is as follows: 

Resolved, That the United Typothetz of America earnestly requests each 
local typothetz and Master Printers’ Association to have at least one paper 
prepared relating to printing or some other business associated with it, and 
read before the local society, before the first of February, in ‘each year, and 
that five of such pepers be sent to each local organization, and to this 


society. 
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Resolved, That the corresponding secretary be, and he is hereby directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to each local society, and to urge compliance 
with its terms. 

Resolved, That the social element be considered, whenever possible, by a 
dinner or social gathering in each city on the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
January 17, of each year. 

The following resolution was offered by E\erett Waddey : 

Resolved, That the leading trade journals be requested to publish the 
proceedings of this annual convention and the reports of all committees 
which have been appointed to report upon any subject at a future day. 

The question being put on the resolution, it was adopted. 

The following resolution, offered by R. J. Morgan, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be, and they are hereby ten- 
dered to the retiring officers, for the able and careful discharge of their 
duties, and particularly to the retiring president, Andrew McNally, whose 
able and impartial administration has added so much to the success and 
enjoyment of our meeting. 

Andrew McNally: Gentlemen, you need not be afraid ; I have 
no speech prepared for this occasion, and I will just simply thank 
you, but thank you heartily, for your kind expression of approval. 
I do not think it is entirely merited, however. While I have the 
floor I will make this suggestion, and that is, that we hasten 
through the business that remains for us to do, and, if it is neces- 
sary, that we have an afternoon session, although it may interfere 
with the programme laid out for us by our hosts of St. Louis. A 
great many of our delegates want to leave here tomorrow, and if 
the members think well of it I should like very much to see the 
business of the convention concluded today. 

The following resolution, offered by J. A. Mann, of Kansas 
City, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the United Typothetz of America hereby tenders to the 
typothete of St. Louis their sincere thanks for the manner in which the 
National Typothetz has been entertained in their city, and generally to the 
members of the committees to whom has been assigned the care of their 
guests. 

Resolved, That each delegate and officer will carry away with him a grate- 
ful remembrance of the great kindness and generous hospitality extended 
to us during our sojourn. 

Everett Waddey: I dislike to take up the time of the conven- 
tion, but it occurs to me that we have overlooked a matter of some 
importance. I find a paragraph in the report of the Executive 
Committee, in regard to a communication received from the typo- 
graphical union at our meeting in New York, which was, on 
motion, referred to the Executive Committee to report at this 
meeting of the typothete. The Executive Committee have seen 
fit to make almost a recommendation as to it, but no action has 
been taken on it. It occurs to me that it would be well for the 
convention to give an expression in regard to that before adjourn- 
ment. 

S. C. Toof: I would move that that part of the Executive 
Committee’s report which relates to that letter be incorporated in 
a communication by the secretary and sent to the secretary of the 
International Typographical Union. 

Mr. Blakely called for a reading of that part of the Executive 
Committee’s report referred to, and the secretary read the same 
to the convention, as follows: 

Referring to the communication which was received at the last meeting 
from the International Typographical Union, asking for an opportunity to 
discuss with the United Typothetz, or with its Executive Committee, the 
following subjects, namely: 

First. A proper apprentice system. 

Second. Separate unions for the job and book trade. 

Third. Withdrawal of foreman from union membership. 

Fourth, Arbitration. 

And which communication was referred to this committee, that it might 
be reported upon at the next annual meeting, we submit that with regard to 
the first and fourth subjects proposed for discussion, should the International 
Typographical Union desire to submit any specific propositions in writing 
for the consideration of your Executive Committee, such propositions, if 
deemed of sufficient importance by the committee, could be brought to the 
notice of our constituent bodies with a view to discussion and adoption by 
such local branches as may deem the proposed changes advantageous and 
desirable. In regard to the second and third subjects, we submit that they do 

not sufficiently concern the United Typothetz to call for special consideration. 


The question being put, Mr. Toof’s motion was carried. 
On motion, the convention thereupon adjourned sine die 











GOOD WORDS FROM RUSSIA. 


A correspondent from Moscow, Russia, under date of Septem- 
ber 14, writes as follows : 

I wish to get a complete specimen book of one of your best 
foundries and also a collection of the better class of fancy job 
work, including Earhardt’s. I get the A/ode/l Printer, but it reaches 
me very irregularly. Your journal gives meand many of my friends 
in the business much pleasure, and is of great practical value to me. 
The great difficulty for me is to thoroughly understand it all, as I 
do not master the English language, although I speak French, 
Italian, Russian, Slavonic and even some of the Oriental dialects. 
Among other articles in your journal I find the one by Bishop, the 
practical book printer, very practical and as if written especially 
for this country, so that I had it translated by a competent party 
into Russian, for use as text in my specimen book. 

The accompanying calculation would have been more valuable 
if a few specimens had been given, so that a better idea of the 
measurement of the composition might be formed. 

Concerning the novelties in the typefounding business, accord- 
ing to the views prevalent here they are mostly a failure, as our 
main object, legibility and evenness, are missing in most cases. 
It is a puzzle to us how your foundries can afford to go to the 
trouble and enormous expense of having entire borders engraved. 
In this country we would not be able to sell such work. As regards 
the artistic side, it must be said that many are original and effect- 
ive, but are the wasted time and the expensive material really 
paid for by the customer ? In such cases you will have to calcu- 
late and estimate on cost of composition or number of hours’ work, 
price of material used, rules, letters and fancy borders, etc., cut 
and ruined. In my opinion the work will cost a great deal more 
than direct engraving or photo-engraving (zinkitzung) of which 
your journal gives most excellent specimens. In this your press- 
men are veritable artists. It is impossible for us to print the deep 
black in the delicate, light tones so clear and perfect as you do. 
Good paper and ink, of course, are a great help, but without an 
intelligent, competent pressman it is impossible to obtain such a 
result. 

With reference to myself, I may say I entered the business as 
journeyman typefounder in 1852, having served my apprentice- 
ship at Offenbach, near Frankfort-on-the-Main ; removed to Mos- 
cow as foreman of foundry in 1859; established business of my 
own, with small printing office, in 1867, and, in 1869, started a 
typefoundry. At present I employ sixty persons and have thirteen 
typecasting machines, of which, however, only six are now in 
operation, two large cylinder presses, two Liberty presses (No. 
1,470 has been run since 1867 without repairs). Besides the ordi- 
nary jobwork, the printing office turns out scientific works on 
numismatics, archzology and Oriental researches. 

In conclusion, please excuse my digression. I hope you will 
continue to successfully pursue your course in helping to per- 
fect the typographical art. 


MEETING OF THE UNITED TYPOTHET&. 


We devote considerable space in the present issue to the pro- 
ceedings of the third annual meeting of the United Typothete, 
which held its sessionsin St. Louis, October 8, gand 10. We do 
so because we desire to keep the trade posted on all matters per- 
taining to its interests, and also because we desire the craft to 
read and understand the situation for themselves. The speeches 
of Messrs. Ennis and DeVinne in opposition to and in favor of an 
international copyright law will be found of special interest, as 
these gentlemen were regarded as the representatives of the pro 
and con elements. The discussion on the eight-hour question and 
the apprenticeship system is published in full, and is well worthy 
of perusal. Inour next issue we shall have something to say on 
these subjects. 

The well-known hospitality of St. Louis was sustained, neither 
pains nor expense being spared to make the visit of the delegates 


enjoyable, 


miibets 
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THE THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE. 


We herewith present to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER a 
description of the Thorne Typesetting Machine, accompanied with 
an illustration engraved expressly for its columns, a machine 
which beyond doubt is the most perfect of its class yet devised, 
and which needs only to be seen in practical operation to convince 
the confirmed skeptic it has come to stay. After years of laborious 
study, experi- 
ment and im- 





provement, a 
result has been 
achieved which 
justifies the 
company offer- 
ing it to pre- 
sent it with 
the utmost con- 





fidence to the 
employing prin- 
ters of the 
United States; 
satisfied that a 
thorough test— 
and the more 
thorough the 
better—is all 
that is required 





to secure its 
almost univer- 
saladoption. 
Its mechanism, 
whichis simple, 
consists prima- 
rily of two cast- 
iron cylinders 
fifteen inches 
in diameter, 
placed one 
above the other 
on the same 
axis. In the 
surface of these 
cylinders are 
cut ninety lon- 
gitudinal chan- 
nels, in .depth 
nearly equal to 


\\ » 
we 
~ > 


\) 


sponding in 
width to the 


\ 
body of the type 


a 
to be used. The 
channels of the , N 
lower cylinder \ \ 
or ‘‘setter”’ are 
fitted with pee 
wards corre- 
sponding ex- 
actly with nicks 
on the edge of 
the type, no two characters having the same combination of nicks. 
The upper cylinder is the distributer, and into its channels is 
loaded type, face out, from a special galley. The operation is very 
simple and rapid, less than five minutes being required to ‘' load” 
6,000 ems of minion. The distributing cylinder revolves above the 
‘‘ setter” with an intermittent movement, pausing an instant at 
the points where its channels coincide with those of the lower 
cylinder. The lowest type in each channel soon finds a combina- 
tion of grooves corresponding to its nicks, and drops down. They 


the length of a é Se 
type, and corre- ae \ 
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THORNE TYPESETTING AND DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 


Engraved Expressly for THE INLAND PrInTER, from a Photograph of Machine in the Office of the 
Chicago Evening Yournal, 





cannot, under any circumstances, go into any but the proper 
groove, and as each of the ninety channels coincide or match one 
hundred and fifty times per minute, the speed of this automatic 
distribution is equal to 10,000 ems per hour. Over 7,000 ems can 
be ‘‘loaded” in and distributed within an hour. Provision is 
made for taking out surplus type in any channel when an excess 
of a particular letter has accumulated, and for replenishing when . 
a sort is exhausted before distribution supplies it, the latter, 
however, being 
a rare occur- 
rence. These 
sorts are kept in 
ty pefounders’ 





galleys placed 
in a cabinet 
convenient to 
the machine. 
The key- 
board resembles 
that of a type- 
writer, except 
that it is larger, 
and has more 
keys. Each key 
is attached by 





a lever to a 
plungef or 
ejector which, 
when a key is 
depressed, 
forces out the 
lowest type in 
the correspond- 
ing channel of 
the setting 
cylinder. Each 
type is pushed 
out upon a 
rapidly - revolv- 
ing horizontal 
disk, a short 
curved guide 
starting them in 
the right direc- 
tion. The disk, 
the axis of which 
is the same as 
that of the 
cylinders, car- 
ries the type 
quickly to the 
right hand front 
of the machine, 
where it is re- 





ceived on an 
endless belt, 
which transfers 
it to a lifting 
apparatus or 
packer, where 
each successive 
type is placed in 





proper position on the line. The marvelous accuracy and nicety 
of this operation is one of the phenomenal features of the machine. 
As one type follows another, the line is pushed along across the 
front of the machine between the keyboard and the ‘‘setting”’ 
cylinder to the justifier who, with a ‘‘grab,” set to the required 
measure, breaks up the long line coming from the ‘‘ packer.” As 
each line is justified, a lever operated by the foot pushes the 
distance of one line into the galley. Between the operator and 
justifier is placed a double case for sorts, etc., containing on the 
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operator’s side italics, reference marks, etc., and on the justifier’s 
side duplicate sorts of the type played out on the machine. Under 
this double case, convenient to both operator and justifier, is a 
third case containing small caps. Any character not played out 
from the keyboard is placed in a chute which delivers it to the 
disk, and it is carried into the line the same way as any letter 
played out from the machine. 

In an iron case in front of the justifier are held the spaces 
required for properly justifying the lines. This case is so arranged 
that one, two or three of any particular space can be drawn out by 
a single motion. The machine is driven by two small belts, one of 
which transmits power to the revolving disk, packer, and ejector 
apparatus, and the other by means of an eccentric shaft operating 
an index pawl, produces the step by step motion of the distributer. 

Three persons are required to operate the machine, namely, 
one operator, a justifier and a boy to distribute. Proof corrections 
are made in the ordinary way. 

The capacity of the machine depends entirely upon the expert- 
ness of the operator and justifier, and under favorable conditions 
from 4,000 to 6,000 ems per hour can be turned out. A short 
experience will enable any intelligent compositor to attain a speed 
of over 3,000 ems per hour. Expert operators have set ove 6,000 
ems per hour. The letters on the keyboard are arranged with 
reference to the frequency of their use, such as ‘‘and,” ‘‘ the,” 
‘‘ing,” “if,” etc., and which combinations may be played at 
one stroke. The channels are numbered from 1 to go, beginning 
at the point where the letters are transferred from the disk onto 
the carrying belt, and in playing out combinations each succeed- 
ing letter is from a channel bearing a number higher than its pre- 
decessor. Several keys may be struck simultaneously, and the 
letters will take their proper order in the line. 

Among other decided advantages possessed by the machine are 
(1) that it sets and distributes sémz/taneously or separately, at will; 
(2) it only requires five feet square for the machine, operator and 
justifier ; (3) it is simple in construction, and made to the highest 
standard of mechanical excellence. 

For over a year past the entire reading matter for the Zvening 

ost, an Associated Press daily, located at Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been set on brevier Thorne machines. A minion machine is 
doing very satisfactory work in the office of the Chicago Lvening 
Fournal, and a long primer machine has for some time past been 
employed on novel work in the office of Street & Smith, the well- 
known publishers of the New York /Veekly. The West Publishing 
Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, leading law publishers, employ- 
ing over one hundred compositors, are using two brevier machines, 
and they have ordered five more for brevier and two for minion 
In the office of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 157 William 
street, New York, six of these machines are now in operation, and 
others have been ordered. At this establishment several leading 
magazines, such as the Forum, Current Literature, Wood's Medical 
Monographs, etc., are likewise set by the Thorne, as have been three 
hundred books varying from cheap novels to such high class 
works as Clarence Cook's ‘‘ Art and Artists of our Time.” Several 
of the offices referred to are under the jurisdiction of the typo- 
graphical union, and such machines are operated by union com- 
positors, while in others they are operated by girls. 

Two Thorne machines are now on exhibition at the Exposition 
Universelle at Paris, one having Edison’s phonograph attached 
thereto. In England and Ireland nearly twenty are in actual 
operation in newspaper and book offices. Over forty have been 
built and sold during the past two years, the manufacturers having 
on hand orders for thirty more, several of which are from Chicago 
publishers. Diagrams showing the arrangement of its keyboard 
will be sent free, upon application, to printers who wish to familiar- 
ize themselves with the operation of the machine. 

The Thorne is manufactured and sold in the United States by 
the Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, of which R. W. Nelson is president and John N. Woodfin 
treasurer, and abroad by the Tyesetting Syndicate, Limited, 
No. 2 Copthall Buildings, London, E. C., England, and of which 
syndicate Hugh Hamilton, is managing director. 





THE DETROIT FREE PRESS OFFICE. 


T the time we attended the convention of the National Edito- 

rial Association, we had the pleasure of visiting the /7ee 

Press, not only the leading daily of Detroit and Michigan, 

but also one of the best journals of the growing West. A cut of 
the building is herewith presented. 





The /ree Press was first issued in 1831 by Sheldon McKnight, 
when the office was located at the corner of Bates street and 
Woodward avenue. In 1835 it made its first appearance as a 
daily, and since that time it has been a daily visitor. It is not 
only the oldest paper in Michigan, but was also the first to adopt 
and introduce into Michigan the various improvements in news- 
paper publishing. It was the first paper west of Buffalo to adopt 
the power press, which it did in 1845; the first to print by steam ; 
the first to print, cut, paste and fold ; the first to use papier-maché 
matrices ; and the first to introduce the electric light into its office. 

The /vee Press building is located on the northeast corner of 
Larned and Shelby streets, and is a substantial structure, 40 by 120 
feet in area, having a basement and five stories. It is built of 
brick, with cut stone and iron trimmings, and is a shapely, solid 
appearing structure, with admirable lighting and abundant venti- 
lation. 

As THE INLAND PRINTER is a journal devoted to the art pre- 
servative, we shall ask the reader to accompany us on a tour of 
inspection through the /7ee Press establishment and see how a 
paper is conducted and published at the present day. 

Commencing at the basement, we find the mailing and news- 
paper press departments, and the engine and dynamoroom. The 
engine room is neatly finished in natural wood. The engine is of 
100-horse power of the Cummer automatic pattern. Al Whit- 
more, mechanical superintendent, has charge of this important 
room. In the engine room are also two dynamos, which supply 
the entire building with electric light. Next comes the press- 
room, where there are two Bullock presses. John O'Connor is 
pressman. The mailing department is in charge of George M. 
Mulford. 

The first floor of the building is divided into two portions : the 
counting room or business office, and the job pressroom. The 
business office occupies the entire Larned street front and is con- 
veniently arranged. Frederick Fayram is the business manager. 
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The city circulating department also occupies a portion of this 
room and is in charge of Marshall D. Robinson. In the rear of 
the counting room is the job pressroom, 38 by 80 feet in area, 
which is without question the most convenient and best lighted 
pressroom in the city. In it are placed nine cylinder presses, 
together with all other conveniences of a first-class pressroom, 
under the supervision of Silas M. Risher. 

On the second floor is the job department. The business office 
is on Larned street. Mr. Thomas Williamson is the general man- 
ager. Adjoining the office to the north we enter the jobroom, 
where H. Joseph Machris is the presiding officer in his throne in 
the center of the room. The room has an area of 38 by 110 feet, 
and is well lighted. Here is found one of the model job offices 
of the country, and here it is where all commercial and general 
printing is done. The room is well supplied with all the para- 
phernalia necessary to a job office. An archway brings the visitor 
to the next building, which was known as the Arcade Building, 
the Free Press Printing Company occupying the second and third 
floors. This room is devoted to the show printing department, 
where Thomas Parent and J. M. Williams get out the latest 
designs for poster work. The rear portion of the room is occu- 
pied by the book department, where Louis Beckbissinger foreman- 
izes and Thomas Sherritt assists him as general stoneman. Mrs. 
A. F. Atwell is proofreader. 

The third floor is occupied by the circulating department, on 
the Larned street side, where Mr. E. E. Smith is superintendent, 
assisted by a corps of young ladies, each occupying separate desks, 
attending to the correspondence and answering the thousand and 
one inquiries that come from agents, subscribers, etc. 

Next comes the electrotype, stereotype and photo-zinc etching 
room, supplied with all the latest improved machinery for turning 
out first-class work. Mr. A. W. Hablin, a master of the art in 
this branch, is the superintendent of the above and also the 
engraving department on the fifth floor, assisted by Foreman 
H. A. Coates, of the electro and stereotyping, Nelson A. Shattuck, of 
the photo-zinc, and H. Kohlbrandt, of the engraving departments. 
The rear portion of this roog is occupied by the composing room 
of the subscription department, where mailing lists are set up and 
corrected daily. William H. Gillespie is foreman of this room. 
On the same floor in the adjoining room is the show printing store- 
room, where all bills and cuts are seen complete, and we might 
almost say resembles an art gallery. Mr. J. Gale has charge of 
this room. 

We next enter the fourth floor, where the knights of the quill 
are located—the men who do the thinking and writing. At the 
corner of the building is the room of Mr. William E. Quinby, 
editor-in-chief, who is recognized as one of the foremost newspaper 
men in this country, and also a man who is honored and respected 
by all his employés. Mr. Quinby has been connected with the 
Free Press since 1859. Mr. A. G. Boynton is the political editor. 
The staff of the /7ee Press is a large and brilliant one, embracing 
in addition to the regular members many special contributors of 
note. Charles B. Lewis (M. Quad) has an international reputa- 
tion as a humorist and graphic sketch writer, and this may also be 
said of Robert Barr (Luke Sharp). John A. Bell, managing 
editor, commenced in the newsroom nearly twenty-five years ago, 
and rapidly advanced to proofreader, telegraph editor, to the 
position he now so acceptably fills. George P. Goodale is the 
dramatic critic. Joseph Greusel (‘‘ Yusef”), who has attended 
every session of the legislature for years and knows every town and 
hamlet in the state ; Walter Buell, Arthur Mosley and Harry W. 
Quinby, are members of the editorial staff. Capt. George M. 
Chester, a veteran in the newspaper service, whose first connection 
with the /vee Press dates back thirty years, is state news editor. 
George B. Armstrong, a well-known journalist, is city editor, 
Theo. E. Quinby, assistant, and J. Russell Fisher, James A. Robi- 
son, V. W. Richardson, Wm. H. Strong, Fred G. Hunt and John 
Greusel, reporters; Charles F. Matheson, sporting editor; John 
Barr, commercial editor ; Miss Jennie O. Starkey, society editor ; 
and C. C. Colbrath, telegraph editor, with H. B. Christiancy 


assistant. Frank H. Hosford is the Washington representative. 








Charles S. Hathaway and Mrs. M. L. Rayne are among the special 
contributors, with numerous others. 

One flight higher and we enter the composing room, which is, 
perhaps, the most interesting department of a great newspaper. 
This is a room 40 by 8o feet in area, lighted from the front, side 
and by two large skylights, and well ventilated. It is a room well 
arranged, and all who have visited it vote it one of the best com- 
posing rooms in the country. Mr. S. E. Harmon is the superin- 
tendent, a position he has most faithfully and acceptably filled for 
almost a quarter of acentury. He is ably assisted by Mr. Anthony 
Valentine, night foreman, who has also been connected with the 
newsroom for over twenty years in various capacities. Mr. Har- 
mon has a keen sense of what a composing room should be, and 
the various systems of expediting matters are shown on every 
hand. Mr. W. D. Benn is assistant night foreman and make-up. 
Mr. Thomas is day foreman. Thomas H. Moran, Frank Cod- 
rington and R. M. Strowbridge are proofreaders. The advertising 
department is looked after by Messrs. Frank M. O’Connell, Hiram 
T. Gardiner and William E. Thornton. Six 20-case cabinets filled 
with the latest fonts of advertising type are at their disposal ; also 
a complete outfit of labor-saving material, from a 6-em to 7-column 
lead, rule, etc. Good use of the material is made by the mer- 
chants of Detroit, who believe in advertising and in the /7ee Press 
as an advertising medium. 

About forty compositors are employed on an average, although, 
if necessary, fifty can work with ease. The hours of composition 
are usually from 7:30 P.M. to 2 and 3 A.M. The oldest employé 
in the newsroom is Mr. Henry R. Durney, who has been con- 
nected with the same for thirty-three years. A number of others 
have also been employed in the newsroom from five years to 
twenty-five. 

Adjoining the newsroom is the newspaper stereotyping room, 
of which Mr. A. O’Connor has charge. Back of this is the lunch 
room, where the midnight meal is indulged in, with Mr. Frank 


Daniel as the caterer. . During the day this room is utilized as a 


reading room. 


The officers of the Detroit Free Press Company are: Presi- 
dent, William E. Quinby; vice-president, Albert G. Boynton ; 
secretary, Fred Fayram; and of the Free Press Printing Com- 
pany (the job and show printing office): President, Albert G. 
Boynton ; vice-president, Frederick Fayram; secretary, George 
P. Goodale ; treasurer and general manager, Thomas Williamson. 





DuR1NG a recent sojourn at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, we paid 
a visit to the thriving little town of Delavan, which is situated in 
one of the most prosperous and beautiful farming regions of that 
section of the country. While there we inspected the state insti- 
tution for the education of the deaf and dumb, and as a matter of 
course spent some time in the printing office, where fifteen mutes, 
three girls and twelve boys, are at work, under the instruction and 
direction of Mr. Charles E. Badger, a gentleman preéminently 
qualified for the responsible position which he fills. From him we 
learned that his pupils were both apt and tractable, and anxious, 
sometimes too anxious, to become acquainted with the different 
features of the trade. Most of them are employed on plain compo- 
sition, the institution publishing during the school term a neat little 
weekly entitled the Wisconsin Times, while a few of the most pro- 
gressive are sometimes employed on commercial work. The great- 
est drawback in teaching them is that they have little if any idea of 
syllabication, and as a consequence the dictionary is frequently 
called into requisition. There are two classes, each employed 
two and a half hours per day, one from 8:15 to 10:30 A.M., the 
other from 2 to 4:30 P.M., while on Saturday both classes work 
from 7:30 to 10:30 A.M., the other portions of the day being 
spent in school. The annual term consists of forty weeks, the 
full educational term extending to five years, so that the actual 
time spent in the printing office during this period is one and a 
half years. We were pleased to learn that several graduates of 
the office are now filling good situations in Chicago and Mil- 


waukee. 
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PERSONAL. 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen during 
the month: Emil Schmied, business manager Daz/y News, Duluth, 
Minn.; A. H. Lowrie, of the Daily News and the Advocate, Elgin, 
Ill.; J. H. Ketcheson, representing B. Thalmann’s Printing Ink 
Works, St. Louis, Mo.; F. L. Hurlbutt, president Buffalo Printing 
Ink Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. O. Boyd, representing Queen City 
Printing Ink Co., Denver, Col.; W.M. Beckman, of W. M. Beck- 
man & Co., printers, Kenton, Ohio; W. H. Whyte, //eradd, 
Montreal; Lon Hardman, St. Joseph, Mo.; J. H. Cranston, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; Wm. B. MacKellar, of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. F. Fell, of Wm. F. Fell & Co., 
printers, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. E. Brand, superintendent John E. 
Eby & Co., printers, Detroit, Mich.; F. S. Verbeck, manager of 
the Minnesota Typefoundry, St. Paul, Minn.; Edwin F. Gibbs, 
Madison, Wis.; V. V. H. Hicks, representing the Gordon Press 
Works, New York. 





Ow1naG to the space devoted to the proceedings of the typothetz 
we have been compelled to exclude in the present issue the usual 


amount of trade news, etc. In our next we shail try and supply a 


double quota. 


Worn has been received from the officials of the various rail- 
roads interviewed, which permits us to announce that the Mexican 
trip of the Illinois Press Association in November next is an 
assured fact, though all the necessary details have not yet been 
arranged. As soon as possible a circular giving all required infor- 
mation will be issued by Mr. E. B. Fletcher, secretary of the 
association. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not too bright; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. The prospects on newspaper work are very poor, 
and plenty of subs on hand. 


Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, encouraging later 
on; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 
bookwork, per week, nine hours, $15; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 
The state work will start up about October 15, and run until December 24, 
1889. After that things will resume their usual course — only so so. 


Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, good ; prospects, very good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, per week, $12; job 
printers, per week, $12. Hunt & Bridgeman is the firm name of a new book 
and job printing house. H.B.J. Kingston, for many years connected with the 
Patriot, has taken the management of the Courzer. 


Kansas City, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 3714 cents; job 
printers, per week, $17. The Zvening Stat, for many years a rat paper, has 
been opened to union men. The Mews is working on the tax list and will 
issue ten pages on the same. Work is picking up in the job offices. No. 80 
initiates several members each meeting and is gaining steadily in strength 
and numbers, and has an average of 225 members. At the last meeting it was 
voted to revise the constitution and scale of prices. James L, Frazier, who 
has worked in this city and Leavenworth for many years, will leave this week 
for the South. He has suffered for some time with hemorrhages. The death 
of ex-Governor John A. Martin, proprietor of the Atchison (Kan.) Chamf/on, 
October 2, removes one who has always shown himself the printer’s 
friend. It is the only paper on the Missouri river — at least in former years— 
that never missed its pay day. It has been a union office since 1873, when a 
union was first organized in that,place, another notable exception to the 
papers on the river, and was the last daily in the state to use plates. He was 
a pleasant, cordial gentleman, who never forgot that he had been a printer. 
Last, but not least, he wrote a good, plain hand, preparing his copy exactly as 
he wanted it down to the last comma. Peace to his ashes. 


Lowell, Mass.—Prospects, good; July and August a regular famine, 
everybody looking for the proverbial feast; competition red hot, slightly in 
favor of the amateur who does not know how to figure, but who says, “if Smith 
offers to do the job for $50 I'll do it for $45,’’ and then go and try to borrow 
the cuts required from Smith. ‘This is an actual case. 

Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, good; prospects, very good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, $12 per week; bookwork, 30 
cents; job printers, per week, $12. Mr. John W. Rohr has purchased the 
Virginia Steam Printing House of Charles F. and Joseph Button. 


New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, still very quiet ; prospects, unaccount- 
able; composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 
35 to 4o cents; job printers, per week, $15. Business continues very dull, but 





it would seem, in this city, especially, as if the devil favored his own, the rat 
shops are advertising for help. 

Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning paper, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, per week, $16; job 
printers, per week, $18. More than enough printers in town to do the extra 
work and subbing. 

Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, middling; prospects, good; composition 
on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 
to $12. 

San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18 and $21. On the daily papers an 
average of eleven cases are jeffed per day, making subbing very bad. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 43 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. 

St. Paul, Minn.—State of trade, not very good; prospects, uncertain; 
composition on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; book- 
work, 35 and 43 cents; job printers, per week, $16. Book and job printers 
receive a half holiday at present; they also receive a reduction. The Pioneer 
Press’ new building is about ready for occupancy, and October 15 is set for the 
‘‘grand opening.’’ A $1,200 dump is the feature of the composing room. 


Topeka, Kan.—-State of trade, fair. There 
coming winter the outlook is not very encouraging. 
resident printers are making only about half time, though Crane’s shop has 
just put an extra force on the new general statistics, which will run six or 
eight weeks, and the state office is ‘‘ rushing’ the proceedings of the National 
Teachers’ Convention. All this will be out before the holidays, and then — 
Newspaper subbing is poor. Composition on morning papers, 33% cents; 
evening, 30 cents; weekly, 28% cents; bookwork, 40 cents. Weekly scale 
(minimum) is $15 for 59 hours. Roll-call at the October meeting of No. 121 
showed ror members. 


being no legislature the 
Quite a number of 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers,. 42% cents; evening papers, 37% cents; bookwork, 37% 
cents; job printers, per week, $16. The decision of District Organizer Jones 
is against Paul R. Shepardson’s receiving a permit or card, he must pay all 
moneys to the union before he can be reinstated. No. 7 lost another old 
member on October 5, Richard V. Barker. Dick was one of the boys, and 
hundreds of his friends attended the funeral, City is full of men, and still 
they come. Job and book work fair. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. No. 79 held her second annual ball on September 27, 
which was a great success. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘‘BirDS AND BUTTERFLIES,” a book for boys and girls by M. G. 
Musgrave, is among the most beautiful works published this 
season for children and is a new departure in the line of juvenile 
works. It contains over one hundred fine illustrations, including 
a number of colored plates printed in fourteen colors. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


The Boston Photographic Review, edited by J. O. Moerch, is 
publishing a series of articles on gelatine printing, photogravure, 
and photo-engraving, embracing the whole description as they are 
worked. Everybody should read them. Send $1.50 for one year’s 
subscription, to S. Wing & Co., publishers, Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


A NEW PRINTING MACHINE. 


The printing press works of Walter Scott & Co., at Plainfield, 
New Jersey, contain many new and useful things in their line, and 
our representative, who visited the works a short time since, 
noticed especially a flat bed perfecting press, which we deem 
worthy of mention in our columns. The press is made to be fed 
either by hand, as usual on any cylinder press, or from a roll of 
paper, at will, delivering the sheets in front, printed on one or 
both sides (if on one side, printed side up), by means of a new front 
delivery. The sheet-cutting device is arranged to cut from the 
web any length of sheet from 19 to 36 inches, and any width up to 
52 inches. The inking apparatus, which is double, is made with 
table distribution, four form rollers with vibrators and riders. 
The forms and rollers are easily accessible from both sides and 
both ends. The delivery is without the usual complication of 
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tapes, delivering the sheets by means of a gripper bar traveling in 
a horizontal plane, and making one revolution to each sheet deliv- 
ered. It is very simple in construction, and delivers the sheets in 
perfect order, as if cut on the edges by a cutting machine, at a 
speed of 1,640 perhour. The machine is substantially constructed, 
has all the modern improvements, including register racks, trip of 
impression cylinders, geared sliders, improved roller frames, and 
will weigh about fifteen tons. The machine is provided with an 
automatic arrangement to prevent ‘‘ off-set.” 

This machine is specially designed for hookwork or illustrated 
magazines, and can have a folder attached without interference in 
any way with the fly. The impression cylinders are both access- 
ible on top, which will greatly facilitate making ready, overlaying, 
etc., on illustrated work. 

They are also constructing a similar press with two form rollers, 
which will run at a speed of 2,400 per hour, delivering the papers 
folded or flat. It also has the ‘‘ off-set” arrangement and will do 
as good work as any two-roller press. 

On the third page of the cover of this issue will be found an 
advertisement of Walter Scott & Co., which shows cuts of some 
of the presses they manufacture. 





CALENDARS FOR 1890. 


A. Zeese & Co., electrotypers, 341 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
have ready and are now prepared to furnish to the trade the 
choicest, most varied and extensive stock of calendars for 1890, 
of all sizes and designs, ever offered. The October issue of the 
Electrotype Fournal, published by this firm, shows these calendars ; 
also a large assortment of electrotype ornaments. See their speci- 
men page and advertisement in present issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 





PAPER-FOLDING MACHINERY. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
manufacturers of paper-folding machinery, have issued a very 
complete catalogue and price list of the special machines they 
build in this line, which contains much useful information for 
those who own or contemplate using folding machines. Cham- 
bers Brothers have been over thirty years perfecting folding 
machinery, and turn out aclass of goods that is second to none. 
Montague & Fuller are general agents for this company, with 
offices at 41 Beekman street, New York, and 345 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 





BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
THROUGH SLEEPER DAILY TO TEXAS POINTS. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad is now running in 
connection with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway from 
Hannibal, a sleeping car from Chicago to Sedalia, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Denison, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, Houston, Galveston 
and other points in Missouri, Kansas, Indian Territory and Texas. 
Train leaves Chicago at 5:45 P.M. daily, Peoria at 8:20 p.m. daily 
except Sunday, and reaches Texas points many hours quicker than 
any other route. Through tickets and further information can be 
obtained of ticket agents and P. S. Eustis, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Chicago. 





THE ‘“INDEFATIGABLE’S”” LATEST. 

It has always been the policy of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, 183 to 187 Monroe street, Chicago, to be in the van in every- 
thing that is new in their line. In one department of their business 
—the fancy stationery —they seem to be making special effort to 
please the trade, and have gotten out for the coming fall and 
winter season an exceptionally fine line of printers’ fancy station- 
ery, containing many novel and artistic designs, The manner of 
putting together the different samples is entirely original and very 
attractive. Separate sheets of card about 11 by 14 inches have the 
programmes, folders, etc.,attached, and the whole is neatly inclosed 
in a suitable box. Series A contains twenty-six sheets, showing 
programmes, folders, tassels, pencils, committee badges, etched 





folders, and envelopes for inclosing folders; Series B has eleven 
sheets and contains invitations, cabinets and envelopes, wedding 
invitations, etc.; Series C, twelve sheets, shows invitations and 
announcement cards, beveled edge cards and envelopes for same ; 
Series D, eleven sheets, exhibits visiting cards, mourning goods, 
menus, etc. The line is very complete, a large part of it made to 
their special order and shown by no other house, and contains 
about four hundred varieties. Accompanying the sample case 
isa circular to the trade of unique design, having attached a 


‘ pocket pin-cushion upon which appears the Butler Company’s 


well-known trade mark. Write to the company for circulars and 
prices when in need of any goods in their line. 





JOHNSON PEERLESS WORKS. 


‘*Peerless Greetings,” a neat little four-page folder received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, announces that on ‘‘October First, Eighteen 
Hundred Eighty-nine,” the Johnson Peerless Works perfected 
arrangements with the Globe Manufacturing Company, of Palmyra, 
New York, whereby the former has the exclusive sale and handling 
of the entire product of the latter’s extensive printing press and 
paper cutting machinery works. 

Mr. Henry Johnson, so well and favorably known as vice- 
president and manager sales department of the Globe Manufacturing 
Company, is president of the Johnson Peerless Works, which fact 
alone is sufficient guarantee that the new company will at once take 
its place ‘‘at the head of the procession.” Mr. George G. Dudley, 
who has been associated with Mr. Johnson for thirteen years in the 
Globe Manufacturing Company, is treasurer, 

By the new arrangement and the combination of other lines of 
goods, Mr. Johnson, with his able assistants, is better prepared 
than ever to meet the demands of the trade. Besides the Peeriess, 
Clipper and Jewel presses, and Peerless and Jewel paper cutters, 
the Johnson Peerless Works manufactures quite a number of 
specialties, among them the Johnson cylinder disk distribution, the 
Peerless parallel gauge, Peerless quoins, étc., all of which will have 
the guarantee of the well-known Peerless machines as a voucher 
for their high quality, both as to material and workmanship enter- 
ing into their production. 

The head office of the Johnson Peerless Works is located at 44 
Beekman street, New York, with western branch at 202 Clark street, 
Chicago. The western office is in charge of that prince of good 
fellows, Mr. Frank Barhydt, who is also vice-president of the new 
company. It goes without saying that the Johnson Peerless Works 
will meet with cordial greetings from the printing fraternity through- 
out the country. 





FACTS CONCEDED. 


That there has been greater advancement in printing the past 
four years, or since the invention of Inkoleum, than at any time 
since the days of Gutenberg. In making this broad assertion we 
refer more particularly to fine presswork either in plain black, 
fine colors or delicate tints, many of which are now surpassing the 
finest touches of the most celebrated artists and equal in many 
respects the finest tints and shades of nature—the rainbow. It 
is a conceded fact daily expressed by printers in all parts of the 
world, that Inkoleum is instrumental in producing these wonderful 
changes, and, in fact, has done more to advance fine presswork and 
lessen the cost, trials and perplexities of proprietors and pressmen, 


_and at the same time raise the standard of all work of the offices 


using it than any other invention in the last hundred years. Perry 
E. Kent, of Utica, New York, who several months ago furnished 
one of the best pages of color work ever inserted in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, writes: ‘‘ Allow me to say I know the judicious use of 
‘Inkoleum’ will prove a ‘balm in Gilead’ to the perplexed and 
discomfited pressman when everything seems to go wrong and 
fate is against him.” Inkoleum is the only patented ink reducer 
in the world, and has never failed to reduce ink of any color, no 
matter how old or stiff, without affecting the color or shades of 
any tint, and make them work clear, free and easy on any press 
and stock the coldest day in winter without fire, or the hottest day 
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in summer when the rollers are soft and sticky. Inkoleum is 
unsurpassed for mixing inks for tint printing, producing the most 
delicate shades, results that cannot be realized with varnish. 
It dries quickly on paper, but never dries on rollers, and renders 
them to be more easily cleaned or ‘‘ washed up.” Beware of 
infringements, accept nothing but Inkoleum manufactured by 
Electrine Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. Try 
a bottle and, after thorough practical tests, if you can say it does 
not do all that is claimed for it, yo. are at liberty to take it back 
and get your money. This is the instruction the manufacturers 
give all dealers, but they inform us that they have never heard of 
a bottle being returned. 


ART FANCY STATIONERY. 


A sample book of the above line of goods has recently been 
issued by the Calumet Paper Company, of 262 to 268 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, which is worthy of special mention, and all 
printers who are desirous of keeping up with the times should by 
all means secure a copy at once. On page 1022 of the Septem- 
ber issue of our publication the company called attention to it, 
and that more of our readers may know of this handsome and 
costly production, we again refer to it. The book contains hun- 
dreds of specimens of the newest and most original designs in 
programmes, menu cards, etched folders, mourning stationery, 
wedding cabinets, visiting cards, etc., for the season of 1889-1890, 
and it is a pleasure to examine such collection of attractive goods. 
Printers everywhere should have this book. It will prove a great 
help in selecting novelties for exacting customers, and when the 
selection has been made the goods can be obtained promptly and 
reasonably from this reliable house. 


THEIR ALTERED FORTUNES. 


‘«Mr. Buffer,” said the young woman, frigidly, as she sat down 
in a chair at some distance from that of her caller, ‘‘ you will 
excuse me, I dare say, for keeping you waiting. I was quite busy 
at the time you.came.” 

‘*You were, hey ?” coldly responded the young man, throwing 
one leg over the other, leaning back in his chair and regarding her 
with an ironical and slightly contemptuous smile. ‘‘ You don’t 
seem remarkably.glad to see me, Miss Flip, considering how 
you hung on my neck, only two nights ago, and called me your 
dear Jakey, and said I musn’t fail to come and see you again as 
soon as I could.” 

‘«And you're not acting much like the young man, Mr. Buffer,” 
she retorted, scornfully, ‘‘that begged your ‘darling Libbie’ a 
dozen times for ‘just one more kiss’ before you ‘tore yourself 
away,’ and said you only lived when you were with me.” 

‘I certainly did make a fool of myself, Miss Flip,” he said, 
taking a photograph from his pocket and tossing it carelessly on 
the center table, ‘‘but I shan’t doit again. You can gamble on 
that.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” she replied, with an impatient yawn, 
which she made no attempt to conceal. ‘‘ This, I think,” she con- 
tinued, taking a ring from her finger and throwing it contempt- 
uously on the floor at his feet, ‘‘is your property. I am tired of 
wearing it. You may as well know, Mr. Buffer, that I have come 
to the conclusion I can do better than to throw myself away on 
such a man as you.” 

‘‘You have, hey?” he snorted. ‘‘ Well, that’s good! Why, 
young woman, the only object I had in coming here this evening 
was to tell you that I had decided to look higher for a wife.” 

‘‘Well, if you have nothing more to say you might as well—” 

‘‘Go? That's exactly what I was going to do. I don’t need 
any urging from you, Miss Flip.” 

With a bow of exaggerated politeness and a scornful curl of his 
lip he was gone, and the two fond lovers of forty-eight hours ago 
had parted forever. 

Does the pained reader seek to know the cause of this sudden 
blighting of a tender romance? There is no secret about it. 





Mr. Buffer was a railway brakeman who had been promoted that 
day to the post of conductor, and Miss Flip had just received a 
notification that the paper she edited, and on which she used 
George H. Morrill & Co’s ink, was the blackest printed paper at 
the Jo Daviess county fair, and received the first prize. 


THE “OTTO” GAS ENGINE. 


The small ‘‘ Otto” gas engine herewith illustrated is the small- 
est size which has been brought out by the makers, and develops 
about %-horse power. It occupies a floor space fourteen inches 
square and stands twenty inches high, from floor to center of shaft. 

Its moving parts are few and simple, though it embodies every 
and all functions required in a practical and economical gas 
engine, including the regulation of speed and consumption of fuel 
in proportion to amount of work done. The igniter is of the 
simplest form, consisting of an iron tube heated to bright red heat 
by a Bunsen burner; the explosible mixture by compression is 
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forced inside of this tube and is so ignited. The work to which 
so small an engine can be applied with satisfaction is that of run- 
ning a job printing press, three or four sewing machines or a book 
stitching machine. It will also drive ruling machines and will fit 
excellently the wants of small bookbinderies and stationers, 
besides coming to the relief of the lone printer —amateur or pro- 
fessional — who confines his work to a single job press. Running 
expense is about 1 or 2 cents worth of gas per hour, and lasts only 
while power is used, and is, therefore, not only cheaper than 
rented power—electrical or steam— but the owner is entirely 
independent to work whenever he pleases, and outside disturb- 
ances from breakdowns, conflicting wires, etc., will not affect him. 
Schleicher, Schumm & Co., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are 
the builders of this useful little engine. Write them:for full par- 
ticulars in regard to this and other engines they manufacture. 
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USINESS OPPORTUNITY—Partner wanted in a good job 
office in a growing natural-gas town in Ohio. Office about one year old. 


Liberal opportunity to a first- cl ASS printer (compositor or pressman) who is 
strictly temperate. Address ‘‘ M.,’’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 





OR EMPLOYING PRINTERS—The most practical refer- 

ence book for the printing house desk is ‘‘ Printers’ Calculations.”’ It 
shows at a glance the value of stock, and also of time consumed on any ae 
Nothing like it has yet appeared. Price $1.00. BURDETTE COMPANY, 
Burlington, Iowa. 





OR SALE—A wide-awake one cent daily in a city of 2,500 


inhabitants. Circulation 2,400. Address ‘P.S.,’”’ care of INLAND 


PRINTER. 





OR SALE—A ery established democratic newspaper, material 

and business, in a most picturesquely beautiful and healthy county seat 

and railroad town of central Texas. A first-rate country and excellent com- 
munity. Address Lock Box 137, San Marcos, Texas. 





ARTNER WANTED-—A good, steady A 1 job printer with 

small capital can hear of a splendid chance to engage in business in a 

fine, well- -equipped job office in central New York, by addressing ‘‘ OPPOR- 
TU NITY ,’ care of INLAND PRINTER. 





T° ARTISTIC JOB PRINTERS—Send $1.25 to Fred Slocum, 

Caro, Mich., and receive by return mail, prepaid, a handsomely bound 
copy of Vol. 1 of the Michigan Printers’ Specimen Exchange. Worth double 
the amount to any enterprising printer. Only a few copies left. 





ANTED—tThe Inland Printer Co. desires to obtain fifteen or 

twenty copies of No. 4 of Vol. III of THE INLAND PRINTER to complete 

sets for binding, and will pay 25 cents per copy for same. Send them on if 
you can spare any. 





ANTED-—A first-class job printer, capable of doing fine rule 
and tint work. State wages wanted. Address L. GRAHAM & SON, 
New Orleans, La. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PA’‘TENTS ! 


WRITE AT ONCE ror ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR anv INSTRUCTIONS. 


J.B. CRALLE & Co. 
Washington, D. C. 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 





ADVICE FREE. 





Overcomes all difficulty from 
Electricity while printing in 
any weather and with any 
paper. Send for Circular. 


J. H. BUNNELL & CO., Sole Agts., 
106-108 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


THE BATHRICK | 
os ELECTRIC -- 
DISSIPATOR. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Go. 


Sra a on a's 
. 





CINCINNATI. 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
THE WEST. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 


J.W. OSTRANDER, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 


Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
—> WTA CHINERY <+— 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 





72 and 79 Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO. 








H. Bartu, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas. 


Se 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


——aAND—— 


Tools of All Kinds. 








Printers’ 





All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET,~ - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE: LEADING-ENGRAVING-E5TABLISHMENT OF-THE COUNTRY 
Rl 
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By) ALLIKNOWN METHODS Seem ff 
JVES PROCESS ~ THEPROCESS OF TRE My 


FUTURE FORALL KINDS 


|OUR SPECIALTY- 6F OF FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 
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ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 














WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 


VARSONS Varer 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRST-CLASS :+LINEN:+LEDGER:i PAPERS 


WATER-MARKED: 


is SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER ez: 


OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 





























SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION. 
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cutter “QUGGCESS 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


PATENTED JANUARY 8, 1889. 





We are the only Patentees of the present ‘‘Success’’ Galley and 


are the only manufacturers of the same. 


NO OFFICE S:iOULD BE WITHOUT THEM. 


—— OUR 





USED WITH STRAIGHT SIDE STICKS, 
ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST LOCK-UP. 


SEND FOR PRICES. THE HIGHEST DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 





F. WESEL MANUFACTURING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


Patent Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought-Iron Chases, Galley Racks, 
Composing Sticks and other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Stands, Cases, etc., always kept on hand. 
Complete Outfits for Job and Newspaper Offices. 


No. 1] Spruce Street. NEW YORK. 


TWO DOORS BELOW THE TRIBUNE BUILDING. 





“‘Snecess” Galleys for sale by all Typefoundries and Dealers in Printers’ Materials, 





he $95. 
METAL GALLEY QUOINS —-= 





A GRAND SUCCESS! 


THE WETTER 
Consecutive Numbering Machine. 


en 


“Ss 







~f- 


Pat. Oct. 16, 1888, 


- 4 


NO PRINTING OFFICE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THIS 
MARVEL OF WORKMANSHIP. 


The most prominent printing houses throughout the 
United States and Europe have adopted them, and all 
acknowledge that they are the most perfect and useful 
Numbering Machines in existence. They are equally as 
useful to the small printing office as they are to the larger 
offices, and it is to the interest of all printers to investi- 
gate the merit of them. 

For particulars address the manufacturers, 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
28 & 30 Morton St. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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A SUCCESS! 


No cams or powerful springs are used or needed to govern its 
motion. Its parts are evenly balanced, and its smooth and _ noiseless 
operation, without pound or vibration when driven at the highest 
speed, is one of its important features. our form rolls, in connection 
with a fountain both simple and perfect in its operation, give an 
unsurpassed ink distribution. 








Boston, August 29, 1889. > 
Messrs. GEO. W. Prouty & Co.: 
Regarding the ‘‘ Perfected Prouty’’ Press purchased of you we would say to 
that we have found it satisfactory, and for the following reasons: frst. It is 
strong and capable of doing heavy work easily. Second. It runs smoothly, and all 
the attachments, gripper-motion, throw-off, etc., are well arranged. 7Zzird. The 
distribution is first-class, with superior fountain. /owrth. It is very rapid, the 
speed being limited only by the ability of feeder. 
ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
City Printers, 39 Arch Street. 





Boston, August 27, 1889. 

Gro. W. Prouty & Co.: 

The ‘‘Perfected Prouty’’ Press we have now had in use about a year is, we 
find, a machine of great strength, is easy to operate and can be driven at a high 
speed on any class of work, in fact its speed is limited only by the ability of the 
operator ; it turns off more work in a day than any other job press in our office. 
This alone, in these days of close competition, is one reason why printers in want 
of a money-making machine should give it the preference. The ink fountain is 
the most perfect in its operation, and can be cleansed and adjusted more readily al 
than any other we have ever seen. 





McINDOE BROS., 4o Oliver Street. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


-R-E-S:°S GEO. W. PROUTY & Co., 


620 Atlantie Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


kkkk k& es 


THe «VieToR” | 


BEST LOW-PRICED STEAM AND HAND 
POWER CUTTER IN THE MARKET. 


Sizes, 30 and 32 Inch. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF a 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ , 
MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES—¢— yw" 
x * * 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS, 


4146 & 417 FIFTH AVENUE, - ~- CHICAGO. 





ee 





wating: P| PER: company 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


PRODUCT, 26 TONS DAILY. 
LEDGER, BOND, 
LINEN, 


AND 


EVERY VARIETY OF LOFT DRIED PAPERS 








REMOVAL. 





THE 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co. 


20 CiirF STREET, NEw York. 


Ff. £. RHODES, President, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


7,9 and 11 New Chambers Street, 


CORNER WILLIAM. 


F. P. Elliott & Co. 
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Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Sfreef, 
= (hicago.= 





HIGHEST AWARD.— Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M.C. M.A., 1887. 
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THE H. ©. HANSEN | 
rmprovea PIll-HOlé Perforating Machine 

















It 


Will 
An 


machines. 
y desired length. 
the work in less than 


y other machine, being run 


in-Hole Perforating Machine. 
over all other ma 


y New Pin 
dvantages 
excellent feature is that it does 
o.ie-fourth the time of an 


perforate a sheet 26 in. wide an 
by hand or steam power. 


This is m 
has many a 











MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H.C. HANSEN, 26 HAWLEY sTREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW- CHAMPION- PRESS 


s 











_ 3%) LowEsT PRICE 











e 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300lbs., $60 | Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 
“ ‘ “ 600 * 85 “ 7 


8x12 ‘ 8x12 ‘* Finished, ‘ 120 
“ Qx13 “ “ee 725 o 100 o 9x13 o ‘ ‘ 140 
o IOXI5 “ “ce 1000 “oe 135 oe IOXI5 oe “ “ 190 
“8x12 “ Plain, Throw-off, 100 “~ ay * _ os 240 
“ec 9x13 “ “ ss 115 ™ 


Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N.Y. City. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS Co. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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We desire to call attention 
ease 2 ih to our Large and Choice As- 


i os TELEPHONE 








sortment of = 





ie oF Keg pre . 
al a CALENDARS 


== FOR - 1890 == 


* ALSO OF- 


341~ a St. rns. diane Christmas ¢ New Year Cuts, 


SPECIMENS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Donnell’s Patent Wire-titching Machines 


Patented May 11, 1886; July 31, 1888; July 16, 1889. 





























(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - - Price, $100 
No. 1. Power dy “ eh J “s de ~ - - - - - - om 125 
No. 2. = as RY as - - . - - - s 300 
No. 3. * oon i se - - - - - . "400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, - - os 600 





i =e. Phevereceet«. Mawes ec Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Original and Only 
Patented Ink Reducer in 
the World ! 


Warranted to instantly re- 
duce all kinds of Printing 
Inks, no matter what color 
or how old or stiff, to any 


NKOLEUM ' 





work clear, free and easy on an 
summer when rollers are soft oad 
fire or washing rollers. 
glossy on paper without off-setting—but never dries on rollers—and prevents 
paper from pulling or sticking to form. As a reducer for tint printing 
INKOLEUM works miracles, as the most delicate shades and tints can be pro- 
duced with ink mixed to the thinness of cream, causing it to cover perfectly 
without clogging the finest lines, and as it is never gummy like varnish, it 
dries instantly, enabling one or more tints or colors to follow at once without 
off-set. Inks of any color or kind left on rollers over night will work or wash 
up readily in the morning, by simply applying a few drops of INKOLEUM with 
your finger. A trial will convince any pressman. Beware of Infringe- 
ments. Accept no imitation said to be just as good as INkoLEUM. Price 
only 50 Cents. For sale everywhere. For bruises and burns apply 
INKOLEvM freely and relief is instantaneous, Put up only by 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 


WwW. BB CONAEY, 


- ee GENERAL.... 


BOOK MANUFACTURER 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


————— SEND FOR ESTIMATES. — 
Franklin Building, 341-351 Dearborn St.— 76-86 3d Ave., 
CHICAGO. 








SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 


W. C. GILLETT, Treas. 


H. E. MEap, Pres'’t. 


A. T. HopceE, Sec’y. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 


ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 







Send for Catalogue. 





120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 





GEO, H. TAYLOR, 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
WZHOLESALE PA ad E DEALERS 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Document Manila, 
Wrapping Manila, 

Roll Manila, 

Fine Laid Book, 

Enameled Book, 

Print Papers. 


JAMES T. MIX. 


























Cover Papers, 

Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 

No. t S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 
Colored Book Papers, 

Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, 
Parchment Manila Writing, 

Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
, SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 


ONLY TYPE FOUNDRY IN THE NORTHWEST! 


_ MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
TA & 16 E. Pitth St., St. Paul, Minn. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type, 
ELECTROTYPERS ano STEREOTYPERS. 


Sole Northwestern Agents 


BABCOCK AIR-SPRING PRESSES, 
MINNESOTA STOP-CYLINDER PRESSES, 
HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S TYPE. 


Machinery of all kinds and Printing Material of every description kept 
in stock for shipment on shortest notice. 


SEND FOR NEW SPECIMEN 





BOOK AND PRICE LIST 
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KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. | 

















KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard | 
. ? sized, rule nicely, write easily, 

erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 

good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 





RAVE LSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 
. fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(i{ESTLOCK 


WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. f 








The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 


324 & 326 Pearl Street, 





The Largest Establishment in the United States. 


eee 








Printers’ Rollers 4 @ 
@ Roller Composition. 


D. J. REILLY & CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Sanne 


Equipped with all the latest improved appliances for casting 
Rollers, we produce strictly first-class work. 

Rollers cast in our patented ‘‘ Peerless” Composition, or. in 
our standard ‘‘Acme” Composition, are guaranteed to work 
satisfactorily in any climate. 


‘PEERLESS ” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 40 cts. per |b. - 
e _— “ACME” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 25 cts. per Ib. 








Rollers and Composition carefully packed for transportation. 

By the use of our PATENTED APPARATUS for facilitat- 
ing the casting of Rollers, we are enabled to claim PERFEC- 
TION in QUALITY and DISPATCH in PRODUCTION 
unequaled by any other establishment. 

Estimates for casting Rollers furnished on application. 





SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


—= CH ICAGO,=—=—_ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machinery 


—A ee 


ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY, 
ranked among the | MOST POPULAR j ery in the worta: 


CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. 
O. S. GORDON JOB PRESS. 
CHICAGO ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 
ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER. 


Manufactured by us, and for sale by all Type founders and Dealers. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
OUR PUBLICATIONS, 

“The Electrotyper” or “The Printers Album,” are issued 
monthly. If you do not receive a copy regularly, 

SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO US. 


303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 























PAR AGON Paper and Card Cutting Machines, 
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THE 22% AND 25 INCH CUTTERS. 
They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 


14 in., $45; boxing, $1.00. 
PRICES, | 2256 in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30in., $175; 32in., lever, $200; skidded free 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
EDWARD L. MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
328 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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66 FLOWI NG CUT WN IK 99 @ We have had so many inquiries from publishers and large 
)) ° : printers of illustrated work for a wood-cut ink that was “not 
short, that would flow in the fountain, follow the roller, and dry quickly with a gloss,” that we have made an ink to meet these require- 


ments, with the above name. We would respectfully solicit a trial of the same, confident that it will do all we claim for it. 


Price $1.00 PER Pounp.— Special net figures for large quantities FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman St., New York. 








FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO., eraseccracs 4 FINE PRINTING INKS 4 No. 59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


For the appearance of our Inks we refer to the following publications, which are printed with our Inks: 





Century MAGAZINE, - - Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. J. B. Lippincott Co., - - - - - Philadelphia. D. AppLeton & Co., - - - - - - + New York. 
Sr. NicHoLtas MaGazinE, Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. AMERICAN TRACT SociETy, - - - - - New York. J. J. Lirttg & Co.,- - - - - - -_ New York. 
CosMoOPOoLITAN, - - - - - - J.J. Little & Co. A. S, Barnes & Co., School Pubs., - New York. BuREAU ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, Washington. 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLER. AMERICAN Bank Note Co., - - - - New York. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, - - Washington. 
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Is NoT AN OLD STYLE GORDON, BUT HAS SEVERAL IMPORTANT CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
WHICH MAKE IT QUITE DIFFERENT FROM THAT PRESS. 





IMPRESSION SET.— A very important feature in these presses is that the WHOLE 
IMPRESSION MAY BE INSTANTLY CHANGED—either increased or diminished—witTHouT 
STOPPING THE PRESS. When the Impression Screws are properly set, it is seldom, 
if ever, necessary to move them, as all adjustments are made by means of hand 
wheel marked “B”’ in cut. 


INK DISTRIBUTION.— Another important feature is, that when the impression 
is thrown off by means of the lever ‘‘A,’”’ a simple device causes the movement of 
parts that prevents the Ink Rollers from touching the form, and the press may be 
run indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 


SELF-LOCKING CHASE LOCK AND FORM STARTER. Another 
feature of considerable importance in saving time and patience is the Self- Locking 
Chase Hook and Form Starter. When the chase is put in place on the bed, it is 
locked without touching any lever, pad, screw, or any part of the press. W hen the 
form is to be removed, it is only necessary to press forward on the pad, marked 
‘‘patent,’’ which causes the Chase Hook to rise, and the form to move forward so 
as to be convenient for lifting out. 


THE DUPLEX FOUNTALIN.—The Duplex Fountain is a great advance over 
anything heretofore used for the distribution of ink on a disk press. The distribut- 
ing roller passes down and back twice, or four times over the surface of the upper 
part of the disk at each impression. 


GRIPPER SET AND CARRIAGE PU LLS.—When the Platen is in a con- 
venient position for setting the Grippers, they may be brought down on the Platen 
for that purpose. The Ink Roller Carriages are provided with loops to be used for 
putting in or removing the rollers. 





These Presses are very heavy and strongly braced, and are made of the best 
material that can be procured. The Impression Arms are of 
Steel, forged from one picce without weld. 


These Presses are Kept in stock by the CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION. Send for Circular and Price List. 
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The Leader Paper Cutter has the following points of 
Superiority over any other lever cutter: 


First.—The power is applied in the direction of the cut instead of in a right 
angle or diagonal direction, as is the case with many cutters on the market. By 
experiment and test it has been demonstrated that less than two-thirds of the power 
is required to cut any given amount of paper with the LEApErR than with any cutter 
of the class above referred to. 


Second.—The back gauge, which in all other cutters must be changed for 
every cut, may be instantly moved any distance up to the whole length of its travel, 
say two feet or more, by a lever, shown beneath the front end of the table. To illus- 
trate the advantage of this arrangement, suppose it is necessary to move the back 
gauge of an ordinary paper cutter twenty-four inches, it will be necessary to turn the’ 
wheel shown in front forty-eight times around, an operation involving considerable 
labor and time. The wheel and long screw in the LEapEr are only used for slight 
adjustments. 


Third.—The octagonal stick and recessed sides, which admits of passing the 
stick through the side to its place, and renders it impossible for the stick to be drawn 
out by the knife, giving sixteen cutting faces on the stick. 


Fourth.—The lever is hung in the most convenient position, midway between 
the floor and the top of machine, making it unnecessary in making the cut to get down 
near the floor. 





Front table 16 inches wide instead of the usual 12 inches. 





JOHN M. JONES & CO., Patmyra, N.Y. 


These Machines may be ordered of any Dealer in Printers’ Machinery, or from the Factory. 
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